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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It may be necessary to offer some excuse for 
the following Dedication. With the exception of 
one individaal, I have received from every person 
there mentioned such civilities^ and from some, 
such very marked proofs of friendship, as to leave 
me the pleasing task of acknowledging them in this 
manner, which is gratifying to every Author, and 
deemed one of the strongest proofs of sincerity he 
can give, and of the obligation he conceives him- 
self to be under. 

I reserve other names for a second Volume, 
which will be published in case of this succeeding. 

Thb Author. 
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ADDRESS TO THE READER. 



A colloquial style of writing is of ancient 
authority. Among the moderns we are indebted 
to Landor and Southey in particular for imaginary 
conversations. To the colloquies between Sir 
Thomas More and Montesino^ written by the latter^ 
I owe the idea of composing the present work. 

The Dialogues of Hyla and Philoneus which 
appeared in the year 1713^ and which had reference 
to the connection between mind and matter^ were 
sought after eagerly by the mentalists of the day. 
These dialc^es purported to shew that matter had 
no real existence — that whatever appeared tangible 
was only so in sensation or idea^ communicated by 
the Deity agreeably to certain laws, called laws of 
nature. A false doctrine! and one which Bishop 
Berkeley assiduously strove to inculcate. 



XVI. ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

My object in selecting Stewart as the imaginary 
conversationalistj is not to discuss the propriety 
of his doctrines in detail^ which would lead me 
into abstrusities of no general interest nor utility^ 
but because he occupied a prominent station in 
metaphysical literature and moral philosophy^ and 
because he was an opponent to Phrenology^ and 
one of that nation among whom the science has 
especially flourished. If^ indeed^ I had followed 
him through the perplexing and intricate labyrinth 
of metaphysics and morals^ my labour would have 
been in vain^ for no one would have read my work. 
I use him as a vehicle to convey my own notions, 
having yet carefully avoided putting words into his 
mouth which he might, were he alive, disclaim, or 
be able, with reason and force, to disprove. To have 
done otherwise would have been placing him in an 
invidious li£;ht — a position he would not deserve* 
Looking upon him as a man of sound judgment, and 
affecting no singularities of opinion contrary to the 
views which nations in all ages have entertained, 
and which, directly or indirectly, bear upon Phreno- 
logy, I have not hesitated to make him a participator 
in their common sentiments — a recogniser or sup- 
porter of principles, the truth of which it would be 
pedantic and unwise to question. 



I avail myself of this opportunity to mention that 
an objection has been made to Stewart giving his 
assent to one of the fun da mental principles of Phre- 
nology so early as his second interview, and at a period 
when no arguments hod been used sufficiently 
forcible, strong, or persuasive to convert a sceptic. 
But was he sceptical here ? He could not have been 
GO reasonably. To exempt myself, however, at all 
times, from inconsistencies, in the attempt to sustain 
a character of so singular a kind, would be inipoasi- 
hle. Latitude must be given an author, when fancy 
and imagination are on the wing, and particularly 
when the imaginative channel is merely used as a 
medium for the development of something rational 
and definable. My object must not be overlooked 
in introducing the spirit of the great philosopher. 
It ia simply to render the subject of Phrenology 
more attractive to the general reader. For the same 
reason, Z have been somewhat episodical in the 
course of conversation, being far from believing that 
the digressions of a pen, which touch upon interest- 
ing focts and instructive systems, will be ill received. 
The poet is allowed his episode; and I see no reason 
why the prosaist, who aims at the advancement of 
any one particular branch of science, should not enjoy 
the same privilege. Such digressions, however, as 



XVll]. ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

may break the thread of the discourse abruptly^ can 
be advocated by no precedent. I have endeavoured 
to avoid this^ though not alvirays successfuUy ; and 
have usually excluded ^uch digressions as may be 
entirely foreign to the main object in view. 

One great defect may be seen running through 
these Colloquies — it is that they are not sufficiently 
disputative. In this I have found much difficulty. 
So perfect a being as a paradisiacal spirit could not 
be supposed to advance anything radically erroneous; 
and if irreconcilable differences of opinion existed, 
the Phrenologist only could be in error^ and he is 
not anxious to take this position. 

While the critic is disposed to condemn me on 
account of the extravagances he may behold^ parti- 
cularly in the first Colloquy^ I crave indulgence, 
not only in consequence of the difficulties which haye 
presented themselves^ but in consideration of the 
laudable design I have had in view^ which is to con- 
vey, through an attractive medium — fiction, useful 
information, to censure abuses, to inculcate virtue, 
to engender proper notions of religion, and to clear 
away those encumbrances and quackeries in Phreno- 
logy which prevent the science being familiarized 
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to the public mind. Religious instruction should be 
the ultimate^ when not the iirst^ object of all research 
and all writing: and where can we find a fitter 
channel to convey probity and piety than through 
a disquisition on mind^ and its connection with 
matter? Philosophy, says Abercrombie^ fails of its 
noblest ol^ject if it does not lead us to Gk>d ; and 
whatever may be its pretensions^ that is unworthy 
the name of science, which professes to trace the 
sequences of nature, and yet fails to discover, as if 
marked by a sunbeam, the mighty- hand which 
arranged them all. I have pursued a track which 
my own genius, such as it is, prompted me to follow. 
Some parts of it may be found barren, dry, and 
uninteresting ; but man has no desire to live among 
perpetual sweets. He would sicken at the very pro- 
spect ; and every author feels what every child of 
nature would feel, that it is painful, if not im- 
p06sible> to dwell continually in a land of imagina- 
tion> where nothing solid exists to exercise the 
reason, nothing real to call forth the afiTections^ 
nothing true to promote the eternal interests. We 
may, as Johnson says, take fancy for our companion, 
bat must follow reason as our, guide : nor have I lost 
sight of the maxim, that variety is pleasing. We 
admire Dryden as a poet, on account of the alternate 



XX. ADDRB88 TO THE READER. 

ruggedness and smoothness^ barrenness and beauty 
of his verse ; and Aristotle as a philosopher^ not less 
for the parity of some of his philosophy^ than for 
the versatility of his powers^ and the variety of his 
subjects. Variety is^ '' as the morning of the mind^ 
bringing new objects and images successively into 
view, and scattering its own fresh light over all." 

The frequent allusion to Chatterton in this 
volume are made with some view of stimulating 
the public in behalf of an elaborate life of the Poet 
now ready for the press^ containing a comparison 
between him and his contemporaries, a dissertation 
on the Rowleian poetry, with a modernised vermia 
of its great beauties, and a critical and full account 
of his eventful history and miraculous talents— the 
fulness and splendour of which have never yet been 
brought forth. 

I have one other excuse to offer for the imper-, 
fections of this volume — ^the serious illness of my late 
wife. Through many months of anxious solicitude 
on her account, I was called upon to write for the 
press, not only for this, but another work, as matter 
was wanted, without having time to revise and 
transcribe. She lived to see, what she was most 
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ADOBB88 TO THB BBAOBB. XZi. 

■nmu to see, the doee of my labonn onritd on 
mder micIi naftfoiinUo oifeoinslMicttt, whon 

«• D«li]^ the moottor thttt flatten BO^ 
'« P^iintod to fbe gisve wlim an her hopM vcn liM.** 



Kve or ifac of the fiiat CoUoqaies wore oompooed 
Iwfapo her fllnoM oommenced ; ondaoaproof ofthitf 
tttmsgjdk of mind witb whicb she was gifted, I refer 
ttewdar to the b^gfaming of the fifth CoOotpkj, 
itdttw to the groondfl of Mr. Herzifli^ the greater 
pi|t> of wUib waa 'Written by her. Hor powers of 
enjpaiitifln wwe limited j; bat ahe had a judgment 
aflidmdafataiidinff. a cleameaB of intellect* a ddioacv 
et tiWl^ of ampaming greatneaa* What ia morei, she 
pavaaaad prindlpflea and virtnea of the higheat order, 
aftetJona and tTmpalhies of the dearest and tender- 
eat kind, every thougjbt and feeling breaking through 
bcr yoong and Madonna-like countenance, like sun- 
beams through the morning air. To him who saw 
the expression under every sentiment and shade of 
passion, and who loved her for her endearing smiles 
and brilliant virtues, it is most memorable. It is 
known only to one, and can therefore be remembered 
only by one— « remembrance which no time, no 
Bitnadon, no circumstance can chase away^ and which 
will always keep alive a longings lingering hope 
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that the period is yet to arrive when the short union^ 
hegun on earthy will he consecrated and sanctified in 
Heaven. 

Yes — as I think of Mary^s mind. 

Though perhaps to Mary's mind unknown. 

One infant wish is left behind- 
One feeling which I call my own ! 

But all unite in acknowledging her superiority 
in mind^ manners^ and person— all are ready to con- 
fess that she left upon the recollection a peculiar 
interest in her hehalf — one of an undying character 
— one which gained undivided empire over the 
heart. The numerous letters of condolence received 
on the occasion of her deaths the eulogies they con^ 
tain, and the peculiar spirit of attachment and 
regret which they hreathe^ convince me she will 
live in the memory of her friends for ever. But 
let me celebrate in verse^ the highest order of com- 
position, and take a farewell^ though not a last 
farewell, of her whom to forget would be loss, and 
whom to lose would be misery, were it not that 
both reason and religion teach us to look now to 
other sources for comfort, and to rejoice rather than 
repine at an event which is to her gain. Farewell, 
then, thou — 
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Whose heavenly mind 



Genius with virtue, strength with softness joined ; 
Devotion, undebas'd by pride or art, 
With meek simplicity, and joy of heart ; 
Though sprightly, gentle ; though polite, sincere ; 
With mind too delicate the world to bear ; 
Unblamed, unequalled in each sphere of life. 
The tenderest daughter, sister, parent, wife. 
In thee their patroness th* afflicted lost ; 
Thy Mends, their pattern, ornament, and boast ; 

And I But, ah ! can words my loss declare. 

Or paint th* extreme of transport and despair ? 
O thou, beyond what verse or speech can tell. 
My guide, my friend, my best beloved— .fSEirewell ! 

J. s. 

Bath, December, 1837. 




It wafl the opinion of Burke, the authof of the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, ihot these two qualities are opposed to 
each other. In the light he views them they arc sii. He 
would have the former convey an idea of whatever is 
magniticent but desolate ; the tatter of whatever is small 
but picturesque. Sublimity and beauty, in this sense, 
possess no concordant properties. They are Httributes of 
nature, on which the mind may rest with equal interest, 
but not with equal delight. The one attracts us by its 
gloom, barrennees, and quiet grandeur ; the other by its 
fertility and loveliness. But the d^ee of pleasure with 
which the eye turns upon a bcautiAil scene in nature, tar 
surpasBea that with which it would look upon one that is 
sublime. It is possible that the^ dissimilar features may 
exist in a apace of limited extent, though they arc seldom 
to be met with so concentred : when they are, n variety 
is imparted to the scene which excites contending emo- 
tions in the mind, of intense interest. These, in their 
turn, produce reflections the more elevated, because they 
have their origin in deeply afPected feelings. A striking 
mixture of such dissimilar features is to be found in the 
east Lyn Valley of Lynmouth, where there seems to be 
a struggle for pre-eminence between sublimity and beauty. 
They exist in majestic rivalry, separated only by a purling 
and meandering stream, which has its rise in Exmoor, or 
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some of the adjacent hiU; country. The vnlley ii 
narrow, und rather cu-cuitous ravine, with two lincH a 
mountainous hill of equal height, opposite each othei) 
diversified by precipices, woods, and rocks. What Olyrapu 
and Osia were to the Theasulian Tempe, the renownet 
valley, and the once beautiful river Peneua, i 
lines and the purhng strearas to the vale of Lyomouthl 
One line is covered from the bottom to the s 
fbliage of great richness ; the otlier tine is 
and Tock ; huge musses of which oveiliang the path, : 
many places, with fearful majesty. Craggy, bold, abrupt 
sombre, and precipitous, a scene is presented to tlie e; 
on this side, which, in ationg contrast with tbe otbn 
fbrras a peculiar, romantic, and splendid variety. 
those who seek for and delight only in rural beauty, i 
attach grandeur to nothing that does not carry wit] 
some utility, a scene of this description would create i 
appointment. It is, in truth, not a rural, but a romai 
^ot. A few Exmoor sheep may be seen climbing, lilc 
the mountein-goat, the craggy steeps it 
Euid here and there the hund of the husbandman n 
have left some traces of his industry in the culdvatia 
of some of the least precipitous parts of the ells'; but tl 
soil is unkind, and yields but little in recumpence thr tl 
labour which has been bestowed upon iL 

Those who have seen the lavourite valley of the gre> 
Italian poet Petrarch, near Avignon, may form son 
notion of this. Vaucluse is bounded on both sides b 
stupendous cUSs : it has an advantage in singularity ovi 
the I-ynmouth valley, having but one entrance to it, tl 
two parallel cli% meeting at the &rther end in a aem 
drde. In the semicircular space a cavern of great dimea 
HOns exists, and in a remote and gloomy part of il 
reservoir of water, unfathomable, it is said, in depth, a 
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supplying a stream of some magnitude which ineatiilCTG 
tlirough tlie course of the valley- In this locality Petrarch 
passed many of his days in stadious retirement. Hither 
he confessedly repaired in search of that happiness which 
he conld not gain from dissipation, and the ways of every 
day life. Society, in general, was irksome and toilsome 
to a mind composed of materials so delicate, and thiittiil 
in the production of that wisdom which seeks the shade, 
and which valgar minds suppose to be the eflecl of 
misanthropy. He loved the spot, and anticipated tile 
possession of no greater indulgence under heavdi than a 
residence here. To him it was a terrestrial paradise: 
here he sang lo his favourite Laura, and dedicated himself 
to that most bewitching and ei^rossing of all pursuits, 
the cultivation of the Muses. The aisler-nine were held 
sacred by him ; they drew forth his recreative and excur- 
aive imagination, and suggested to him a retreat so roman- 
tic and sublime, where he might ivoo them in seclusion 
and quiet. Extraordinary and magnificent to a degree, 
the valley suited such a literary disposition as his ; it 
seemed lo heighten the imaginative tone of his mind, and 
give to the poetic images there delineated 3 bold and ele- 
vated character. How many of our geniuses, ancient and 
modem, have sighed for a retreat such as this, witere 
they might be excluded from the cares and frivolous 
occupations of the world, and luxuriate, unmolested, in 
their own thoughts, creating and eliciting ! It were yet 
a place for sober thought, where reason might exclude 
all sophistry, and still retain at will some superstitious 
and illusive traditions to aid the creative and suggestive 
fancies of the poet. Wherever there is catastrophe of a 
tragic species, or invention that is pathetic, or romance 
tliat is heroic, or enterprise bold and adventurous, a ban~ 
t is presented to the mind which will never lose its 
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intemt wliile it retains its variety and ridtnew.^ 
traditiona of the ancients, the atoriea of the dusaic poet 
however gothic and romantic, however sabtile and iiri 
gular ia design, or overstrained in sentiment, excite tha 
pttfttiona of man which have a relish for whatevei J 
marveUous, strange, and improbable. The more excitabl 
these passions, the more intense is the interest Ihej fai 
in all associations which have a romantic bearing. Thn 
not only fictitious narrative, but ruf^ed, bold, wild, ar 
magnificent acenery is approached with interest, and coi 
templated with delight. Such scenery is the true 6i 
land of the poet, and such might be found in the raUi 
of Lynmouth. 

The imagination con scarcely picture to itself a con 
bioatiOD of all the properties of the sublime and beautif 
in nature brought together in so smull a compass. T] 
long-lost glories of the Alhambra may remind us 
former greatness and moumfiil vicissitudes — the vineyar 
of Italy of luxuriance and plenty; but this, inparticula 
reminds us of God, and all that appertains to immortalin 
It has often been the scene of my meditations, whic 
would vary in intenseness and animation in proport 
to the susceptibility of the mind at the time, and acco 
ing to the season of the year. Sometimes the mind 
little disposed to receive impresitions, little inclined to 
excursive, and to loosen the reins of the iinaciDatJon. 
one period it is more influenced by whatever may indu 
sentiment — at another time, reflection. Now it is 
to the marvellous and fencitii] ; now to the purely si 
and real. There are likewise seasons of the year pecn. 
congenial to the expansion of the intellect, to the elevatit 
of the feelings. Spring imparts a buoyancy to the mi 
which makes it dehght in the romantic and pleami 
while autumn seems more suited to pensive nnd | 
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jntCTiiplation. It was in the spring of the year, 
, wheD Nature atisea thrni her slumber, when 
e whole sniroate world exults with joy, and tho inani' 
mate is covered with a mantle of verdure, decked and 
beBpai)gleil with her inconceivable variety of flowers, and 
budding blossoms, tliat I wanderetl tbrth, in a contem- 
plative and fiUBceptive mood, in the cool of the day, into 
thin romantic and charming vale. Ab I advanced, my 
ihougbta became particularly directed towards that ficing 
who created this elysium. Awe, reverence, and love look 
possession of my mind, the majesty of' the Almighty 
being evidently shadowed forth in the majesty of those 
works upon which my eye rested ; for they are noble 
monuments of creative energy — sure signs of immortality. 
In this mood I look a prospective glance at the tiiture. 
I ielt, with the immortal Milton, as though 

§" The deep tranEplaated. mind may eoar 
"Abova the vheeling poles, and at Heaven's door 
*■ I-ook in." 

The prospect is particularly calculated to inspire 
thoughts like these. Now it was that infidelity, that 
u[ibelief of the human heart which often tinges some of 
the best thoughts of man, seemed, for u time, to be 
dethroned, and reason and faith to take their lawful, 
yet unwonted seats. I thought of the spirits of those 
good men who had departed this life, and I wondered 
whether they were permitted to visit terrestrial scenes, 
that they might be tauglit more perfectly to fear, while 
they were allowed to praise and adore. I sought, in 
imagination, for the tutelary dcitiea of the Athenians and 
Corinthians, willing, for a moment at least, to encourage 
the idea of their being invested with the power and 
aBlhority which a deluded people had given them. I 
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I'alled to mind the land of Eden, and the promiaed 
of tbe Israelites. Though more fertile, and with a din 
more genial, the; could not, I imagined, present a pri 
sped more majettic, more fitted in one respect to inapii 
fear, and awaken belief. Sages may reason, and dlvini 
propound, but what speuka so eloquently of God as tl 
scene wliieh now lay before mep To think of it as tt 
creation of one Being, is to acknowledge it as one of tl 
strongest evidences of infinite wisdom, power, and gooc 
nesa ; to rfgard it as a work that must pass away, and I 
reduced to ils primary state — to something, at least, ni 
tangible, is admitting the existence of a Power that ca 
distance the combined influence of every mind in everj 
age and country, by degress of infinite and immeaaui 
extent. Pursuing this train of thought, which I 
willing to indulge, the shadows of the evening over 
me. The boldness of the outline that surrounded me 
relieved by the dusky hues of twilight; the time 
the locality had the effect of soothing and tranquilliiini 
my thoughts. The impressions wrought upon them 
however, were but partially removed; philosophy n 
took the place of admiration, and my imagination wi 
dered into those regions which conduct to the same olg 
— God, to the same end — tiiturity, but by different roa 
I began to think of mind, for which the earth, in all 
surpasung beauty and unspeakable variety, was crest 
It WHS this principle, I knew, had thus thought, e 
throogh the avenues of whose organs scenes had bt 
presented, which were capable of inspiring and clevati 
it to such an extent. What, I asked myself, would 
the feirest land — the sublimest scenery — the 
plains — what the wilderness or the desert without mind 
The extinction of the mental principle would, I argued 
be tbllowed by the annihilation of this planetary variety. 
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It is nbvious the one vias made fur the olhcr ; and so 
soon as creation had run its course, and desdi had passed 
upon a)] men, and all minds been gathered to their last 
homes, I felt conscious that tliis globe would no longer 
supply a resting-place for the sole of the toot of man, 
but that with the heavens it would puss awsy, and be no 
more seen. What a revolution this! and where, in this 
great and might; change, we are taught and incited to 
enquire, is the nevcT'dying principle, mind? To what 
purposes had it been applied, while it could call that 
globe its home. Its native orb? What was done to give 
it proper directions, and stimulate it to seek for wisdom 
and virtue in the course of its pilgrimage there ? What 
to elevate it above the brute, over whom man ventures Co 
call himself lord ? What to rouse it to a lively sense of 
its own responsibility and importance ? — As these ques- 
tions occurred to me, I thought of its nature, the series 
of powers it possesses, the greatness of the privileges it 
envoys. Rnminating thus, I found myself arrived at a 
spot of incnnceivable grandeur : it ia one that excites a 
degree of awe by the desolation and boldness of its 
character; the eye finding no relief, save in the beautiful 
foliage which decks the opposite mountainous hank ; the 
ear hearing nothing hut the screeching of the ses-gull, 
or the bubbling of the little rivulet ghding smoothly on 
its course at the bottom of the tremendous precipice on 
which I then stood.* Here I fancied all the Genii of 
a fairy land may revel in their voluptuousness without 
molestation ; and the spirits of another world walk, meet- 
ing no one by the way to whom they could impurt a 
^tion of that influence whicli they are reasonably sup- 



poBed to possess over men. It wu deatiucil, however, 
should be deceived ; for 

Where drops the liog^ring stream, a fona 1 flsv 
Seemingly eatraac'd in meiancholy tbonglil. 
Till now a soleinn gloom had been cast npon my pall 
the staTB being the only bodies that afforded me U^ 
enough to pursue my perilous course with tolerable safetji 
and enable me to enjoy that niajcBtic stillness which 
peculiar to this valley in a serene and starlight evening 
The turrets of rock, and the dark green foliage ref 
the feeble rays of these little luminaries, and gave fbrtll 
a tiny light which prevented their being entirely eoi 
cealed from view. In the distant horizon the moon w 
just making herself perceptible, and ecUpsing these sroi 
but welcome bodies in brilliancy. The ctaggy eteeps ai 
lieadlands first received her rays, and by d^rees my pat 
which lay far beneath them. Below me the valley W 
in comparative darkness, 

" till the moon, 
" Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

orcnt queein, unveil'd her pcerieas light, 
, o'er the dark, her silver mantle threw." 

At this juncture my mind was solemnly bent upon tho 
aCrsnge scenes tiut>ugh which we are all doomed to poi 
The great anil eternal Jehovah stood before my tnenl 
eye in all his tremenclousness ; death and the grave pass 
in review before me, and seemed, for a while, in t! 
complete absorption of my tlioughis, to lose their sting 
while the day of judgment, when the wicked ahull t 
upon the mountains and hills to hury them, present 
a more anomalous mixture of awful events than ti 
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eyer^ on any prerious occasion^ obtruded themselves upon 
•my reflecting moments. Reaching the spot at which I 
had seen the person in silent attitude^ he accosted me. 
His appearance was grave and sedate^ but the expression 
of his countenance was benevolent and mild. Approach- 
ing me with peculiar grace and ease^ and a smile of con- 
descennon and benignity^ which was just perceptible in 
the dimness of the lights he addressed me in a soft and 
mellifluous voice^ as though its intonations and cadence 
found no impediment from uncouth or ill-formed organs 
of speech. — *^ The magnificence^ Sir^ of this scene/' he 
observed^ f^ is not surpassed in any part of the British 
Island^ and scarcely so in any part of the Continent. It 
is one which addresses itself to those powers of the mind 
which are capable of experiencing the emotions of wonder 
and fear^ and of tracing retrospectively and prospectively 
the progress of man^ and the links of creation^ from the 

clod of the valley to the supreme Author of all." 

'^ These very powers," I replied, ^' have been singularly 
called forth in me during my evening ramble. The beatific 
visions that have crossed my mind, and which have been, 
as it were, elicited from the scene before us, are such as 
I could scarcely describe. The last vision of any moment, 
however, was of mind itself. It is a subject of constant 
and increasing interest to me, and one with which I 

desire to become more intimately acquainted." " The 

delight you experience," he observed, *Mn mental recrea- 
tions of this kind is pleasing in the sight of God, and to 
such an one as myself they afford infinite satisfaction. — 
But why seek you so constantly scenes of this character ? 
Is it because the gloom brings a solace to your mind 
already disposed to melancholy ? Your fondness for this 
sombre retreat tells me what reflections are the most 
pleasing to you. I have been long watching your studious 
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posture, and would have approached 
notbeenfearfiilofiDterruptmg thetrninof your though 
anil cutting short a reverie which I observed was evtden 
pleasing lo you. 1 am one of those individuals who i 
quently peramhulate sublime scenes like these, but seld 
Buftbr myself ta be visible to those whom, percbaao 
may meet. It is only with minds ahve to contemplatit 
Buuh as yours that I exchange tlioughta. A m 
wrought up to the highest consciousuess of Almig 
dominion, of a pervading Providence, invokes congei 
spirits, and oneu those of another world. I am oui 
those spirits. For many years the ground has cove 
my body, which haa beeo subject to the accidents of tii 
I yet live; and you now view me as one who 1 
triumphed over the darkness of the grave, and- 1 
received into the marvellous light of God's glory. Willi 
to meet and converse with such as you, and especially 
that all-pervading topic — mind, which engaged so m 
of my attention during my earthly sojourn, I have soi 
this favourable opportunity to enter upon a subject ( 
much importance in the economy of nature, and of I 
hidden events of the future." 

While perceiving In my visitor an airiness of fiirm, 
majesty of mien, and a grace of attitude, to say nothi 
of his silvery voice, and readiness and fleubility of spe 
that betokened something manifestly superior, 1 ei 
voured lo reply by sumrnoning a resolution e 
perhaps than real, more physical than moral- — What! 
asked myseUi come from that country whence, it i: 
no traveller is permitted to return? A d^ree of si 
without the usual accompaniment of incoherence 
aberration, took possession of my mind while he di 
liimself to me. It was not yet unmixed with a dE^ree 
satis&ction. The idt^a of conversing with one whont 
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know amid not portend evil^ had due effect upon my 
doubting and awe-stricken spirit. It required no depth 
of argument to convince me that death did not destroy 
the sool^ and that the departed may be ministering 
spirits to those whom they had left behind. Young 
has said-— 

'* Perliaps a thousand demigods descend 
" On every heam we see, to walk with men." 

Though not inclined to suspect that so large a concourse 
of spirits pervades these lower regions upon any errand^ 
however good^ I felt conscious that the reappearance of 
a soul, divested as it were of the gross material elements^ 
was not impossible^ thou^ unusual and improbable. 
Reasonings and feelings such as these flitted across my 
mind with an inconceivable rapidity. I hastened to reply. 
Trembling, and scarcely crediting my senses, I ventured 
to question the truth of the declaration which my visitor 
made. For an instant it appeared doubtful whether my 
imagination had not deluded my senses. It occurred to 
me that the whole was but a dream ; and still I felt none 
of that disorder and confusion of thought which usually 
attend our dreaming moments. There was a momentary 
struggle between Reason in her brightest character, and 
a fimcied delusion. My visitor, naturally anticipating the 
effects of his visit, had assumed throughout the most invi- 
ting air : seeing my perplexity, he endeavoured to remove 
my fears, and to convince me of his spirituality ; for of his 
reality I still thought there was some doubt. In order to 
convince me that he was a disembodied being, he requested 
me to touch his person, which, with some hesitation, and 
a conscious dread of the event, I attempted to do ; but to 
my great surprise I found it was not tangible. That I 
was either in the presence of a spirit, or labouring under 



s (lelimon, could no longer be a matter of diipuie 
his convereation , together witb all dtcumstances convc 
with the event, aoon pat ui end to my iloubta. ' 
convince you of my reality," he said, " and of the b 
volence of my intentionR, I wish to place myself in 
character of a metaphysician and moral philosopher, , 
which I attained some degree of eminence in my 
days, that I may, from time to time, converse wi 
on moral and intellectual subjects, which are & 
being uninviting to such as you appear to be. Ii 
not long past, and within the memory of perBouHni 
than yourself, I filled the Professor's chair of Ho 
Philosophy in the Univetsiiy of Edinburgh. The nai 
of Dugald Stewart is not perhaps unknown to you." 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
That is, indeed, a great name, and an exalted off 
but 1 cannot fail to notice that in the interval you <n 
pied this choir, you strenuously opposed a system in 
advocacy of which I am both prouil and pleased to li 
my name recorded. It is a system that bide fair h 
more generally tolerated, even if it does not promise 
be essentially useful to all civilized con 
system to which I allude is Phrenology; and though 1 
B novice in the matter compared to its great o: 
and promoters, I enter fearlessly into any combat whi 
seeks to overthrow it, or any conversation by which' 
may receive strength at my hands. What has beeoi I 
source of ridicule to many persona, has been ii 
nothing more than the budding of a great science, whi 
guini strength as it grows, and admirers as it blosac 
I know no sutyect to which I would so willingly d 
your attention as this, if 1 may be permitted to hav« 
choice in the matter. The abstruser parts may not IM 
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suitable to discuss in a dialogue ; but that is no reason 
why, in aiming at an useful^ scientific, and moral end, we 
should exclude the subject alt(^ther. Your intention 
being to converse upon matters akin to that in which 
you justly attained so much celebrity, and approached, 
if not edipsed, every other philosophic sun in your time, 
I entreat you to devote at least some portion of the 
time to Phrenology which you propose spending with me. 
The old system is too stale, if not untrue. Your virtues 
snd excellencies stand recorded in the page of history ; 
and your philosophy will long be known for its depth 
and research. In my memory your name is revered ; but 
I could wish to have seen you more favourably disposed 
towards the new philosophy introduced by Grail and 
Spurzhelm, and which they so ably and zealously pro- 
pounded and defended. 

STEWART. 

Though unwilling to give my unqualified assent to 
all the details of your doctrine, I have no objection 
to give them some consideration. I was, in truth, 
recognised as an opponent to the system you embrace ; 
I rejected the advances of Spurzheim, whom, at first, I 
looked upon as a visionary; and discovered myself, in 
every respect, hostile to any encroachment upon the esta- 
blished systems connected with the science of mind, 
regarding it as an innovation which the experience of the 
world did not sanction. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

That I should have an opportunity of exchanging 
thoughts with one in whom prejudice can no longer 
exist, is a privilege I never anticipated, and one which 
I cannot too dearly prize. It were not to be expected 
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that any individual so exalted, and who had entered upon 
a happier state, should take the trouhle of enquiring into 
the progress, or feel pleasure in the advancement, of any 
philosophy connected with this globe. 

STEWART. 

True — it may seem unaccountable that I, who live in a 
region so separated from you, and where piety and wiad om 
are the most essential elements, and where pbilosophen 
are assembled from every quarter of this globe, should ftd 
sufficient interest in your sciences, your virtues, and your 
morals, as to bring myself into contact with them again, 
enquire into their progress, and rejoice in their advance- 
ment. My sphere is one of enchantment, where rea- 
sonings such as Plato's, and musings such as Homer^i, 
give an additional lustre to the scene. It is an inter- 
mediate state, where its occupants look forward to the 
day of judgment, when the great archangel shall sound 
the last trump, and all nations and people be gathered 
together before God. We wait to behold the long- 
expected events which we have not yet been permitted to 
see — " the sapphire thrones standing undazzling to the 
sight " — the face, hitherto invisible, welcoming the blessed 
to their mansions on high, with a smile of benignance, 
and mercy, and love. We wait to hear celestial harps 
hymning the praise of God, and the hallelujahs of the 
angelic choirs who are inspired by the presence of the 
Deity— 

** Where dwells love, and joy, and pure delight, 
** Where swiftly flee the roseate hours away ; 

'* And spirits of heaven mark not their rapid flight, 
** Since all's one boundless, bright, eternal day.'' 

The character of our present enjoyments is altogether 
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independent of those inconceivable scenes described in the 
Revelations. It is simply mind meeting mind ; but though 
not permitted to pry into the deeper mysteries of Grod 
concerning the state upon which we are engaged or appointed 
to enter^ we are yet^ in some d^ee^ like Solomon^ in 
terrestrial matters^ who^ with a heart deeply inspired^ ele- 
vated^ and enlarged^ comprehended all nature^ " from the 
hyssop to the cedar." Into our minds has been shed a 
great and marvellous light ; but the ^here to which we 
have been transported is so much more congenial to their 
expansion^ that our visits to this earth are attended by an 
evident diminution of that light's lustre. Yet whatever 
that light is, it is borrowed, as much as that of the beau- 
tifully fiill orb we now see rising above the summit of 
yonder hilL Though curiosity may bring us among you, 
no addition is made to the peculiar happiness which is 
attached to our ethereal constitution, except when we have 
occasion to exult in the piety and virtue of those in whom 
the whole family of angels and saints feel a lively interest. 
One of the greatest pleasures you have is the retrospection 
of the past; this affords us but little; as that, and all 
other earthly felicities fall very short of the perfection of 
our enjoyments. *' The soul," linked to its earthly frame, 
'^is enlivened by looking back upon past enjoyments: 
it is a blessing next to that of happiness in actual pos- 
session ; the past and the present only are certain — the 
future is darkened by the cloud of obscurity, or dazzling 
in the ever-changing light of Hope." Of the expan- 
siveness of our minds, in our own pure element, you can 
have no conception, nor would any revelation from me 
give you an adequate idea of it. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This I can easily conceive. St. Paul, who was caught 
up to the third heaven, and into paradise, ventured not. 
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on his return^ to give a description of what he heard and 
saw. In paradise he heard and saw^ he says^ unspeakable 
things^ which it is not lawful or possible for man to 
utter. He makes no allusion to heaven^ as though it was 
too awfully grand and glorious for him even to refer 
to. How ineffectually has St. John, in the Revelations^ 
described his vision or dream ; nor was St Stephen, to 
whom the heavens were opened, and he permitted to see 
the glory of God, and '< Jesus standing at the right hand 
of God," able to describe the splendour and magnifioenoe 
of the scene. These are all miracles — visions, which 
these chosen persons were allowed to behold, but not 
to represent by any human words. It is not, indeed, in 
the power of any earth-bom language to convey a notion 
of such glorious wonders. It would require something 
more than human intellect to bring them within the limit 
of our comprehension. 

STEWART. 

The word unspeakable may be rendered secret, and 
the words of St. Paul read thus — '' I heard things which 
neither can, nor ought to be described." It is impoasiUe 
for mortal man to comprehend so much as the nature 
and joys of a redeemed spirit, much less the splendour 
of the heavenly temple. I have as little power to depict 
to you the glories of an invisible state as Paul, Peter, and 
John had. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

It was the opinion of Grotius that no inferior being 
could comprehend one exalted above himself, unless, 
indeed, the superior revealed the nature of his own 
elevation. 



STEWART. 

From experience I find that an Ulea of tills elevnlion 
is not communicable. I cannot Ucscribe to ^ou explicitly 
in what consists oar enjoymenl. It is borrowed trom a 
Source of whose attributes we know little ,- nor do we see 
whence radiate the beams which bring eo much brighlnesi, 
and such a perpetual light and inconceivable fehdty to 
^Mff dement. Here — 



^^K " And fancy TBptureB that we never kdew." 

Unable Co judge of our own sensationE so mysterioualy 
delightful — incapable of understanding whereiu cousistB 
the fulness of our joy, we cannot express what we feel ; 
particularly when occasions call us to this globe, where 
the soaring of the intellect la not so brilliant and strong, 
nor the wi^mth of the ofiectioDs so ardent and beatific. 
From the nature of this planet, it is perhaps as neceosary 
that the faculties of man sliould be sustained and displayed 
by means of material parts, as that a sound should be 
propagated by meaos of oil. But since the mind can live 
disjointed bom its muterial tenement, as my own expe- 
rience proves, it must, of necessity, be distinct in nature 
from that tenement, though not destined to exist or act 
on earth without it, unless it be sent from above. 
Through whatever media our sensations might have been 
produced on earth, they suSer ubalement only in their 
violence and abuse when separated from such gross media. 
In Biy time there was an opinion, formed certainly on 
unsubstantial grounds, that the interval elapsing between 
death and tlie resurrection is to the soul a state of sleep. 
itivity, however, is a property not belonging to as^irit. 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

It has been the opmioQ of sages of old— it is the 
opinion of some infidels of the present day, that the soul 
absolutely dies with the body. 

STEWART. 

To talk of the death of the soul, when there are ao 
many direct testimonies to the contrary, is a proof of a 
debased heart.— But the evening being fiur spent, we wiU 
leave this suligect till another opportunity ofl^ finr oar 
meeting. Meanwhile, learn to look upon me as a welcome 
visitor, friendly to you, individually, and well-di^osed 
towards the whole human race. Till then adieu ! 

At that instant my companion vanished from my 
sight. His disappearance was not the least remarkable part 
of this singular phenomenon. He was gone — I knew not 
whither nor how : his departure was momentary — ^instan- 
taneous. He had conversed with me as one human ; but 
he left me like one who had omnipotence at his command. 
Now visible, now invisible 



** And what seemed corporeal 

** Melted as breath into the wind.'' 

The inimitable Bums has compared sensual pleasure 

'^ To snow that falls upon a river— 

** A moment white — then gone for ever !" 

This disappearance of snow may convey a pretty accurate 
notion of my visitor's vanishing. The change was as 
rapid as a flash of lightning, without occasioning the 
slightest commotion in the air, or any perceptible altera^ 
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tion in any thing except my own feelings^ which were 
indescribable. I was'not prepared for an event so sudden^ 
for a mutation so abrupt. I felt^ for a moment^ incon- 
solable at the loss^ for he seemed a newly-acquired friend 
-—one whose experience I could trusty and from whom 
consolation might be derived: and yet a^n occasional 
sensation of fear intermingled itself with my hopes and 
sympathies^ sufficient to disturb my repose^ and some- 
tim'es dark enough to cast a gloom into those avenues 
which were wont to afford comfort and relief. To think^ 
was to become entangled in a labyrinth more inextricable 
than ever?— to disbelieve^ was idle and impossible. Be it 
as it may, I determined to keep the matter a secret, lest 
perdiance, by some strange fatality, I should be deceived; 
and lest the incredulous should ridicule, and think that 
insanity, instead of a ghost, had visited me. — The moon 
was throwing her beams on the verdant heath, the dark 
green Miage, the jutting rock. By her soft light I 
leisurely retraced my steps, and began to think of our 
next meeting, both longing and fearing to see my visitor 
again. 
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On a fine evening, a little before sunset^ I rambled 
towards the Valley of Rocks. It was the dose of a lovely 
day, and from a distant dell was heard the little nightin- 
gale's wild and melodious song, which echoed and re- 
echoed in the valley I had just reached. At the extreme 
end of this valley stands the Castle Rock, an insulated 
pile of stone, rugged and precipitous, rising loftfly and 
abruptly to the height of three or four hundred feet from 
the beach which bounds the Bristol Channel. On the 
land-side its summit may be approadied by a somewhat 
gradual slope. Here it is cut ofi^from the main promon- 
tory by a ravine of half its depth, as though, in this 
ravine, which forms a sort of arm to the valley, there 
had at one period been a river which poured its contents 
into the sea below, thus forming, it may be conceived^ a 
beautiful cascade. From this ravine, if such it may be 
called, a magnificent sea-view is presented to the eye. 
On either side rise towering pillars of rock ; across the 
channel are perceived the Welch coast and mountains ; and 
a little to the left, at evening, the setting sun sinking 
below the horizon, and throwing its feeble rays on the still 
waters firom which they are refiected, casting a light of 
varied hues and softness. This valley is known to the 
Devonians as the Valley of Rocks ; it was formerly called 
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tiwVallarfcf Stones; and at a itill mofe fcmole period^ 
tile VaUvf of Deans or Danes. Being bounded on botii 
uSLmhflaitfp^QiioA, it was doabtfess seleeledbjr 
the Daniah aoidiera for an enoampment Ita eonttguitj 
toiiieaea, aadtoaflney nndnktedcoantrj^riaidctedite 
pliee of gnat aeeoxtty. To hatve fimmd a better aCatlon 
in tiboae da ja of npine and alriib waa abmoat impoaaOile. 
Lynton ia attoatsd at the entranoe of tfaia TaDey^ wldsh 
ia aboat a mile in kngdi. It temdnatea in a beaatlAil 
wwdy li^, which bends ita ooorae inland, with here and 
then knoUi^ many hundred ftet h^g^ consred with small 
oaki^ whidij when in leaf, gt?e a peculiar diann to the 
aesoerf* Contnated with tiie huge beda and pilea of rock, 
it appeaiSy psAi^ to greater adtantage than it other- 
wiaewoold. From theaeknoiDa the sea and oppoaltocoaat 
are noble otdects, especially ftom a spot called Duty Fdnt, 
whi«& is rather the termination of a headland of gigantie 
heig^ty yawning terrifically over the channel's bank, 
where the sea-gull is watching for prey, and the little bark 
i^pears a distant olrject — a mere speck on the ocean, 
frpm the great elevation of the diff. 

In the valley itself, which is so much talked of, the 
tourist may, perhaps, be disappointed: but a walk is 
connected with it that forms the chief point of attraction, 
and which is grand beyond conception. To the valley 
belongpB a wildness, a desolation, and a lonesomeness, pe- 
culiarly its ovm. Not a tree nor a shrub graces its banks. 
It recslls to our memory the description given of the 
rites of ancient Babylon, and other by-gone eastern cities, 
by Keith and Buckingham. It is awe-striking— sublime 
without being beautifid. In the evening a gloom pre- 
vails, which gives it a still more solemn appearance. 
This gloominess is attributable to the high promontories 
obstructing the rays of the sun, now setting behind 
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them. In boisterous weather, when the wind eomes 
whistling by, and the surge of the sea is beating vehe- 
mently against the towering difis, sending up its spray 
to a great height, and occasioning a reverberating sound 
like distant thunder, there is a solemn grandeur aboat 
the whole scene that defies description. A fitter place 
could not well be conceived than this in impetiuras 
weather for calling up spectral illusions in the mind. 
Here Fancy, roaming at large, may indulge in all her 
ghostly and terrific reveries, and even hear some unknown 
voice in the winds telling you, in the words of Warton^ 
in his ^^ Pleasures of Melancholy," that a 

** ghostly shape 
*' At distance seen, inyifes, with beck'ning hand, 
" Thy lonesome steps." 

How often have I watched the small, fhdl bark fh>m 
this point, when the sea threatened immediate destruc- 
tion to her and her little crew ! How intently have I 
gazed on the wrecks sometimes spread over the watery 
waste, the relics of which were the ensigns of death 
to those toil-worn mariners who, while reposing in sleep, 
had been roused by the cry of the watch ! 

'* Arise, O sleeper I oh, arise and see, 
" There's not a twiny thread 'twizt death and thee I 
*' This darksome place thou measur'st, is thy grave, 
** And sudden death rides proud on yonder wave.*' 

Here have I 
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stood, till through the vast profound, 
'* Dismal afar, but more astounding near, 
** A mingled tumult struck my startled ear — 

'^ The vaulted deep and trembling shore resound. 
" Far on the right the bellowing flood descends ; 
** Above, the frowning rock for ever bends." 

BoyiTa Dante. 
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It WW at a pniodf hoirofar, wlien the cfaamiel wag 
not ilintutbcd bj ilonn ot tempeat— •whoi not ao nmcii aa 
alvaaA of ^irlnid^ aor a lippla OB the aaa, liaa p«Mq^^ 
**^md whmmMl'UfjbLt waa oait on the dadowed lockai 
IktA'iAB Fraftnor Mam nade Vimafttf TiiQilat The 
iirt i^anbeoaoHteed adtg^t tnmor throog^ myflamc^ 
wUfllL.^n» apon #Hpatad'1iy hk placid and in?ili&g 
MfJhmttiam I had noovand ftom my mo- 
tanrar he ipoinu ■ JEIia vatoB appairtd DMia awaai 
and aMifdioua than ent* The inteiaat he had eutad 
iajny.aiMfmaaahaiin to every ^aord and look. It 
ma a jftHI waamiwilUng to faieik; ftr I eoikftiiit 
paw t tam isac and atnnger aa he oonthined to eidie niy 
lwM<ginatiflB» ijt^ fliodibr.iiiy leaMn, Mod 6tM§jtA to my 
anaoa* :Hia cop aa w a t h m .waa Ihe more capttfating aa it 
gaawflnnfliartoaM; andlhegui to think IihonULIodt 
ibr hia jcriodiqd Tudts with impatience and iAfttaatfon; 
It even ooeorred to me that this enthusiasm may beoomd 
an erily by engrosBing too much of my attention, and 
^taking me from duties, social and moral, which it waa 
incnmhent on me to perform. At present it had d<Hie 
thky finr to diride my thoughts was a task which I had 
neither the will nor the power to efifect. We all know 
the overpowering authority of the will— its wonder-work- 
ing influence. To that man yields ; it is a magnet that 
draws him whithersoever it would. Reason is its slaye ; 
sentiment its handmaid ; £ir all .is brought in subjec- 
tion to its authority. It is, unfortunately, too much 
under the dominion of our imaginative Acuities — too 
much the servant of our passions, and, by them, leads 
us to the commission of evlL It is a baneful attribute 
when not properly directed, urging man to the perpetra- 
tion of the deepest crimes, which are varied in proportion 
to its capridousness. 
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STEWART. 

Our last interview was one of great moment^ as it 
referred to events connected with the future. To-day 
we must consider the particular object of my visits which 
has more immediate reference to the present and the 
past. I do not^ however^ intend to lay restrictions upon 
our converse, to the exclusion of such digressions as may 
arise out of the subject in question, and be, in their 
turn, of a profitable and entertaining cast. Whenever 
any thing useful can be elicited, let it be done. We 
must know nothing of &stidiousness, nothing of that 
excessive caution which afiects to be vnse and lenient 
under the cover of being charitable. Whatever abuse 
presents itself, suffer it not to pass unnoticed. Unless it 
be drawn from its retreat, and animadverted upon, it will 
continue its pernicious influence. It must be exposed to 
the gaze of the world in all its hideousness and deformity, 
that men may no longer be duped by its spedousness. 
There is a false delicacy in not exposing prevalent errors^ 
on the presumption that acrimony and jealousy have 
prompted to their exposure. The most philanthropic 
man hopes to see them expunged — the wisest endeavours 
to effect it. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I readily concur with you in this opinion. It is 
obvious that the improvement of the world is checked by 
attempts to conceal those defects which have stolen insi- 
diously into our social systems, and corrupted the springs 
of society. It is delightful, however, to know that sudi 
defects are merely of a temporary duration — that they 
lose their force and very existence in the mansions of the 
redeemed. I have thought much of our late interview. 
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The f^dtous account you have giveu of the in 

c is one upou which uone who huve not jtt twted tt 
sweets, can dwell without conaiilerable eniotloili It 
e almost to be desired that we had a knowledge of die 
happiness of that state, if not of Heaven, thou^ BOt 
permitted (o enjoy it. Not so, however, if the efast 
would be as uohappy, and inglorious, and rinftil M Ae 
Rev. Dr. Taylor, the friend of the itnraortal Johmeai 
, wlw eije "a prerknu uid dnanututU 
f a«Mieit]rarHeftTCii"liiiotglteB, "ki^ 
ftbr^tsMttmeble snd etenulrewnd, we 
■ hiAatei to aoddpate it b^ a Totuntaiy and 
gv^Htav CTlinclkn of our praient exlrtenoe, and, of 
nta^ ilf f il—tioti rf that poat which nvTUeBcehaa 

3TEWABT. 
ma idea of Taylor was greatly commended for its 
ori^oality, but contravened for its inconsistency. He 
moat probably borrowed it from Shakspeare, who nys, 
in lelatioa to the Book of Fate, 

" Oh,itt1iis wen seen, 
" Thebapirfcatyoiith, — riewtDghis progress through, — 
" What poiU put, what crosses to ensue, 
" Would shut the book, and sit him down and die." 

2d Hairy ilk. 

The idea ia one that would snggest itself to any mind 
aentstomed to reflect on the exaltation of celestial glories, 
and the advantages and disadvantages that might arise 
from their perceptible revelation to ua. In the dream 
impated to LinnieuB, the renowned botanist, a similar 
nedon is conveyed in these words: — " It must not be 
revealed to man too clearly what are the glories of that 
exalted state, lest he should be unwilling to remain his 
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appointed time in this^ and rushing immatuxely into it, 
should fidl in the desired end." 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This is a gratuitous assumption^ irreconcQeable with 
reason^ yet according with the views of Lucan^ who aayi 
that '* the gods conceal from men the happiness of detUiy 
that they may endure life." To wish for an intemew 
vrith one of those from whose houm, it is said^ no tra- 
veller returns, is a laudable curiosity ; but if it be derired 
for the sake of confirming belief^ it savours of infidelity. 

STEWART. 

It is questioning the authenticity of Scripture. He 
who desires it^ is wanting in fidth. It is not fit ym 
should know the mysteries of another world. Toa an 
disqualified, by reason of your nature^ to oomprehoid 
them, much less to build any species of fidth on them. 
I would have you turn your thoughts to what is revealed. 
If you believe not this, you will believe nothing. It ii 
the strongest evidence, because it is the word of God. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Seeing, however, the unbelief of the human heart as 
regards a futurity — seeing the absorption of the mind in 
the engrossing vanities of the world, and the prostitution 
of the noble faculties which Adam has transmitted to us 
— ^feculties fitted, when unabused, for the highest desti- 
nies, even for eternity in heaven, it were, apparently, to 
be desired that members of another and a happier world 
should sometimes appear in that visible, though intan- 
gible, shape in which you now stand before me. In this 
case palpable evidence, such as could not be cheated by a 
delusive imagination or a perverted reason, would be 
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r^tt Ait fmnMkf Qndar wIMi aU kbnur 
i'Qt lis^flii^fas tihio finiDdrtifln c#a fidth ihioi iHddi 
ncudddBriwi tubewJeMied. So, at kat^ it apj^eni 

tawMJhiiniierBwioitfng •■ liie mind hop om employ; 

In* a Vgut tMtfmottj^ niuMO anthdritj we dam nol 

B0tr4idk«e tiwmf^oiie roae ftom the deadi 
it!ilirMB;<;ii imwiUiBg to aawnt to this dedan^ 
Ihoa^ like the emideoDj it is oooatantly imdeiv 
gofaig a diange, e ap e r ic udi ^ Jilw our own j^anet in ita 
dhnal and ammal WfotMaOM, a perpetoal change, it 
tiHiy%idonieaaol(jMatp the defecating iafiiieiibe of the 
flwaiafBjg^tiewwwi In Ui fldncHy hia itnngth, and hia 
fli^HiiqrvtiviBfaidiaoonet-likeinitamafeuiaita. Bvt 
aartlii iBn»nig^ pondnr <iint£l the iHioie oahdx^giie of 
f iwnnltiea, 4b<pwit&the ^ of aelfiahneaa and icepti* 
dHDj peipeUatod by thia monster, human reason, appears 
befiana yon, sii^ening and terrifTing even to behold. In 
speaking of the mind, it is the business of the phrendo- 
giat to treat of its habits and tendencies. There is a long 
dudn of iiealties inherent in man ; but if we toudi upon 
ita eooatittttion without including the abuses, the vices, 
it ganeratea, we do injustice to the cause, and leave un- 
lOQGlied themost essential feature of the whole. If we 
talk of the eonatitution of a government, and say nothing 
of the hahita of the people living under it, and fbr whom 
that government waa framed, we are guilty of an omission 
wfaidi few circumstances can warrant. In the bestowal 
ef oar feculdes, the Creator thought little of his work in 
compariaon with the efi^ct it might produce. He gave 
them that they might burst forth in vigorous obedience, 
and that the seed they dropped might spring up, yielding a 
harvest of piety and virtue. When Grod created tiie 
earth, and all things preparatory to the vital part of it. 
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he lliought ol* tLe happiness he ahoulil iliEpcnse. 
looked forward to the seasons, lo the ft'ogrance of floi 
the warbling of birds, the beauties of the landscape, 
noming unil the eveniiig — in fact, the whole of nati 
producing hannoiiy, and love, and unfeigned aod | 
rejoicings among his rational creatures ; a&ectioDS 
r^oicings of wbtdi nothing save mind cun partake, 
about which the cold, calculating philosopher cona 
himself GO little. 

STEWART. 
So long as religion is not supplanted by metaphys 
ailment, such as mcntul discussions usually involve- 
long m the tendencies of the mind are moraUzed a 
with the view of discovering of what the faculties, wht 
those tendencies proceed, consist — so long as the phTou 
gist, in his hope to elide truth, does good by comraeiU 
upon the prevailing vices, the abuses of nature, it i 
much to be wished that ridicule should not dauDt ti 
nor indifference paxalyte his exertions. But the etud 
phrenology would seem to hold out no inducemen 
comments of this nature. I have not of late canvi 
my views on the suhject ; but in by-gone days this at 
seemed to perpetuate an idea of which 1 could not di' 
myself, that it gave the mind a fatal bias which no 
cumstances had the means of remedying. Tbeprind 
of your doctrine ure plainly these, and upon them I b 
my creed as to the tendency they appear to have in ki 
ing the will of man subserviKiit to his organic confiir 
tion. You say that the brain, which I doubt not ia 
most delicate and beautiful piece of workmanship bek 
ing to the body, is divided into different portions, h1 
have each a distinct mode of action. If I mistake ! 
you further declare that in proportion to the number 
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rile of the molecules, or atoms, which each poTtkia GOn- 
tains, so is the strength of the mental eniotioUj frbelbn 
it develop itself in mntiTe or action, elicited frtni tbHn. 
Upon the strength of these hypotheses I Itgae tbv^ 
The force of an; particular emotion of the milld lAidl 
elicits bad as well as good motives being Jatoniilicd In 
extent by the size of the medium through wUehitli 
given, then that tbrce, whatever it be, that domtllBtlflB ot 
«■• BHitil tin over ■nettuTj !■ rendaml ndMerrioit to 
tt« me dlMn , Uke a TQKttkn to > mnaleal i oitrai nen^ 
ftn^^lriildiitlidbidajad. . 

PHHKKOLbaiST. 
WIA ibeM ]priiid^ It would be difflcnlt Ibr the 
MMt UatUOooB fbitnoloe^ writer to find ftnlt. Im- 
fBtU nucming wOl, hoverer, shew how vaj ill 
■d^tsd Ac? ore to lead to the inftrcnce which a^ean 
to grow out of them, 1. e. the fatality of mind. It ia a 
find widij durished by most phrenologists, that an infisr- 
nwB of thii kind, so diametrically opposed to the views 
of a Chrisdan oatioii, and to that Holy Book by which it 
ii iiMDdod ihe whole mental economy of man shall be 
gpfcned, dionld be expunged. Against your early im- 
ftetnoa tlum are many argamenta to be advanced. I 
would take your ovni simile as an appropriate vehicle of 
definoe. A mnsicai vibration is not alone dependent on 
ita inilniinent. Take a violin for example : first it 
reqaina some independent agent to move its springs, and 
Own air to give a vibrating sound. The larger, too, that 
vicriin is, the more powerful is the sound it gives forth. It 
ia just to with the brain. It requires some agent apart 
ftom itaelf to move it; and those motions, when given, 
aie under the influence of external means, directed by 
them, impelled by them, the brain yet having a reserving 
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authority : like the violin, it is passive until operated 
upon by causes having a stronger iminression in propor- 
tion to the size — the constitution of . the instnuneiit 
which is used as the medium. 

STEWART. 

Phrenology viewed in such a light has the effiwt of 
dissipating, in no inconsiderable d^;ree, that fionnidaUe 
objection which most anti-phrenologists have been ready 
to urge against it. The view, I say, cancels a notioii 
which has long darkened the sceptical hemisphere. I 
doubt not its truth, because I can adduce no cogent rea- 
sons to overthrow it. But there are other objections 
which require some refutation; and as the prgodicei 
which this orb's inhabitants imbibe, will not be removed 
by the argument involved in your explanation, without 
other and more cogent ones, it would be well if yoa 
more explicitly stated and enforced them. The more 
opposing forces you provide yourself with, the more for- 
midable will be the station you occupy, and the more 
likely will you be to come off victorious in the battle 
which phrenologists have been so long waging, and it 
would appear without having encroached much hitherto 
upon their enemies' ground. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

In Mr. Combe's " Constitution of Man," a book of 
considerable thought and ingenuity, there is, in my 
opinion, one error tantamount to that which Is sufficient 
to exclude phrenology from the minds of the Christian 
public. I allude to the declaration, purporting to be a 
deduction, such as the anti-phrenologist would draw, in 
reference to the tendency of this science. It is this — *' a 
man cannot become penetrated by the love of Grod, except 
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through the aid of souod and sufficient material organs ; 
ind I yentuie to affirm^ that the influence of the organs 
does not terminate with these extreme cases^ but operates 
in all circiimstances and in every individual^ aiding or 
impeding the reception and efficacy even of revelation." — 
Mr. Combe's zeal and talent must secure him the respect 
of the public The argumentative and ludd scope of his 
mind^ which has portrayed the features of a principle 
io wunderitdly important in the philosophic era^ and so 
marvellously concerned in the destinies of futurity^ gives 
him a high standing among the moralists and philoso- 
phers of the day^ in the attainment of which every man 
would feel himself fortunate. But this is a blemish in 
bis philosophy. To this subject^ however^ we will revert 
on acme fbture occasion. Meanwhile^ rest assured that 
phrenology has no &talizing tendency^ so far as religious 
emanations and devotional feelings are concerned. 

STEWART. 

I 

Is it not deemed an objection to phrenology that the 
higher classes of society are indisposed to admit its 
truth? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Yes : but this conclusion is very premature. If you 
allude to the nobility^ I find no difficulty in furnishing a 
reply. Our situations in life have not presented us with 
passports to the closets and retired haunts of men in the 
highest circles^ where alone the sober lucubrations of the 
mind are poured forth. We may, perchance, meet them 
at the banquet of the rich and noble, and in other festive 
scenes, where no other allusion is made to phrenology 
than in a jesting or ironical manner ; such as that young 
lady can have no other organ than that of marvellousness. 
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as her head is full of nothing but romance and fiction ; 
or that gentleman can have no social organs^ for he talks 
of retiring from society^ disgusted with its levities and 
inconsistencies^ into some sequestered spot, where he can 
hear nothing but the bleating of the sheep, the horn of 
the shepherd, or the song of the ploughman. The pur- 
suits of the higher classes are such as do not lead them 
to studies so comparatively devoid of interest, and to 
involved in abstrusities as this science ; and hence we can 
draw no inference from the scepticism of men who are 
attracted too much by other pursmts to give this sulgect 
due consideration. 

STEWART. 

True. They are, besides, not a writing body; there- 
fore, whatever opinions they have, are not handed down to 
the world in the only true form from whence we can 
gain proper information of the sentiments of their minds. 
We have nothing but their verbal testimony, which aU 
will acknowledge is but slight. One feels anxious to 
conciliate men of rank in its favour, if it really deserve 
such favour, seeing the influence of fashionable support. 
Though the walks of phrenology may be strewed with 
flowers of variegated hues, there is a sombreness in their 
tints which renders them little attractive to men whose 
natural element is one of great brilliancy and gaiety. 
Not that such personages are incapacitated by nature for 
intellectual pursuits ; for 1 have always considered that, 
with elevation of birth, there is commonly an elevated 
intellect, and almost universally an expanded forehead, 
which you admit is an indication of intellectual ability. 
In my intercourse with the nobility, I have met with 
but few who gave a willing countenance to this doctrine. 
I pretend not to say on what this unwillingness depends. 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 



My intercourse with this class is too slight to suflfer 
me to form any judgment in the matter ; yet it is suffi- 
cient to allow roe to say, that I owe to a young lady of 
noble birth the passionate fondness I have conceived for 
this science. This lady I had the good fortune to meet 
at the table of a common friend. The strong intellectual 
bias of her mind, conjoined with the beauty of her 
person, rendered her an object of general interest. With 
the most unaffected air, she enquired of me whether that 
beautiful science phrenology was gaining ground among 
the literati of the day. As a physician, she took it for 
granted I was fully able to answer the question, looking 
upon the science as intimately connected with medicine. 
Anxious to give a satisfactory answer to one so interesting, 
and ashamed of the advantage she had, in being better 
conversant than myself with that which it was my ^>ar- 
ticular business to know, I felt confused, and attempted 
to evade the question by professing myself sceptical. 
With this reply, however, she was not satisfied, and per- 
ceiving my indecision, which arose entirely from igno- 
rance, she proposed to enter fully into particulars before 
we parted, for which purpose I retired to the drawing- 
room soon after the ladies. Here she entered with 
enthusiasm into the subject upon which we may now be 
supposed to have met. I listened attentively to the fair 
advocate of phrenology ; and when she discussed the 
merits of the science, interspersing her arguments with 
many lively anecdotes, — when, with a pleasing address, 
heightened by the persuasiveness of her manner, the 
ease, fluency, and grace of her language, she told me of 
the good which was the probable result of its promulga- 
tion, and of the benefit which society in general would 
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receive^ I was irresistibly led to place some confidence in 
what she advanced^ though it sufficed not to pennade 
me. The reproof, for such I found it, had a deriraUe 
effect. DeviUe himself could not have pleaded the cause 
with greater energy. 

STEWART. 

Had the enthusiasm of this lady, whose person and 
manners seem to have had more attractions fi>r you than 
the science whose cause she advocated, any effbct upon 
her fiunily by inducing them to think as she thou^t, 
and feel as she felt ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

They were not inattentive to the arguments she ad- 
vanced and the facts she adduced; but they were too 
indifferent to the whole matter to give it an impartial 
investigation, or to place full reliance on all she was 
enabled to bring forward. Her nervous pleading, how- 
ever, had a different effect upon myself. I took the 
subject into consideration, gave it, for a short period, my 
undivided attention, and then it was I discovered that I 
had been living in darkness and r^ecting a science 
capable of yielding much useful information, much 
amusement and gratification — one on which the happi- 
ness and prosperity of families, nay, of a nation, might 
be made, perhaps, in some measure, to depend. 

STEWART. 

If the cold reception, perhaps I may add ridicule^ 
which phrenology has met with among the higher classes 
of society do not seriously afiect its truth, it is at least 
rendered dubious by the great hesitation long manifested 
in schools of learning, and by men of talent, to give it 
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the least Banction as an mductivej or other than a &n- 
taatical science. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Fantastical you have said. Phrenology is nndeserving 
the ridicule it has met with. If merit is due to Locke^ 
Beidy and Descartes^ it is equally due to Gall^ Spurz- 
heiiD, and Comhe.^ They are men who have trod in the 
same path of sdence. The main object of both classes 
has been to develop the constitution of the human mind. 
One has spoken of it as unconnected with organs^ the 
other refers you to it through the medium of the brain. 
One hopes to elucidate the matter by reasoning alone^ 
the other by reasoning and observation combined. The 
phrenologist endeavours to prove that the mind has a 
certain number of inherent^ immaterial faculties common 
to all men^ and respectively or individually manifested by 
different material parts, while the metaphysician passes 
by these inherent elements, and alludes, more particu- 
larly, to those spontaneous evolutions of the mind under 
emotion which constitute, in themselves, nothiDg more 
nor less than the operations or effects of an internal 
cause that is by him overlooked. The philosophy of 
both orders is profound, and as philosophers of no ordi- 
nary qualifications, must phrenologists be ranked. Can- 
vass their motives, and they will be found good and 
disinterested; put their talents to the test, and what 
mentalists shall be seen to outstrip them ? Spurzheim, 
not only anatomized the brain, and discovered what 
others had failed to perceive, but he dissected, as it were, 
the mental principle itself, laid bare its motives and 
actions, its tendencies and sympathies — the real elements 
of its constitution. His disciples are merely following 
the course he pursued ; clearing away, meanwhile, all 
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incumbrances^ and attempting to break down the ftctions 
and fastidious barrier which public opinion has raised 
against it. On this barrier the word prejudice is written 
in characters so legible that all may see them who view 
the science with a tolerant and impartial eye. This has 
proved itself a sad obstacle to the progress of phrenology. 
In your time^ especially^ there was a disinclination to 
recognize phrenology on the ground of its not being a 
sober piece of philosophy^ or even so much as a system 
from whence may issue some new lights some increasing 
interest^ some ample testimony, some profit and advan- 
tage in a moral point of view. 

STEWART. 

Has then this disinclination become less evident in 
those who are capable of judging of the merits or demerits 
of this subject ? To loosen the shackles of discord is to 
break the bonds of impiety, for perpetual wrangling, 
whether it be in science, in morals, or in religion, must 
engender personal feelings inimical to the well-being of 
man. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Of late the science has gained ground considerably 
among individual members of learned bodies, among men 
of undisputed talents. But one reason why the doctrine 
has been so little tolerated by such persons, is the little 
consideration they have given it: nor have the un&ir 
reviews of phrenological works that have been put forth 
from time to time, had a trifling effect in checking the 
enterprising mind or the curiosity of the public. These 
notices have been unfair from their containing deductions 
having a ridiculous cast, and not warranted by the pr^ 
mises whence they were drawn. Your own countrjrman. 
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Jeffireyj perrerted^ mistconstrued^ and misunderstood the 
literal meaning of the phrenological productions he criti- 
cised^ and hence drew inferences which facts did not 
justify. Mr. Greorge Combe's reply to this attack is a 
noble defence of the science he advocates, and a most 
satisfiictory exposure of his antagonist's weakness or want 
of candour. As with Jeffrey's critiques^ so has it been 
with those of most other reviewers. They have had 
weight, however, with the public mind, and given a fan- 
tastical colouring to the science which time only can 
remove. I never yet saw a review against phrenology 
wherein the meaning of the phrenologist was not per- 
verted ; wherein unskil^ness and almost total ignorance 
of the doctrine were not distinctly evident. I speak not 
of the talent of the reviewers, which has often displayed 
itself with vigour and energy, but I speak of their total 
unfitness for their office, in this instance, by reason of 
their manifest ignorance of that which they pretend to 
review. I look upon phrenology as being as difficult a 
subject to understand as is Medicine, or Law, or The- 
ology, and it would be more than ridiculous, nay posi- 
tively unfair, in a person, knowing nothing of either of 
these departments, to sit down and review the compo- 
sition of a Divine, a Lawyer, or a Physician, whose 
especial business it is to be conversant with the doctrines 
they explain, the precepts they inculcate. To bring for- 
ward instances in proof of my assertion would be a work 
of supererogation, so numerous are they. Every phre- 
nologist can bear testimony to this truth ; every one is 
ready to aver that phrenologists have been unfairly dealt 
by in this respect ; and that it has given an unfavourable 
bias to the public mind, more especially to those persons 
who place implicit confidence in the opinions of reviewers. 
The idea, too, of discovering the motives, talents, and 
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A tendency of tht; nund bj brnnps (aa 
called) upon the scull, is made to appear la such a 
culoua point of vien, as to preclode the possibility of itt 
being looked upon tlirough any other medium than ihif 
of prejudice. I am satisfled this has hitherto fonoed ■ 
serious obstacle. Imperfectly considered it bean an uui 
reoBonable character, nor has it ceased to have effect upon 
men who were aflerwards led to see ihe importance of 
the truth it conveyed. 

STEWART. 
Btit why, if it be both an useful and philoBophia 
Byatein, should it have been bo long excluded from on 
recognized schools of learning ? 



PHRENOLOGIST. 
That our Colleges and our Holla, and other establiahe 
institutions of the country have so long rejected it, u 
withheld their cordial assent to the principles it involve 
after the unfavourable introduction it received thim tl 
reviewers, when first promulgated W effect in this countr 
now nbout thirty yeaxi ago, is not to be wondered a 
Beades, the great difficulty there is in reducing it to fi 
principles, so for as its apphcation is concerned, 
which takes nothing &om its truth, is another olgectio 
to itsbdngiDculcatedin aeata of learning, where we knin 
it is not the business toinstitute, but merely to propagsB 
doctrines. It is not an university, nor any regulirl 
organized body of men formed into a society, whic 
establish doctrines. It is rather their prerogotive I 
receive, adopt, and disseminate or teach tliat whicl 
having been first suggested by some original mind, i 
LVCDtually Ibrmcd into a system, and that, previously I 
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their reodvuig it. Besides, other sciences have met with 
equal neglect in their infancy from learned bodies^ and 
afterwards been regularly adopted and promulgated by 
them. No person disputes the in&ntile state of phre« 
ndogy, and no one would expect to see it^ in such a 
8tate> made a branch of education or instruction in insti« 
tntions where nothing is supposed to be taught but that, 
on the truth and usefldness of which there rests not the 
shadow of a doubt. Were the professors of our esta- 
blished schools of learning to turn their attention to this 
science, divested of all their former prejudices, be they 
ever so numerous and occasioned by whatsoever they 
may, they would not n^lect to see what individual mem- 
bers have seen, much truth, much interest, and much 
anticipated good by the stu^y of it. The objections 
having weight with the public, unlearned as well as 
learned, are many ; some of them bear a specious, others 
a plausible, others a serious aspect ; and until their vari- 
ous merits and demerits are carefully weighed by indi- 
vidual members of the sceptical world, there is but little 
hope of the barrier between them and phrenology being 
broken down. Let every objector weigh the written 
testimony against himself, or even against the whole body 
of written evidence on his side, when, if he be candid 
and wise, he will see a great preponderance in favour of 
the phrenological cause. The laigest proportion of men, 
are, I admit, averse to It. If the voice of the people 
were taken as a test, our hope of success would be small ; 
but take the sense of that part of the community who 
have become thoroughly conversant with the matter 
(which is the only proper criterion) and then the victory 
of the phrenologists would be complete. The fact of 
numbers being against us is no proof of the weakness and 
feUacy of our cause. The largest proportion of the nation 
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is inclined to radicalism, but that is no proof of toryism 
or conservatism being the less able to preserve invidate 
the interests of the people : dive into the deepest depths 
of the human heart, and sound its religious persoasioiis, 
and more unbelief will be discovered than even Satan 
himself could suggest, and yet the truth of Christiaiiity 
loses nothing, the gem we failed to find none of its value 
and brilliancy. 

STEWART. 

I am willing to grant that the little progress your 
science has made must not be received as a positive proof 
of its fallacy. If all truths met with toleration, yon 
would be a blessed people. Phrenology may be one of 
the truths which have been neglected. Christianity has 
ever been rejected by some individuals ; and several of 
the sublimest doctrines and most brilliant discoveries in 
morals and philosophy have been pointedly condemned as 
fallacious and injurious, for which the experience of ages 
alone could obtain an universal recognition. The greatest 
truths have met with opposition — their advocates impri- 
sonment, bloodshed, and death. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

In earlier periods, when schism, intolerance, bigotry, 
and superstition were at their height, phrenology, in its 
first rude and unpolished state, would have met with but 
few disciples. Whatever interfered with the fixed notions 
and creeds of the ancients, was looked upon as a daring 
innovation, and often punished as a crime. The fate of 
Galileo, who protested against the fiitile systems of astro- 
nomy then in vogue, substituting for them one that 
involved a doubt of their correctness, i. c. the diurnal 
and annual revolution of the globe, is impressed upon the 
memory of every reading and reflecting mind. The de» 
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ctaMioii flf llMt nqponttitioiu ■dherenoe to •iitiqiMted 
doctriB Bi, omde and vnmMiiable at they might have 
\mm, k Avoimfale to the defdopment <^ ntional aya- 
and the prapondennoe of troth. Gall had iniidi to 
Iter In hia atrngg^ to poietrate into the regum of 
phnnologj^ a le^^aa ne?er hefbre explored with aucoeM 
or MaL Oireated of all pnjndioe, and po Mcai ing an 
vmiaiMd degree of obaervationy «he waa bent upon culling 
tlie aweeta finom every flower in this ocNnpantiyely un- 
trodden land. In its general features there was some- 
Mng that attracted him. By d^;ree8 his reason and 
aagarity were fed^ lus enthusiasm and ardour enUvened 
and inereaaed. The deeper he penetrated the more trea^ 
amcsand beimtiea he disooyered. Of what he ex^ored 
he gave a history which embraces many interesting as well 
aa undigested topics. He had not time to mature his 
ideas, none to separate the day from the ore^ the beauties 
from the deformities. The mower was wanted to cut 
down the thistles and briars, the pruner to prune many 
excrescences which the soil produced. Like Columbus, 
who went in search of the new Continent, he had but 
few supporters, but little patronage to assist him 
throu^ the toilsomeness of his researches. Prompted 
by a generous enthusiasm, and upheld by strength of 
mind, he broke down barriers which divided him from 
other mentalists of his age and country. 

STEWART. 

It has been said that Gall relinquished the doctrine 
in his latter days, because he could reduce it to no fixed 
principles. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

That he made no very useful application of his disco- 
veries none pretend to doubt ; but that he ever rejected 
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the principles, which, bj a long course of obserraboiK 
reasoning, he had formed, ia nnt likely. It is too mi 
to say he satr himself the victim of indiscretion, in 
he found himself to be his own dupe. To have 
carried back hj the stream agaioit which he had bei 
long struggling, and the force of which he had inainl 
conquered hy his perseverance, is not what one can 
pect a mind like Gall's to have been subject to. 
had any object in view which he ultimately abaodi 
it was one which the immature state of his own sj 
would not warrant. No doctrine was ever yet proje 
of which its projector did not anticipate events that n 
form an important era in liis history, bat which were i 
likely to be realized, at least by him. Systems of tu 
fhlness ha.ve always been tardily framed, new truths (I 
nothing but truth can be made useful) must imderg 
great analysis, great elaboration, and suffer somewhat I 
contortions before they can be moulded so as to suit t 
habits and prejudices of the public, and mode the lil 
springs of action, the mediums of uscfulaest. As in 1 
laboratory of the chemist pure elements and atoms a 
separated Irom such as are noxious, so in the inventii 
of a science, which is oojy truth separated from ctt( 
good ttam evil, are precautionary and analysing mea 
equally required. I look upon Gall as s man of de 
penetration, as a scientific hero of his time, as the reriv 
of a light wliich had been dimly revealed in days prior tt 
his own, and which he rendered more luminous by draw 
ing whatever was possible from men 
conversing with Dr. Elliolaon some tin 
to find he took a similar view of the merita and originalit 
of this man. It is his opinion that we have berel 
neglected Gall tbr Spurnhcim to our disadvantage. 
1 Gall's writings, a trulh, i 
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whidi he does not discover in those of the pupil^ and has 
detennined upon shewing how much they are to he pre- 
fenred, how great is the daim which Gall has upon the 
phrenological worlds and how much of what is^ in reahty^ 
his, has been assigned to Spurzheim^ who^ instead of 
being the originator^ is merely the propounder. This is 
a kmdahle olgect^ as we are unwilling that men should 
wear wreaths to which they have no right — ^wreaths 
plucked ftom the brow of the proper and successful 
owner. 
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The Professor presented himself to me this time 
unexpectedly. Sitting alone in deep meditation at mid- 
nighty when my little family had retired to rest, the fire 
burning briskly, the lamp brightly, and a deathlike still- 
ness prevailed, I turned to reach a book on the constitii- 
tion of mind, when, lo ! I espied my fiiend* Anticipating 
my object, and, as it would seem, knowing, by some 
unaccountable mystery, the bent of my thoughts, be, 
without the least ceremony, immediately pursued the 
subject on which I was dwelling. 

STEWART. 

Think you not it is an omission on the part of phre- 
nologists, to disregard the commonly received notions of 
the nature of mind ? I would not wish you to give cre- 
dence to every thing in the poet's song, or the historian's 
page, as they often give unfaithful portraits of man. 
The one may present you with high-wrought images of 
mental excellence or mental deformity, sometimes to give 
vivacity, and life, and energy to their delineations, a 
boldness to their fiction, an interest to their narrative, a 
euphony to their numbers ; while the other, fVom some 
religious or political prejudice, some partial or illiberal 
views of human nature, may furnish a description of 
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iIm tmllL ToQ i^flfn Imt HtUe fWxn the kmg-troddeii 
leM fa ltbeci«weyoaiindUc o mp«r a tivdybMTen? Ton 
Iflvte afaniBst vntondied whatever .we have gttbered into 
mrgvner. Thoni^yoa have had fteeaooeM, you deign 
aoC to enter, aa tiumg^ in the qnalitiesof. the ftod it eon- 
tain^ there waa aomething penudoaa and ddeteriona. 
Toa have, of ooniw, your own leaaona for tbna abstain- 
in^ ftr thna -ibmldng that temple to whidi ao many 
BJfcffingi have bean made, and to which ao many ooii- 
pttlal iipirita have bowedfemany ages paat Whoever the 
I—Iain ef troth ia^ there I wish yon to drink. I would 
Un lead yon ftem that whidi ia made tnrbid by eiror; 
wmA man ftom one whoae impurity would reflect dia« 
enttt on the character of a nation so renowned Hat ita 
lUoaephy, or rob it of any portion of that virtoe it ia 
known to poaaeaa. ' 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

We desire to give as ftithfiil a portrait of the mind as 
Hogarth did of the features ; yet we wish not to see it 
ander ao many contortions and disadvantages. We have 
aot neglected the theories of others wilfully^ or from 
M^Dtry. We have made use of every material supplied 
ly our predecessors that was likely to advance our cause. 
[b the aodety of the mentalists, among whom you stood 
fanmoat and ranked high^ nothing but reason^ that subtle 
nd anbverting faculty^ was made the anchor of fidth — the 
Ink by which such a society was bound together^ and on 
rhich it depended for support. 

STEWART. 

. miere have been three reigns in England remarkable 
br the progress of literature. These were the time of 
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Elizabeth^ of Anne^ and the Regent. In the ftrtt we had 
Shakspeare and Spenser ; in the second Dryden and Pope ; 
in the third Byron^ Scott^ and the whole oonsteUation of 
political geniuses. These are by some persons deemed 
Augustan ages. I scarcely know in which metaphysics 
flourished most. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

There hare been periods in the history of the world 
when one age more than another produced men of genius. 
Many persons have attempted to account fbr this drcum- 
stance^ but few have succeeded in settling the question 
satisfactorily. The Abbe du Bos was inclined to beliefe 
that it depended upon physical more than moral causes. 
The matter appears to me easily solved by supposing 
it completely accidental^ be it physical^ or be it moraL A 
master spirit arises who stimulates others to ezertion, and 
thus occasions this peculiar time, as the Abbd ^y^f " Ok 
which a certain spirit of perfection sheds itself on the 
inhabitants of a particular country." How apt is the mind 
to lie inert and indolent if there be no great incitements 
to call forth its powers. We see the lethargy that fell on 
the ancient Greeks when the great stimulus to their 
exertions was taken from them. Man is an emulative 
being ; he is also envious ; either of these capacities will 
call forth his energies ; but he must first have something 
to emulate^ something to envy. The subject may be the 
reputation of a great and powerful genius then stirring 
the whole literary or scientific world ; man admires and 
wishes to imitate^ and endeavours to excel that which he 
admires. This spirit of rivalry draws forth a latent genius, 
which is not necessarily active. The great men of the age 
die and leave a blanks and perhaps no other enterprimng 
and powerful spirit springs up to quicken and animate the 
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next gencfation ; and thus does this *^ same spirit seem to 
withdraw itself after having rendered two or three gene- 
lationamare perfect thau the preceding or following ones." 
It is donbtftil whether^ as the Abb^ insinuates^ *' there are 
timea in which men of the same country are bom with 
greater capacity and wit than at other times." There 
may be the same amount of mental power^ though it 
be not elicited : this is most probable. Experience has 
developed to us a fkct which no assertion can divest of its 
truth. It is that the most trifling circumstance may 
ioflaence and rouse the mind of man. Nor is it less 
obvious that seasons occur in which that influence is more 
likely to be imparted. 

STEWART. 

Vllleius Paterculus takes a similar view of this matter : 
he says^ " Emulation cherishes genius : one while envy^ 
another while admiration^ stimulates endeavours after 
excellence ; and whatever is aimed at with the most earnest 
effort^ is carried to the highest perfection. It is difficult 
to continue long at the point of perfection ; and then 
what cannot advance^ naturally falls off: and as at first we 
are animated to overtake those whom we think before us^ 
80 when we have despaired either of getting beyond them, 
or being equal with them, our inclination languishes with 
our hope ; it ceases to pursue what it cannot reach ; and 
quitting matter which others have already occupied, it 
looks out for something new : neglecting that in which 
we cannot be eminent, we search for some other object, 
on which to employ our endeavours after excellence. 
The consequence is, that this frequent and fickle tran- 
sition from one art to another is the greatest obstacle to 
perfection." Some objections may be urged against these 
remarks : in the main, however they are correct, one great 
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proof of one genius stimulating another is the fiict that 
any particular classes of men have existed as contem- 
poraries^ or about the same periofls. Look at oar English 
historians. There are Jortin^ Lyttleton^ Goldsmith^ Hume, 
Gibbon, and Robertson, and Mitford : passing to our poets 
we find in the last century a galaxy perhaps neyer equalled 
in number in any one century. The same with our critics 
and our artists, our men of learning, our orators^ our 
statesmen, our philosophers. Under Augustus there were 
bright stars in the horizon of literature, and some of a 
magnitude which no succeeding age has perhaps surpassed. 
In France too there were poets almost contemporary 
with one another — Corneille, Racine, and Moliere — names 
which will survive most others in French literature. The 
last century was a glorious British era ; the most glorious 
of any, perhaps, that has been known in these dominions. 
There was a renovation of that spirit, which had been 
struggling for pre-eminence in many past ages. The 
seventeenth was a remarkable century, but the eighteenth 
outstript it. The master-spirits of these ages were stimu- 
lants to each other and their minor contemporaries, and 
never was there, perhaps, so mighty an inundation of 
doctrines of the mind as in this and the last century. 
Before then we had a Bacon and a Locke as champions in 
the cause of truth, as leading characters in the acquisition 
of whatever concerns the constitution of the mind ; but 
latterly we have had improvements, and the institution 
of principles, in which by-gone days appear to have 
essentially failed. I allude not to any supposed advan- 
tages attaching themselves to phrenology, but to doctrines 
which depend on grounds of a different nature. Opposed 
to Bacon, Locke, Malibranche, Eaimes, Descartes, Hart- 
ley, Priestley, Reid, Brown, Beattie, and a host of others 
in their line of mentalism, there stood Gall and Spun- 
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heim^ with their few and comparatively unknown disci- 
ples. It is true the former were the promulgators of 
theories long established; while the latter^ apparent inno- 
vators of fixed doctrines^ constituted a new sect^ whose 
object has been to break down bulwarks erected for many 
centuries^ and constructed by hands the boast of Eng- 
land. Though^ however^ they may be consecrated by 
age— though they may be regarded with such veneration 
and respect as^ at first sights may render all interpolations 
indiscreet^ I never considered them so durable and im- 
perishable as to withstand the ravages of time^ or so 
sanctified as to deem all encroachments upon them as 
sacrilege. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

To be inimical to- the doctrines propounded by 
these men without substantial reasons^ would be an evi- 
dence of weakness rather than of wisdom. We are 
bound to respect their opinions^ and tolerate the principles 
they promulgated^ until weighty evidence can be adduced 
against them. As far as demonstration is concerned^ 
observation will always be more than a counterpoise to 
simple reason, be it conducted on ever so logical a prin- 
ciple. With you and other mentalists, metaphysical 
argument or logical deduction has ever constituted your 
main support. With us, little else than observation is 
admitted as the groundwork of our faith. Of the advan- 
tage of observation over argument based only on human 
reason, there can be no doubt : — now, if by observation we 
can give an explicit account of mind, such as is consistent 
with nature, such as is in accordance with Scripture, and 
such as experience warrants, how much stronger is our 
testimony than yours, in proof of mind being of the 
character we describe. 

K 
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If obeervation will establish your claim to publia 
notice, and give you a precedence for vhicb it woolij h 
tblly in us to contend, then all former disquisidor 
be vain. Doctrines founded on observation, on dedna 
tions drawn from tile visible part of creation, are certainlj 
to be preferred to such as are constituted of abstract rei 
■oning alone. But the question at issue is, whether tt 
principles of your doctrine have their foundatian i 
nature, and whether the inferences at which you hav 
arrived are legitimate. There ia one point which I ha* 
always regarded as particularly fiivourable to the phr* 
nological cause; and this is the disinterestednesBof thoa 
who have ventured lo uphold it. Excepting ] 
logical quacks, a person risks the loss of his c 
a man of aeose, and gains nothing by becoming one of it 
disciples. New systems are inviting j the mind, i 
panting after novelty, is attracted by a system wbid 
exercises the fancy, if not the curiosity. When, ho' 
ever, the uncertain state in which mentalists have I 
their own theories, and the restless desire there is in m 
for knowledge, particularly in a matter of such impoM 
ance as the economy of a principle such as mind, it 
into consideration, it would he folly to wonder at . 
latioD, or at any attempt being made to arrive at 
truth. Next to the principles of religion, those of ni 
claim priority fbr our attention. Considered propertj 
they may be made highly conducive to our best inleteBt 
They involve Omnipotent design, extending to the t 
Btion of the whole earth. The multiplicity of the 
relations is beyond all conception. Regarding them t 
principles intimately connected with all nature — wi] 
sin— with virtue— with death — witli judgrai 
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fotniity — with God, we must Tegard them in the light I 
haye pronounced^ as one of the greatest subjects for our 
contemplatioiK Recognizing them as principles by which 
all terrestrial things might be brought under some degree 
of subjection---contemplating them in all their variety— 
their union with the body^ their impelling tendency to 
co-(^perate with all existing things^ their diversified 
powers of action in thought, feeling, imi^nation, and 
invention-— a prospect is presented to which no limits are 
fixed ; yet the nature of these principles, or the secret 
means by which all these things are achieved, are too 
mysterious to be satisfactorily explained, or clearly com- 
prehended. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

True — and while viewing it thus, we are compelled, 
by an almost irresistible impulse, to enquire into the 
marvellous design the Creator had in view in creating the 
principle of mind. This design is very manifest. It was 
the happiness of a being capable of experiencing joy; 
and what was the joy it was destined to experience ? — 
communion with God and Nature. Wisdom and good- 
ness joined hand in hand to create mind with advantages 
like these annexed to it, and unbounded benevolence 
alone sustains it. Mind stands pre-eminently forward in 
the economy of nature. Excepting the wonderful schemes 
of creation and redemption, we see nowhere so full and 
marvellous a display of might — nowhere such a mani- 
festation of goodness. Revelation unfolds to us, in part, 
the scheme involved in its creation ; reason supplies the 
rest. The object of the Creator, it is true, has been 
greatly frustrated. The intelligence he gave, has been 
perverted — the virtue he bestowed, corrupted. According 
to the original design, however, man was created happy, 
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because be naa perfectly boly, and esceedingly gr^^ 

caase be was made in the im^e of bjs Creator. Fuie 
and fervent in feeling, exalted anil powerftil in intellect, 
he vtaB dt to hold intercourse with Omnipotence, whose 
desire it was to communicate the influence of 
attributes. He next designed that this creature, whom 
he pronounced the lord of creation, should live fbr ever, 
and feel for ever, the power of his own perfections, the 
extent of his mercy and benevolence, the 'anbonnded 
value of hia protection and love. 



To shew, moreover, the surpassing value of the mind- 
to instance the love of God to man in causing hia mercer 
to triumph over his anger, he has blotted out the original 
transgression of that mind, created according to such a 
benevolent and eiilarged scbeme, and this, even thoi^h 
he had passed by angels, making no provision for their 
recovery. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Seeing the great bearing of out exUtence on the iUfll- 
menl of a dcBign alike in6nite and wise, it ia niosl evident 
that, while contemplating the vastoess of human exist- 
ence, we should not suffer ourselves tfl separate the 
simple idea of existence, under its various modifications, 
irom the design which attends it in all its diversities— 
i. e. we should never separate the design of creation fiom 
the work itself. Without design, without some greater 
end to be accomplished than has yet been achieved, 
creation would tall short of the grandeur, beauty, and 
utility whicti wc should otherwise attach to it. Since, 
iherefbre, the world, animate and inanimate, was created 
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fyr man-Hdnoe Nature^ in her stupendous whole^ which 
is but an effect^ and only another name for an effect — 
dnoe every mountain^ and valley^ and beast^ and herb^ 
the orb of day^ and perhaps the whole planetary system^ 
were produced to serve an object immediately referable to 
man — and since all will one day pass away, and be no 
more seen in consequence of man — since^ indeed, Grod's 
design in creating the world was to make it the abode of 
immortal spirits, and for the gratification of beings 
capable of recognizing his goodness, and contemplating 
the extent of his power, and adoring his perfections, as 
neiiher the earth nor the brute was ever capable of 
acknowledging or partaking of the perfections of their 
Creator — ^it is evident he had a design, an end to fulfil, 
highly interesting, and alone interesting to us, because 
our being, our very destinies, and ours alone, are imme- 
diately concerned in the event. It is evident, I say, that 
this design affects us most materially, simply because our 
Creator has so ordered it, that it might be fulfilled to our 
highest satisfaction, our eternal felicity. He first created 
the world for us, supplying it with animals, fruits, and 
herbs adapted to administer to our happiness and comfort ; 
and after all, rather than his purpose should be frus- 
trated, he gave up his only Son as a ransom for our sins, 
to wash away the stain which the insubordination and 
guilt of man had occasioned. 

STEWART. 

There can be no doubt that the noblest work of the 
Deity was the creation of the human mind ; and it is 
equally indisputable that the noblest effort of that mind 
is the contemplation of its Divine original. In every 
thought, and invention, and sentiment, we trace, so far 
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as tlie power goes, not ao its directiou, the w(ak tX h 
nile wisdoni. Every reflection is a shadow of might; and 
that man should be able to comiiiunicule his thoughts ti: 
man — that luan, through prayer and thankBgiving, should 
be able to hold communion with the great etemalJehoToh, 
are not the least wonderful parts of the great scheme cS 
creation ; but tliat man should ever have heen able tn 
plan, to de?iae, lo set his imagiDstion aud mind at w 
contmry to the ileaire aud object of hia Creator, i 
assume a dominion which it was never intended be should 
posseit, ond for which and through which he exchanged 
bittemesB for joy, sin for holiness, are the most remark. 
able phenomena respecting the history of nionkiud, peiv 
fectly irreconcilable and incomprchen Bible to our limitefl 
powers of thought. To dismiss this subject, at least fi>r 
the present, it is time to recur to the nature 
ciple destined for such high privileges, and 01 
which so much Divine loercy has heen displayed. To 
define its nature is out of the power of beings like our- 
selves, who consist alone of it, much less of you, whose 
thoughts are not allowed to take fiill wing, being bur- 
dened by the flesh ; farther than conceive of 11 by ci 
parison you cannot. Not understanding how any thing 
can exist without properties, powers, and laws diSceent 
in kind and operation, and some secret phenomeua which, 
in the whole, constitute what the metaphyelcian 
substance, you believe that of such must be the nature of 
mind : to this I can see no plausible objection. Mind ii 
an independent principle, because it may exist apart Aoid. 
the body. It manifests, when separated, various qualities 
in extreme vigour, and, at the same time, purity ; ii 
therefore a congeries of attributes, which, of themselves, 
form a wondertid principle of creation. 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

With ihe manifestations we become better acquainted : 
hj them alone we judge of its primary qualities. They 
produce efl^s evident to our senses, and within the 
sphere of our comprehension. Whatever is instinctive, 
intdlectual, morale and religious is mental. All is of 
mind. To' this declaration I am aware some objection 
may he raised ; fbr what, it might be asked. Is the soul ? 
The brute possesses mind, and most of those foculties 
which we ascribe to man ; and yet«the mind, with them, 
is not soul. If, argue some persons — ^if the faculties 
which are supposed to be in the exclusive possession of 
man, be soul, it is unmetaphysical to identify them with 
mind, which must be different from soul, by reason of 
animals lower than man enjoying its privileges. Some 
persons are of opinion that such faculties as are now 
made exclusively to belong to man, are not, of them- 
selves, that is, in their present known sphere of action, 
sufficient to constitute any thing so superlatively excel- 
lent and powerful as the soul. To enter into any dis- 
cussions concerning these points is not my intention, it 
being quite certain that their adjustment is neither neces- 
sary to the enquiry in view, nor at all likely to be 
effected with the confined notions we, at present, enter- 
tain of the human economy. The schoolmen of ancient 
Greece and Rome took an interest in this question, but 
did not succeed in bringing their speculations to a favour- 
able issue. Be the soul what it may, we cannot be well 
deceived about the qualities of mind viewed in a phreno- 
logical point of view. I have already decided that this 
view claims precedence over that of the metaphysical 
school^ which has now nearly passed away, to give place 
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to a newer and better Eystem. Wfaatever merit maj 

attached to the philosophers of this school, on account 
the deep thought and ingenuity accompanying their d 
qniutiona, it is evident they can never be looked upc 
now that the brain is known to be absolutely neceSBarj 
the nianifeGtations of the niitid, with that d^ree of a 
probation and merit which was formerly bestowed up 
them in consequence of their not having considered t 
brain sufficiently in relation to the science. To suppo 
the mind could neither act nor exist independently of ll 
brain — to suppose it could not be considered abstracted! 
from the brnin in evetj particular, was, in their 
erroneous ; and how much more bo then must that phb 
losophy or doctrine have been, which makes the brun 
tar instrumental, as to be appropriated, in difierent pari 
to di^rent mental faculties? A doctrine of thta kti 
kind is fatalto that promulgated by these metaphyaiciuu 
it is, neverthelcEs, the true doctrine, and therefore mui 
Hupersede every other. 

The different parts or organs of the brain to nhid 
difierent faculties belong, are thirty-five in number, con 
sisting of those mentioned in the classification. It ii 
believed by the phrenologist, that each of these oi^db ti 
the instrument of an innate faculty of the mind, and thi 
medium by which that (acuity is manifested to the world 
The names of these organs are not very applicable a 
many instances, but, with few exceptions, the mw 
explanatory the English language afibrds. The organs 
agreeably to their several uses, are called either intellectiul, 
moral, or animal: the former lie in the fore part of the 
bead, the second in the superior part, and the latter 
the posterior and inferior part, as may be seen in the nu^ 
affixed to the classification. 

To comprehend the nature ot essence of mind, the 
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flnt cnw «f UiOD|^ and ererj wpedm €ii mental aedon, 
fay M^M jwtly obaorrei, impoariUe. We, nevertheleaa, 
MiMlfiaiand anroething of ita maniftitatkma, and thereby 
Jod^BefitaeoiiBtilatign. Fran the earlieat agea all dTi- 
Hied nationa haYe xcocgniaed in man two ordera of created 
benign apirit and matter; but tiie latter, so ftraar^garda 
ita nature, b no better nnderatood than the oonatitation 
or natnreof the ftnner. It ia alao well known that theae 
map e tll fe ootdeta of beingp cannot exist without immutable 
and innate laws;, powera, and properties. What are called 
the ftcnltiea of the mind are innate and immutable pro- 
pertiea — pi o p ei U ca which cannot be separated firom each 
otfacr^ nor undergo any radical dumge. To enter into any 
fangthfiied detaila concerning this sulgect is not necessary 
to the explanation of phrenology, l^ appears, howerer, 
that philoaqphers have not been sufficiently attentire to 
the eosential or innate fiumlties, when they have spoken 
of the manifestations. They have confounded actions, 
which are merely the results of those faculties, with the 
fiumltiea themselyes; in other words, they have mistaken 
the primary, essential, or innate properties or faculties, 
fnr tiiose qualities, modes of action, or functions which 
are not necessary either to the essence or existence of the 
principle or substance — mind. The properties which 
eatabliah the growth, and preserve the being of animals 
and plants, are unchangeable, determined, and special 
pnqperties of the principle of life ; and the properties 
from which the mental manifestations emanate, are 
equally so. 

STEWART. 

No deviation can take place in the nature of either 
matter or mind. The circumstance of there being differ- 
ent kinds of either, does not alter the nature of either. 
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Mutter cannot aBsume a spiritual capacity, nor rat n 
aBBUme a material capacity, under any conaidauioi 
The brain, modelled, refined, and bcautitiil as it is in tl 
way ol' organ iutiuD, la, by virtue of its nature, as inn 
paUe at producing any thing mental as iron, wood, i 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

It is, however, better fitted to act in concert wll 
spirit ; and, by a law of nature, is intended to be inatm 
mental to tbe manifestation of spirit. The great qneatit 
at issue is, ivbetber tbe several innate faculties of tl 
mind are manifested to the world by one organ, thebrai 
as a simple undivided instrument, or whether each &cq1 
has a separate organ in that brain for the accomplishme 
of itB special and destined purposes. Although it b 
been supposed that the mind does not reside in the brai 
and that, even if it do reside there, the braiQ ia n 
required inetnimen tally, it is so &r demonstrated by t 
most experienced writers, by reason and analogy, tbatt! 
brain is not only the seat but the organ of the mind, t' 
I need adduce no arguments here in support of the fi 
Admitting, without argument for the present, that e 
faculty bus a particular organ for ita especial service, 
manifestationa of which are not performed by any oth 
oi^an, for this is the essence of phrenology — and Bdmf 
ting the several faculties to be innate and inseparable,* ' 
may enquire what ia meant by ideas, sensations, and ott 
actions of the mind, respecting which the early, as well 
the more modern philosophers, have writti 
Some of these men taught the doctrine of in 
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a yery oonmum doctrine at one period ; and^ at the same 
time, considered those qualities to be innate which^ in 
fittt, are not so, but which are rather the products^ results, 
or manifestations of the &culties, mediately or immedi- 
ately produced. 

STEWART. 

It was, moreoyer, thought by a few, that these ideas 
are always brought into a state of activity by the external 
senses. AristoUe believed them to be produced entirely 
by the senses. I need hardly say that such an hypothesis 
as this is now looked on as absurd. It involves great con- 
tradiction: it implies that mind, instead of being an 
fffffentVl principle, and derived from no created thing, is 
wholly dependent on the perfection of the senses, and 
the nature of the impressions made upon them by the 
external world ; — that it is, in short, a mixture of effects 
obtained from a reciprocal influence exercised between our 
senses and external material objects. Bishop Berkeley, 
on the other hand, did not believe in the existence of 
any world besides a world of ideas; and therefore 
denied the possibility of proving the entity of any thing 
external to himself. The Bishop was not singular in his 
belief; and an hypothesis of this kind, absurd as it is, 
has been adopted by later writers, and is received even at 
the present day. 

Notwithstanding the existing diversity of opinions, in 
respect to the constitution of the human mind, there can 
be no doubt we obtain knowledge through two sources — 
the senses, and those innate and internal faculties which 
are independent of the senses. The mind is naturally 
conscious, and naturally capable of thinking, without the 
mutual aid of the senses ; and this capacity it derives from 
such faculties as are, by nature, capable of reflecting. 



The ideas obtaiDed from estenml impnwsioQS mide nf 

the Bensea are as inciitentitl as the iinpresainns tfaemselv 
and tberelbre cannot be inoate ; tbr innate beings, a 
it Hignities not of what kind they are, cannot be produo 
although they mny be brought into operation , b j on obji 
or B circumstance that is oi'an occidental cbaractcr. T 
aeoBes, usehil and necessary be tbey are to give lu kn<r 
ledge of the external world in its beautiful and unbonnd 
variety, ore nevertheleas incapacitated to 
£ and belief of 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

They are simply inlets to the conscious iiicultiea, wb 

re internal, and without which there would be no c 



of nny description, even though the senses existed 
The fkcultiea, says Spurzheim, which perceive the ii 
piessions, and conceive the ideaa, a^e Dot innate. Thus t 
ideas of a plant, stone, or animal are innate ; but thi 
olyects make inipressions on oui senses, which again p 
duce sensations or ideas in our minds, and both the 
senses and the iaculties of our mind are innate. In i 
same manner the sensations and ideas of external ai 
accidental events are nowise innate; and in general i 
determined action of any faculty, but the tkcolty itseU^ 
innate. The propensity of love, not the subject oftovi 
the &culty of speaking, not the pecoliar language ; tl 
feculty of comparing and judging, not the determina 
judgment ; the faculty of poetry, not the peculiar 



D alluUiugto tbe senses here, 1 rsfer to those o 
le, toogUB, and organs of toorh, and not to the [ 
s in the mind caused by thsir in 
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ure innate. Thus there is a great difierence between 
innate Acuities and innate ideas and sensations. The 
doctrine of innate faculties, of which the early philoso- 
phers knew comparatively nothing, and upon which Gall 
and Spurzheim threw much light, is becoming more gene- 
rally understood and received. A proper distinction, 
however, is not made, even in these days, between the 
fiumlties and their manifestations. So necessary is this 
distinction, that no correct system of mental philosophy 
can be established without it; and thus it is that the 
theories of these early writers are far from being satis&c- 
tory. In any subject so abstruse as that of this philosophy, 
great difficulty must be experienced in comprehending a 
difierence between the faculty and its function. Unless 
this be done — unless we duly understand which is cause 
and which is efiect, it is in vain to seek for just conclu- 
sions. Spurzheim proved the existence of innate or 
primary faculties in mankind by the constancy of the 
human character; by the uniformity of the nature of 
man at all times and in all countries ; by the tendency 
Df natural genius ; by the peculiarity of every species ; by 
the determinate character of each of the sexes; by the 
peculiarities of every individual ; by the relation between 
the organization and the manifestation of the respective 
Acuities ; and, finally, by the circumstance that man is 
I created being. 

STEWART. 

Instinctive faculties, and mental faculties which are 
sommonly termed physical, are synonymous. Instinct 
implies both inclination and action, and is the result of 
these innate properties. The power that produces volun- 
tary motion — the means whereby instinctive inclination is 
gratified, is also inbred ; and the desire of gratification is 
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80 n&tiual, that ii mual be coDsidereil an essentiat 
a\ao. This power and Ihis desire are perceived throi 
all Bnimsl niture: without them animals wotilil not ex 
In this power residea tliat quality which is termed v 
another esaential quality of the mind. 

PHaENOLOGlST. 

The faculties which a 
animals, or to both, are equally innate, immutable, i 
inseparable ; and it is not because there is superiority 
feeling and of understanding in mati, that the &culti 
of neither can be determined and stable. This superiors 
arises from the superiority of the mental constitutioi ~ 

n ; tVom the faculties being, for wise and special p 



from the higher snd mote 

nan nature having power, 

which arc more complex : 

and direct those common (o i 



poses, ennobled 
elusive properti< 
their laws of 
d^niiied, to infii 
and brales. 

To conclude — Without innate faculties, laws, 
powers, nothing could be stable — nothing, in fict, et 
exist. Such things as chance properties — properties fl 
suiting ftom some accidental circumstance — caniiot b 
to constitute any part of nature ; neither are innate pfl 
perties, subject, as far oa their entity is concerned, to'tl 
will and caprice of man. Without them, indeed, t[ 
would be no will. It is by innatenesa of &culties, me 
and vital, that each kind of animal preserves it 
so unchangeable as it is, notwithstanding the ii 
and diversity of surronnding events, and the c 
succession of supphes and wastes carried on in the t 
tem. Every fltculty, therefore, the organ of whid 
fbund on the phrennli^cal map or bust, is an innate | 
perty of the mind, csiats in every human being, snd ' 
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cmtod md ■■■jgnnil to mankind fbr wiie porpoiet, how 
undi wwfor the tendency of some of them may aeem to 
co nU n di ct the aanrtion. It is reasonable to conoeive, 
w hite fci lefolntion the oonstitation of man fWmi his 
crigimd state mi^t hare ezperienoed, that not one new 
fteoltj^ nhich is of an innate kind, hfB been added to 
the ndnd of man nnce the fiJL We must not suppose 
thntybeeanse efiihas been introduced, it is necessarily an 
itial, an innate ftculty of the mind. The eril that 
from the mind, and it certainly cannot spring 
from any thing except the mind, results from an abuse 
in tiie exercise of the mental ftcidties. It may indeed be 
aliflipn> by entering more particularly into tJiis sulject, 
ttat etwf ofgm serves a purpose in the human economy, 
vliicfc'is both sslutary and necesaary to man during Ids 
eirtiily pilgrimage, if at least it be properly directed; 
wfaiDli, by the will, the reason, the consciousness of good 
and efil esisting within us, may be the case to a great 
extent. They must have been created for a good purpose 
—a purpose calculated to answer an end that shall con- 
tribute not merely to the happiness of man here, but to 
glory hereafter. 
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STEWART. 



It is objected^ that the classification of phrenologists 
contains too many organs^ or that there are more faculties 
enumerated on the map than can be necessary^ or efen 
satis^torily proved to exist. Others^ in the meantimej 
object to there being so few organs^ and say that there 
are not enough to account for the varioas manifestatioiis 
which take place. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

In respect to there being too many organs^ the phre- 
nologist is prepared with a great number of facts to shew^ 
that all the organs are so well and fully established, as to 
place the existence of either one of them beyond doabt. 
As to there not being a sufficient number of oi^gans, we 
have to consider the fact of Nature having power, by 
reason of her laws of association^ to produce actions as 
the effects of a connection between different faculties and 
different objects. It would, moreover, be contracting 
our ideas of nature to imagine that any one innate fkcalty 
had no power to produce more than one action. Admit- 
ting the connection, and that different kinds or degrees 
of action or function may result ttom either &culty, it is 
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not difficult to conceive that^ in order to the existence of 
the mental manifestations^ be they as numerous as they 
may> enough organs and innate faculties are already dis- 
covered to answer the purposes of nature. By way of 
illustrating this subject, we may quote the words of Dr. 
Spurzheim, who says, <' seeing is always seeing, but what 
an infinite number of objects may be seen ? Hearing is 
always hearing, and so on as to every external sense. It 
is the same with the internal faculties: constructing is 
always constructing, but what an infinite number of 
objects may be constructed ? Are not twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet sufficient to compose all imaginable Words? 
The muscles of the face are not very numerous, yet the 
fiice of almost all individuals presents different physiog- 
nomial traces. There are few primitive sounds ; there are 
few primitive colours ; there are only ten signs of num- 
bers ; but what an infinite number of combinations does 
not each of these present ? There are probably thirty- 
three special faculties*. Now if we consider all possible 
combinations, of thirty- three faculties, and their mani- 
festations, it would be indeed surprising if we did not 
observe such a number of modified faculties, ^ or func- 
tions.' Hence we do not multiply the organs any more 
than is necessary, but we follow determinate principles in 
establishing each of them." If each faculty produced only 
one manifestation, and if no manifestation resulted from 
any kind of association, it is evident there would be no 
more functions than there are faculties, which, agreeably 
to the system of phrenology, do not exceed thirty-five. 
As many of the manifestations are purely accidental, the 
results of external agents operating on one or more of the 

* At the time Spurzheim wrote this, there were only thirty ~ 
three organs discovered or established. 
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internal &culties — and as each faculty 
woys — it ibllowa, db a matter of course, that there ore n 
BO many innate faculties hb there are tnanilestationB. 
great U the capadty of same of the Acuities, that tbi 
are supposed tu learn, understand, think, deaiie, percdl 
Judge, will, imagine, attend, and remember. They a 
likewise subject to \ia.ia, pleasure, paEsion, ■rendu 
enthiuiasm, habit, aympathy, taste, and afiection. It J 
however, exceedingly difficult to «ay wbcn these qusliti 
arise from one &culty, and when they arise from two 
more Acuities acting together. Tbcy tnay, doubtle 
emanate from either source. Now the fiiculties, by tbt 
constitution, may individually posGess an inherent pan 
to act in various ways and degrees, wbicb, for the sake 
brevity, we may call functions or mani&atations, 
exerting that power bo as to produce a result: in ot 
words, the power may not be called on by any dm 
stance, interna! or external, for the development of 
specific authority which it possesses. When a Acuity 
active, the best criterion of which is the size of its or) 
it more easily enters into either of the fitncttona for wl 
it is capacitated. An influence is exerted over it in 
matter, however, by the kind of education it might I 
received, by the degree of controul it may be under f 
other organs, by the peculiar constitution of the oi_ 
itself, by the occupation of the individual, and by 
variety of other circumstances, the nature of which it 
needless to mention. Eicerciae invariably incrcsses I 
activity of the faculties ; and the more active the &ci 
ties are, the more likely are they to manifest themsel< 
in every capacity which they individually enjoy ; and 
the kind of activity in which they may be more partif 
larly engaged, determines the actions, the manners- 
fact, the whole character of persons, it becomes neceaa] 
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that those Acuities should be most exercised which arc 
capable of serying the most honourable purposes in life. 
Should a brain be badly formed^ in regard to the relative 
proportion between the propensities and higher faculties, 
ezcessiye application of the latter may cause such a super- 
abundant attention of the mind to rational pursuits, as to 
subdue the natural prevailing tendency of the former. 
According to the kind of cause which brings a faculty 
into operation, and it may be so brought from an endless 
variety of causes, so will be the result as to its being 
agreeably or disagreeably affected. A faculty agreeably 
excited, may be so from a mere pleasing emotion to the 
faigheat state of ecstacy : a faculty, disagreeably afiected, 
may experience pain from the simple state of displeasure 
to anger and the most heart-rending grief. The faculty 
of physical love or amativeness is the most susceptible of 
these different a£Pections — these different modes and de- 
grees of activity. The functions manifested by either of 
the external senses are simple acts of the mind; but 
those kinds of judgment, thought, and other functions 
which require the mutual influence or co-operation of 
more than one organ for their production, are complex 
actions. . Faculties excite each other, and especially those 
which are allied in their nature ; and those so allied are, 
singular to say, situated together in the brain. This alli- 
ance and contiguity are most beautiful provisions : they 
enhance the great wisdom which we see displayed in the 
formation and adaptation of the brain. 

STEWART. 

The law of connexion subsisting between the faculties 
of mind and the tendency to associate, or act in concert, 
to promote some end for which individually they may be 
capacitated, are other provisions in which we see Divine 
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wisdom reflected. By such an association all the designs 
of creation are preserved and carried on. There is a law, 
too, by which one faculty cannot act, even in the most 
simple manner, without being in connexion with other 
faculties, it being impossible, as you premised, for the 
faculties to exist separately. There is also another law 
necessary to the explanation of this subject — namely, 
that which associates mind with matter, whether we con- 
fine that matter to the brain or to the whole body of the 
external material world. The instance of mind asso- 
ciating itself with external objects, and receiving firom 
them, in their magnitude, their minuteness, their variety, 
and their beauty, the greatest portion of happiness, is 
another exemplification of that Providence which is 
brooding over the face of the earth, to enrich it with 
every store that may contribute to the comfort of its 
creatures. Were it not for a law of this latter kind, no 
cognizance of these objects, no ideas of things concerning 
the external world, could exist. The more correct the 
power of association is, the more correct will be the 
image or impression presented to the mind; and the 
more favourably developed the several organs are, the 
more correct and legitimate will be the ideas, the judg- 
ment, and the understanding, formed by their combined 
influence and operation. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

An active state of one organ, moreover, often pro- 
duces activity in another, when an association of ideas 
results. Without reciprocity — without mutual influence 
and excitation, energy and operation, man would be a 
curious being, weak and impotent at least. If, for in- 
stance, the organ of comparison were small, and that of 
causality very large, there would, perhaps, be a concep- 
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tion of an olgect without any power of comparing it with 
other things properly. The poet^ with the organ of 
ideality to giye him vivid and sublime ideas, would be 
wanting in clearness and correctness without the organs 
of imitation and comparison. An idea may emanate from 
a single organ ; but a combination of ideas, which pro- 
duces complicated results, must spring from a combina- 
tion of organs. It is not the nature of every organ or 
£iculty, however, to produce ideas. Those faculties which 
lie so contiguous to each other, and which are alike in 
nature, more readily associate in action. Occasionally 
there is an association between all the faculties of every 
order; at least, they may all combine in operation, some 
circumstance calling all of them into operation at the 
same period. According, however, to the faculties which 
do combine in operation, so will be the kind of ideas, 
conceptions, views, or opinions that result. Some of the 
internal faculties, says Spurzheim, make man act ; while 
others modify, assist, and direct our actions : some pro- 
cure for us a relative knowledge of external beings, and 
others are destined to bring all the faculties into harmony, 
in order to constitute unity. It will be inferred, from 
the preceding observations, that a function may be either 
simple or complex ; the simple function arising from the 
action of a single organ ; the complex function from many 
organs acting in concert. As there are many actions of 
the mind which do not arise simply from any particular 
organ, but from a combination — and as actions arise from 
an association between the faculties and the external 
world under an endless variety of circumstances — it fol- 
lows, even if there were nothing else to prove the fact, 
that ideas, which are only actions of the mind, are not 
innate, and also that actions have not separate organs in 
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the brain. If^ moreoyer^ each mode of action^ in whidi a 
faculty is capable of manifesting itself— such fbr instailioe 
as perception^ memory^ or desire— were an inhecent quality 
of the mind^ and belonged essentially to a particular organ^ 
the same as the faculty of individuality, beneyolenoe, and 
colour, it is quite certain we should have as many difibrent 
kinds of perception, memory, and desire, as there are 
things to be perceived, remembered, and desired. Some 
of the early philosophers, not having had any idea of 
special faculties, classed under two heads, understanding 
and will, such faculties as they thought belonged to mind. 
To these faculties, which they erroneously deemed essen- 
tial, they assigned the power of acting under such various 
modifications as to include the several kinds of mani- 
festations which the special or innate faculties are akme 
capable of producing. The common qualities of under- 
standing, will, imagination, and judgment, as viewed by 
them, are wrong. The meaning of the terms, which are 
in general use, the world fully comprehends, and every 
useful purpose is served ; but to the mentalist it is neces- 
sary to know what is primary and what is secondary, 
which is cause and which is effect: and this end the 
science of phrenology is particularly well calculated to 
answer. The different opinions entertained by difierent 
persons of the same thing, are attributable to the minds 
of those persons being differently modified. There would 
not, however, be any modifications if the brains of those 
persons were constituted alike, and every circumstance 
operating on these minds was the same. The difierent 
modifications result from different combinations; and the 
various modifications of the same faculty in difierent 
persons, is owing to difference of temperament, consti- 
tution of the organ, and other causes too numerous to 
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mention. Allowing the mind to be influenced by the 
<HgBmzation^ and these seyeral other causes^ we cannot 
wonder at the great diversitiea of talent^ or at the dif- 
ferent modifications of the mental feunilties which are 
exhibited in the world. 
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Since my last interview with the Professor^ I had 
taken several rambles in the hope of meeting him by the 
way. These were in the most secluded spots ; but he 
deigned not to discover himself to me. Often^ I feared, 
he had resolved no longer to hold any converse with one 
so little calculated to enter into the workings of his 
exalted understanding— one so &r estranged from that 
heavenly temperament of mind which he was accustomed 
to enjoy. I trembled to think of this as a cause of his 
neglect ; for where, if so, was my hope of his renewing 
our acquaintance? I could not but think his object 
laudable, and that his intentions were to lead my thoughts 
and desires into an undefiled channel, where virtue and 
philosophy flow in uninterrupted purity. But why he 
had withheld his presence from me so long I could ill 
define. It was, perhaps, that my mind had not been in 
a proper mood to receive him. As he had a near con- 
nexion with Heaven, he was of course prompted by holy 
desires, and under the guidance of a holy Being. Thus 
reflecting, it was a natural question what had been the 
frame of my mind lately ? I taxed my thoughts, and 
reviewed the tone of my aflections ; this self-examination 
shewed me they had been unusually lax, vain, and idle. 
Whence, then, was to be expected so high a boon as the 
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coDTersatioD^ in penoni^ of an inhabitant of the invisible 
world — one of such superior mental acquisitions and 
endowments as my visitor had evidenced during his 
occasional short abodes on this earth ? 

This retrospect satisfied me that I had not deserved 
so great a privil^;e^ and it required but little philosophy 
to persuade myself that this was the chief reason my 
superhuman, or supernatural friend had been so sparing 
of his visits. Worldly events often occur, as blessings in 
di^;uise, to give the mind fresh and more virtuous incli- 
nations: previously to this effect, they so assail man as 
to disturb his repose ; watchful and anxious nights suc- 
ceed days of perturbation and excitement. He knows 
not what it is to be at ease. There is an evil tormentor 
constantly haunting him ; and whence does it come ?— 
from the world with its subtile and engrossing vanities. 
It is from external causes that his peace is broken, from 
pride, and envy, and covetousness. These raise him 
enemies who use every scheme and every art to convey to 
his neighbours and friends unfavourable and unfair im- 
pressions of his character. The fawning of the lamb, 
the obsequiousness of the hypocrite, are too often ex- 
changed for backbitings and revilings. How prominently 
do such ignoble assailants stand forward to cut short the 
comforts, and taint the best affections of man ! To be 
unmoved by them is wisdom; but where is stoicism 
enough in any philosopher to check their growth, and feel 
not, physically or morally, the bitter effects they infuse ? 
Whence proceeds the unhappiness of man more directly 
than from qualities of this kind, which exercise un- 
bounded sway over the whole economy of human nature, 
blighting its prosperity, chilling the glow of amity, and 
separating man from man ? Fearful and destructive is 
their authority. Draw them forth in all their nakedness 



as they exist in each man, and in what hideous defimeil 
would the; not appear ! — moDEters without a redeemin 
attribute. Walk whtihersoever one may, one 
escape their evil consequences — tread wheresoever oi 
tbey are sure to be encountered. They are lil 
spirits, against the access of which there is no bar. 
gioD, modesty, and the whole host of virtuous inclinatioti 
are no aaf^uarda : ihey will surmouuC every raropa 
and accost every M^titinel, every stranger, and eya 
tHend. Wlioever ceases to fee! the venom wbidi 
sting carries with tbero, ie more than a philoMphe 
is n Christian, who bves above the world, and la 
able to resist it. There are, however, seasons of rest I 
all men. In one of these seasons I took ray usual « 
Now I found some relief, from tlie idea of presdence, i 
, an Almighty Being ready to bend bis eye towards c 
one whose heart is inclined towards him, and refiuM \ 
drink any longer the poisonous dregs of that bitter en 
offered by the world. Seriously bent, I looked to U 
victory which tbe grave is destined to achieve, persuade 
that it would one day bury in oblivion the violence of til 
human heart in its social and moral relatJODB, and tb 
the wound, which hod been rankling with the paiaomn 
infiuences uf a vain, a deceitiul, and a dishonest worli 
would be healed by a balm of everlasting efficacy. J 
was common with me, 1 wandered forth somewhi 
excited by thoughts of an imaginative cast, yet ni 
divested of a due porUon of reason, inhi tbe grounda i 
C> Herrics, Esq., than which, Vo my eye, there are 
more beantiful and picturesque in Lynmouth ( 
subur1». They are a combination of nature ani 
To do them justice by any description is impossible ; 
must be seen to be duly appreciated. The house . 
situated at the foot of a precipitous hill, or, more properl; 
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a diC Thefle groondB occupy the whole of the valley of 
the West Lyn, which is a somewhat narrow defile^ 
bounded on one side by the rocky and towering cliff 
before mentioned^ and on the other by a luxuriantly 
wooded hill^ upon the summit of which the vUlage of 
Lynton is situated. Nothing can be more strikingly 
beautiftd than the perfect contrast between these two 
hills^ separated^ as it were^ by the little romantic valley 
throng which the river forces its way to the sea from the 
hi^er ground in the distance. The brook runs nearly 
close to the house, froni which it is separated by the prin- 
cipal walk, and a small verdant lawn, surrounded by fine 
evergreen and other shrubs. The chief point of attrac- 
tion, however, is the river. Piles of rock, of large dimen- 
sions, which, from time to time, have fallen from the cliff 
above, form its bed, interrupting the continuous flow of 
this mountain stream. Sometimes it rushes impetuously 
over the huge stones — sometimes it is seen descending like 
a solid mass of crystal, overhung by the dark umbrageous 
wood. Rustic bridges are here and there thrown across 
it, conducting the tourist to particular spots where the 
scene possesses new features, or greater beauty. In the 
higher parts of the grounds are a hermitage and a summer- 
house, from whence the most romantic views of the 
grounds and the sea are seen. Proceeding up the valley 
by a path cut from the side of the rocky hill, the river 
assumes a bolder aspect, frequently presenting from one 
spot three or four little cascades ; the masses of rock 
being here more abrupt and rugged, the course of the 
river is more torrentlike and impetuous. After heavy 
and long-continued rains there is a great swell ; then the 
foam, the spray, and continuous bellowing of the stream 
in its rapid descent, have a beautiful effect. At the extre- 
mity of the valley, about half a mile from the sea, the 
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little path is abruptly terminated by a pile of rock wliidi 
rises to a great height on either side. From a very narrow 
inlet between these rocks the river rushes down headlong, 
forming the most considerable Ml in the valley. Hie 
wild and picturesque seclusion of this spot^ the ceaaeleai 
fall of the torrent^ the perpendicular rocks covered with 
ivy, the light and graceful foliage of the moantahi-Mh 
which grows here in great luxuriance, the distant sea, the 
thickly- wooded Lynton hill, the overhanging rodcs whidi 
the side of the opposite precipice presents, together ftnn 
a most lovely and sublime scene, to which my pen cannot 
do justice. Returning by the same path, there is pre« 
sented a fine view of the channel, which seems almost 
covered with vessels voyaging to and from Bristol, toge- 
ther with the white cliffs and lofty hills of the Wddi 
coast. Immediately before the tourist, and crouching, at 
it were, at the foot of the rocky cliff; which rises 700 ftet 
above the level of the sea, appear the villa and grounds 
of Mr. Henries, with their smooth Walks winding amidst 
the woods and shrubberies*. By means of a circuitous 
path, through a plantation of recent growth, a great por- 
tion of the cliff* that yawns so fearfully over the deep- 
sunk dell, may be climbed. From this road the sea and 
part of Lynraouth and Lynton are seen to great advan- 
tage; while the villas which deck the opposite woody 
bank rather increase than diminish the beauty of the 
prospect. To me it is a scene of enchantment. Never 
tiring upon the eye, it loses nothing of the freshness of 
its loveliness from a constant acquaintance with it. 

** Ever charming, ever new, 

** When will the landscape tire the view ? " 

In storm or sunshine, in winter or summer, it pre- 

'^ See Note B. 
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iti • wiefty and tpleDdoiir efver freih^ ever welcome. 
ThoM who have had no opportunity of seeing ihis dMP, 
ennot fbrm an adequate conception of the rugged bold- 
aea of ita front. I have heard it remarked that it is not 
vdike a part of St Helena. The rocks of St. Hilda are 
Uglier and more stupendous^ but have not, perhaps, so 
fine an eflbct on the whole. On the highest point of the 
rode, and immediately at the edge of a prqjecting part, 
Btanda alittle summer-house, from whence the prospect 
is magnifioent. Jhe terrific grandeur of this abrupt and 
ragged promontory, frdng, yet receding from the sea 
beyond the usual distance, is well adapted to inspire 
pnoper notions of that Being in whom whatsoever is grand 
and auUime, fbnnidable and noble, essentially and truly 
tepomm Sosrcdy less, however, does the opposite hill 
covered with foliage, in the midst of which jutting rocks 
befe and there raise their grey heads in splendid contrast, 
attract attention, and draw forth admiration. In my 
ramble there was an unusual calm and silence ; turning 
to view a magnificent object, I pondered — 

When, lo 1 a voice the slumbering silence broke ; 
And as the strangely sad, prophetic sound 

roae to my ear, I started. It was my unearthly visitor. 

STEWART. 

Why shrink you at a voice which comes to you in 
the tone of friendship, and auguring so much good P 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Fear fi)r a moment scared me ; it seemed like an '^ echo 
which ancient fiction has ascribed to the misfortunes of a 
talkative nymph, whom Juno, in a rage, changed into a 
voice for having aroused her jealousy, and by the length 
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of her tales (an artifice employed in all times) prevented 
her fury." 

STEWART. 

But do you not know that the very paper which 
afibrded you this information^ has likewise declared that it 
often happens that the echo does not return the sound to 
the place where it originated— that the nymph does not 
always make her responses to him who addresses her — and 
that there have been occasions in which her voice was 
mistaken by those who heard it ?— which may account for 
some marvellous stories^ and those voices heard in the air, 
which Rome^ buOt upon seven hills^ has so often reckoned 
in the number of her prodigies. An echo is a reflected 
sound which vibrates on the ear ; but there is no body 
sonorous enough to impel my voice, which may be dis- 
tinguished without any undulatory motions of the air. 
You were thinking of death, and the unrivalled splendour 
of that world to which death might introduce you. It 
is indeed a sad and solemn contemplation. The mis- 
givings and waverings of the mind are omens of its 
weakness and incompleteness. We experience none of 
these falterings, no fallibilities, like you ; but enjoy all 
the luxuriousness of thought and imagination of a scarcely 
less than angelic intellect, without passion or impurity of 
any kind sullying them. 

You know not what a range 
Our spirit takes, unconscious of a chain I 

To us death is no loss. It 

*' Seems not a blank to me — a loss of all 

" Those fond sensations — those enchanting dreams, 

" Which cheat a toiling world from day to day, 

" And form the whole of happiness it knows. 

** Death is to me perfection, glory, triumph I** 

Thomson, 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

Yet I^ with all my fH^d notions of philosophy^ con- 
template it with terror. The jaws of death form a spectacle 
at the sight of which all thinking and reflecting men^ 
consdona of an eternity^ folly persuaded of the truth of 
Scripture^ must shrink. My fear is nearly equal to such 
of those philosophers to whom the idea was terrific. I 
sometimes desire the undaunted heroism and coolness of 
Hnme^ instead of the dread of Erasmus^ Swift^ and 
Johnson. 

STEWART. 

Depend upon it^ Sir^ this coolness of which you speak^ 
on the part of Hume^ was affected. No man so intel- 
lectual, no man possessing properties by nature which 
teach him to fear and hope instinctively, could die with- 
out some consciousness of an eternal existence of happiness 
or misery ; and with this consciousness, there would be 
an intermixture of dread, harassing and fearful to the 
dying infidel. To every person whose faith does not 
lead him to trust in all that is revealed, there must be, at 
least, an uncertainty, a contrariety of things and appear- 
ances which he cannot reconcile. Would this suffer a 
man, possessed of reason, or any individual with a healthy 
mind, to live and die collected ? It is to be suspected that 
a mind unaccustomed to waver, fixed, inflexibly, by 
infidel persuasions, is nothing less than insane. Nature 
herself teaches us to doubt, and nothing but the most 
perfect faith — or, contrariwise, insanity — can dissipate it. 
Satan himself has no power to extinguish every spark of 
it. In Voltaire it became, before he died, a flaming fire ; 
it burst out so furiously as to engender a hope, at one 
time, of divine mercy being extended to him — a hope 
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which he had endeavoured through life to exclude from 
his breast. Fear is an inherent passion of the human 
mind. It is more natural to fear the dispensations of 
Providence than to acknowledge their usefulness. The 
blasts of the desert, the billows of the ocean, the storm 
and the tempest, are objects of terror. Bloomfield, the 
Suffolk poet, speaking of the doleftd peals of thunder, of 
the accompanying hail, and flashes of lightning in all the 
fiiry of a ruthless storm, says that even 

** The frightenM mastiff from his kennel flies, 

** And cringes at the door with piteous cries. 

" Where's now the trifler ? Where the child of pride ? 

** These are the moments when the heart is tried. 

** Nor lives the man with conscience e'er so clear, 

'* But feels a solemn, reverential fear.'' 

If these things awaken fear, how much more shall the 
idea of the bare possibility of the Scripture being true, 
and God appearing to us in all his majesty, either as an 
angry Judge, or as a reconciled Father ! In the former 
character the infidel must meet him ! 

** A philosopher," says Dr. Priestley, in one of his 
Prefaces, " ought to be something greater and better 
than another man. The contemplation of the works of 
God should give a sublimity to his virtue — should ex- 
pand his benevolence, extinguish every thing selfish, 
base, and mean in his nature — give a dignity to all his 
sentiments, and teach him to aspire to the moral perfec- 
tions of the great Author of all things." But this aspira- 
tion was not called forth in Hume. A blight had taken 
possession of bis moral nature, and there was required 
something more than philosophy to wipe away the de- 
stroying and corroding insect : — a great man he was, but 
not a Christian ; nor is the simplicity of his style of 
composition, one of the least proofs of his greatness. 
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PHBENOLOQIST. 

It 11 manreUoas oertainly^ if not perfectly imtionalj 
for a man to ao abandon himself to Bin^ or see things in 
■odi • perrerted lights as to &el assured that revelation 
la a mere bagbear> that there is no resurrection^ and no 
probability of a fhture state of existence. It is incredible^ 
under the oonstitntion of our nature. We haye fiiculties 
whidi as instinctively lead us to doubt as to believe^ be it 
ftr good or iat evil; and I never will believe that a man 
can be assured, persuaded in his own mind, of the falli- 
bility and utter inconsistency of every rule of fidth 
fimnded on Divine government, and yet be in the posses- 
aion of a healthy mind. I can easily imagine a man to 
leave this world without regret ; for what is life, that one 
ahould desire its preservation — or death, that one should 
fear its pain? And yet, for the infidel it were better 
that he never died — better that he was cast upon 
some isolated and desolate island for ever, where not so 
much as a sound, save the whistling wind, or the roaring 
sea, reached his ear, and nothing more varied than a 
barren waste met his eye. 

STEWART. 

This were a horrid existence; and it is to be wished 
that they whose names are not written in the book of 
life, should have nothing more miserable and wretched 
to endure. To be without the possibility of communi- 
cating with any creature — without a hope that any thing 
better than the fate you describe awaited one through 
everlasting ages — ^is a state which the mind cannot picture 
to itself without revolting at the sight. Even in our pre- 
sent condition, there is little that we wish to retain any 
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length of time. Though life is but as a span^ a flying 
shadow^ an ascending dew, it becomes irksome and 
toilsome. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Well would It be for the infidel if he could feelingly 
say with Shakspeare's Claudio— 

** Ah\ but to die, and go we know not where 1" 

STEWART. 

In death itself there is nothing to be dreaded^ for, 
as Garth has justly remarked, 

'' E'er we can feel the fatal stroke 'tis o'er." 

Epicurus has rightly observed that death to us is 
nothing ; because when death is, we are not — and when 
we are, death is not. It is the event, and the imcertainty 
of that event. We are born to die ; death is the necessary 
consequence of life. The poet has said — 

" Then die, O mortal man 1 for thou wert bom." 

A great consolation is afforded to the dying in that 
they only are not its victims. ^' Nothing," says Seneca, 
'^ is so melancholy a circumstance in human life, or so 
reconciles us to the thought of our death, as the reflection 
and prospect of one friend after another dropping round 
us ! Who would stand alone, the sole remaining ruin, 
the last tottering column of all the fabrick of friendship ; 
once so large, seemingly so strong, and yet so suddenly 
sunk and buried ? " 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

There is a remarkable feature in man respecting the 
anticipation of death which is worthy of notice. It is 
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the perfect coolness and serenity with which he speaks of 
it in reference to others^ without considering^ meantime^ 
that he also must undergo the penalty. Man talks as 
though every person were to die but himself. Is this a 
wise provision of Providence ? 

STEWART. 

In such a light it must be viewed. Were man always 
portending the event as it affects himself^ it would render 
him miserable^ and disable him for the performance of 
his several duties. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I have an instinctive horror of an event about which 
there exists so much uncertainty; and this^ surely^ is not 
culpable^ as fear may lead to reverence and love. It may 
incite us to be more scrupulously rigid in maintaining 
probity and virtue in our intercourse with man, and more 
honest and pious in our communion with God. Who can 
see all the preparations for the consignment of a body to 
the grave, and all the awful realities of grief and despair 
in dear and beloved friends, without being terrified, or 
appalled, or dismayed, and roused to sympathy and 
thought,.^ The worldly-minded and the callous are but 
little affected by such scenes. 

STEWART. 

To such as these I would say, 

** Think you the soul when this life's rattles cease, 
" Has nothing more of manly to succeed ? 
'* Contrast the taste immortal, learn e'en now 
" To relish what alone subsists hereafter." 

Young. 

I would exhort them not to suffer the vain boasting of 

g2 
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philosophy^ nor the pride of knowledge, to engross their 
principal thoughts ; hut to 

** Learn hence of mortal tilings how vain the boast t" 

That philosophy which has for its ohject the con- 
sideration of mind^ the immortal essence of man, and 
which, in the purity of a separated principle, is now 
addressing you, ghost-like and philosopher still, is a noble 
object. It was one that claimed my particular atten- 
tion in my capacity of Professor of Moral Philosophy. 
At a former meeting you referred to the influence of 
Jeffrey's Critique upon Phrenology, which, I believe, had 
such an effect upon the public mind as to check the sale 
of Spurzheim's voluminous, and, if its principles can be 
relied on, able work ; but you seem to have forgotten the 
fatal blow which Dr. John Gordon aimed at the doctrine 
when it was first introduced into this country, in or 
about the year 1814. This attack was made through the 
medium of that popular and talented periodical, the 
Edinburgh Review ; and as a summary of it will shew the 
manner in which the whole attack was conducted, I will 
quote from it. Dr. Gordon says, *' We look upon the 
whole doctrines, taught by these two modern peripatetics 
(Drs. Gall and Spurzheim), anatomical, physiological, 
and physiognomical, as a piece of thorough quackery from 
beginning to end ; they are a collection of mere absurdi- 
ties, without truth, connexion, or consistency, which 
nothing could have induced any man to have presented 
to the public, under pretence of instructing them, but 
absolute insanity^ gross ignorance, or the most matchless 
assurance." 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This attack was not only unfair, it was virulent. Dr. 
Spurzheim answered it satisfactorily. The weight and 
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influence of this Review^ which is supposed^ as a matter 
of course^ to countenance all that its contrihutors may 
think fit to allege^ carried weight with this anti-phreno- 
logical article. It would have heen but fair to ask Dr. 
Grordon whether he really understood the subject he 
undertook to criticize and condemn. His own article 
stands as a proof of his ignorance of a science^ the propa- 
gation of which called forth his severe and unqualified 
criticism. Neither of the peripatetics, by which uame 
he has been pleased^ in ridicule^ to designate the two 
great founders and promulgators of this doctrine, was 
either insane, grossly ignorant, or an impostor. Both 
possessed great disinterestedness, amiability, and talent. 
Of their erudition I am not able to speak explicitly ; but 
they were both liberally educated, and had each obtained 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine, which necessarily 
carries with it a notion of learning. 

STteWART. 

Taking it as a matter of course, that a contributor to 
a Review may be as liable to err as another man of equal 
abilities, and willing to allow that opinions propounded 
by such an organ have considerable influence over the 
public mind, every thing it may advance being commonly 
relied on with implicit faith, I see a disadvantage in any 
one literary periodical having unlimited power. It may 
be the source of the greatest evil as well as the greatest 
good. This Review has, I own, invariably shewn its 
determination to attempt the extirpation of every opinion, 
and to crush every project of the phrenological body. It 
certainly has succeeded in checking the progress of the 
science, but not in annihilating it. Against the anti- 
phrenological party, who were once very powerful in this 
kingdom, there has always stood forth a small party 
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against wbotn they could not entirely prevail. 
phrenology been, as Dr. Gordon asserts, anattmiicallj, 
physiologicallj', and physiognomieally wrong, it ia ; 
asiumplion to believe that its few votaries would ha,y\ 
deserted it long ere this. 'Tia true there are Boni( 
sons so fond of novelty, and of whatever excites ctiriomlf* 
that no Bystem, which carries with it ahostof inlerestiiil 
aBBocialions, such as the fastidious and carious delight it 
and such as phrenology donbtleBs comprises, is likely U 
be buried in total obhviou. If you could check the p 
won for novelty, and make your nation oontenled w: 
the great privileges it enjoys, and, at the same time, cany 
religion into all your social compacts and political enter- 
prises, your interests would be advanced, and 
sources of happiness greatly augmented, 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
To this 1 readily assent. So &r, however, as phr^ 
nology ia concerned, the love of novelty has stimulatei 
many pctsoriB to study it. New views of mind wer 
required when Gall and .Spurzheira «hot forth theic 
meteoric lights in the horizon of mental science. Now 
that 1 am conversant with plirenok^, I grant that si 
views as were entertained by you and your school would 
not satisfy my appetite for a knowlci^ of the mental 
principle. To my minil the opinions uf this scbotd 
appear loaded with a metaphysical and di^;maticAl jat|piiV 
which experience itself cannot account for. This GtU 
saw ; nor was Spurzheim less quick in perceiving it ; : 
while snch uncertainty rested upon your theorie*, i 
you eould not prove what you taught, and it was unre»- 
umable to suppexe that more demonstrative evideuoa 
Tceted somewhere, capable of being luminously brought 
tbrward, it was illiberal and unwise on the port of Dr. 
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Gordon to send forth his sweeping censures^ drawing con- 
dusions from his own statements in derision of a new 
philosophy which pro&ssed to be an improvement upon 
the old. £re, too^ he so wantonly attacked the founder 
and propoonder of this new theory^ he should have been 
not merely conversant with the theory itself^ which was 
not the casoj but he should have made himself well 
yflqimyntofl with the talcuts^ and respectabUty, and temper- 
aments of the men against whom he directed so poisoned 
an arrow. FoUow these men through all their labours 
in maturing their system; observe their unwearied perse- 
verance, their assiduity, their stru^les to attain truth in 
competingwith their rivals; view them dissecting the brain 
—and Spurzheim, in particular, with the hand of one who 
eagerly sought to discover a new constitution of things, 
respecting which nothing had yet been elicited, under the 
conviction that some great event depended on the result 
of his researches, and which, on being revealed, would 
forward the interests of mankind, and aid the promotion 
of truth. 

STEWART. 

Think you they were perfectly disinterested in their 
labours? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I know not what Spurzheim might have sacrificed in 
devoting his time so entirely to the establishment and 
promulgation of this doctrine. He became a disciple of 
Gall when a tutor in a private family at Vienna. His 
father was a farmer at Longvick, near Treves, on the 
Moselle. He was born in the year 1776, the 31st of 
December. With the view of being bred to the minis- 
try, or the profession of Theology, he was sent, at a 
proper age, to Treves, an University of great celebrity. 
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From tbence be was driven to Vienna, in 1799, by ItM^'. 
war that then ravaged those parts. Dr. Gall was r 
settled at VieDna, us a physician, and lecturer on Fbrc- 
nol<^. Tbia course he pursued for about fnur jean. 
Spumheim, probably, first attended these lectures ftam 
curioutj, but ultimately be became a disciple; 
not to say whether it was &om the eloquence, fbrce, 
enei^, and persuasiveness of the lecturer, c 
ality and truth which his expositions conveyed. Gall 
appears to have made greater sacrifices than Spnrzhcii 
At the expiration of tliese four years his doctrines we 
deemed dangerous, and he was prevented lecturing in t! 
year 1805 by an " imperial interdict" Tbe moral health 
of the Austrians was considered to be in danger, 
was requested either to leave the city, or reUnquiib hia 
lectures. He chose the former, though he telt b 
fepugnance in obeying the proscription, and accordingly 
resigned his practice, which, it was reasonable to suppose^ 
was likely to prove more lucrative than the purtnit of 4 
new theory, the truth and utility of which had not jt 
been proved. Leaving Vienna, he visited many parts c 
the North of Europe, where he was well received. I 
these excursions he was accompanied by Spuraheim. I 
1807 they reached Paris, where they presented to the 
Institute a paper descriptive or illustrai' 
features in tbe constitution of tbe brain. Here they 
diligently prosecuted their researches, and composed theuE 
phrenological work, entitled " The Anatomy and Fhysi' 
ology of tbe Nervous System in general, and of the Brai^ 
in particular ; with observutions upon the possibility d 
ascertaining several intellectual and moral dispoaitiooi ol 
men and animals, by tbe configuration of their heads 
4 vols. Iblio, with an atlas of 100 plates, lliis work K 
not finished till ISI)), owing, it is said, to aotnc <■ d 
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agreement between the authors." Gall ultimately pub- 
lished it; and his fHend^ Prince Mettemich^ Austrian 
Minister at the French Court, engaged, I believe, to 
defray the expences. 

STEWART. 

Of the sincerity of the intentions of these men there 
can be no question. They were, I feel assured, benevo- 
lent and upright ; nor have I any reason to doubt their 
abilities, fiirther than that they appeared to uphold a 
doctrine which, at first, was considered to have few pre- 
tensions to truth. In other respects they had the charac- 
ter of being men of extensive information and great 
sagacity. Dr. Spurzheim published several works in 
England, which he first visited, I believe, in 1814, and 
continued to make this country his residence until 1832, 
with the exception of about eight years that he passed at 
Paris in the interval. These works, ten in number, on 
various subjects connected with his favourite study, are 
proofs of an ardent, powerful, and well-informed mind. 
I was not inattentive to the progress of this extraordinary 
man, though I refused my assent to his doctrine. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

The works to which you allude are, ** The new Phy- 
siognomical System ;" — ^' Phrenology, or the Doctrine of 
the Mind ;" — " Philosophical Principles of Phrenology ;" 
— ** Outlines of Phrenology ;" — '^ Elementary Principles 
of Education ;" — " Examination of the Objections made 
in Great Britain against Phrenology ;" — " Observations on 
Insanity ;" — " Illustrations on Phrenology in Connexion 
with the Study of Physiognomy ; — " A Catechism of 
Man ;" — " The Anatomy of the Brain." Some of these 
works are elaborate, and indicative of deep research 
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and much acumen. The producticm he jointly c o m poae d 
with Gfill^ is^ perhaps^ the nohlest monument of his talents; 
hut he never discovered or displayed a more elevated or 
powerful intellect than his instructor. I have heaxd it 
said hy a gentleman well acquainted with SpurzheuDj 
that he was very amiable^ communicative^ and an agree- 
able companion. The peculiarity of his dialect gave an 
additional interest to his conversation^ which was fine- 
quently humorous and vritty. 

STEWART. 

GaU^ I believe^ was equally respected for private w<Nrtbj 
and died much lamented by his particular ftiends and ac- 
quaintances. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Those who knew him best^ esteemed him the most, 
and were greatly attached to him. He died in France at 
his country-house^ Montronge, near Paris^ in 18S8. 
Spurzheim departed this life at Boston, in America, 
November lOth^ 1832. He had left England hut a few 
months previously^ with a view of giving the Americans 
an insight into the fundamental principles of his doctrine. 
The remains of Gall repose in the burial-ground of Pere 
la Chaise^ between the tombs of Moliere and La Fontaine. 
A funeral oration was delivered over his grave by three of 
his friends^ Professor Broussais^ Dr. Fossati^ and Dr. 
Londe. Similar ceremonies were observed at the grave 
of Spurzheim, by Professor Jollin, and the Rev. Mr. 
Pierpoint^ commemorative of his virtues, his zeal, and 
his talent. 

STEWART. 

The mortal remains of Gall repose in the greatest 
cemetery in the world ; one in which the bodies of acme 
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q£ the most illuatriouB heroes, and statesmen, and literary 
and scientific men in the universe are deposited. " The 
Bcjonmer of three days in Paris is sure to see Pere la 
Chaise as one of the most interesting wonders of the 
wonderful dty. In a century or two the cemetery in the 
Harrow Road may resemble it. Time may enable Eng- 
land to compete with her great Rival in this matter, as she 
has done in most others ; but trees do not grow great in 
a £sw summers, nor, indeed, do people die &st enough 
to throng the hundred acre burial-place, so as to make it 
picturesque in a few seasons. Pere la Chaise at present 
stands alone in its gloomy interest^its associations of 
undying love and imperishable glory-^its grandeur and 
its frippery— its simple green mounds and its large 
sepulchres of marble — a remarkable illustration of the 
French character— a strange blending of the little and 
the great." 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Spurzheim made many improvements in the system 
of his master. He was a better anatomist, and did more 
for phrenology by proving that he had a fair anatomical 
groundwork whereon to rest his principles. He likewise 
gave new and more appropriate names to the organs, as 
time and experience developed their functions. Spurz- 
heim, also, detected new organs, some of which, how- 
ever, remain to this day somewhat doubtful. These are. 
Order, Eventuality, Inhabitiveness, Hope, Time, Con- 
scientiousness, Size, Marvellousness, and Weight or 
Resistance, altogether nine in number. His Lectures, in 
England, comprised a fund of information and anecdote. 
They were generally well attended, and Spurzheim suc- 
ceeded in convincing some of his stanchest opponents of 
the truth of his system — some by the anatomical dis- 
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closures he taoAe. In the presence of the firat anatonus 
of Great Briuiin he dissected the brain, and had I: 
aatislactiaD of bearing that he hod done much for £ 
improvement of this branch of medical atudy. Ah 
nethy, and several others, contessed that they could oi 
no ratianal objection Co his doctrine. Even at this ea 
BtBge of its pri^eas, it is admitted by thone who did 1 
readily consent to it, that it bore an air of plausibill 
and sn appearance of truth which it would be difficult 
confute on any recognized principles. 

STEWAHT, 
In Scotland Spurzheim propounded his tlieory « 
almost unparalleled succesE. He saw the readiness « 
irhich the Scotch entered into his views, and the aba 
of the men who enlisted under hia banner. He pr 
nostieated, in consequence, that Scotland would be a k 
of phrenological aun which should quicken and nioie 
rest of the world. He looked upon that country u 
great centre from whence should be spread the princi] 
he had so zealously endeavoured to eatablish in En^ 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
His prophecy has been in part fulfilled. In no eoffii 
is phrenology better understood, or more ably elaadd 
From none have such elaborate and scientific works 
this subject been sent forth. Mr. George Combe, 
his relative. Dr. Andrew Combe, stand foremost Id 
list of these disciples. The name of the former la i 
known throughuut a great part of Europe in coniU9 
with his able phrenological works, 

STEWART. 

Notwithstanding the prejudice t entertained ^a 
phrenology, I could not be insenaible of one characMti 
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feature in man which certainly goes to establish its trath. 
Hub feature is the size of the forehead. There is no fact, 
I thinks better authenticated than that it is an indication 
of intellect When capacious^ wide^ and high^ there is 
umally a power of mind which has no equal or counter- 
part in a smaller confermation. However invalid and 
questionable your details may be considered^ to this no 
•ttentive observer can offer a reasonable objection. It is 
one of your principles that size is an indicator of power ; 
it 18 another, that this part of the brain is the intellectual 
portion or lobe ; so far I am unable to controvert your 
position. Education, in all its various forms, may, I 
imagine, go fer to supply the deficiency of size, as it 
tends to expand the faculties of the mind, and render 
them active, which is no more than Natiure does when 
she fevooraUy develops herself in the form of an expanded 
ftielieBd. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

If theseprindples can be supported upon demonstrative 
evidence — if even yoiur own admission be rational and 
indisputable, in what a favoiurable position is not phreno- 
logy placed? Here we have testimony, provided by Nature 
herseli^ which is the strongest we can have, that a part of 
the whole, is at least true — i. e. that a large mass of brain 
is accompanied by a fuller manifestation of intellect, a 
greater amount of mental sagacity, than a small mass. 
Now this very principle forms a part of all our details ; 
without such a principle the details would be irrational. 
It is the life-spring of phrenology. Here is evidence that 
the more brain there is, the more mind there is; and 
hence that the brain is the organ of the mind. This is 
a corollary necessarily arising out of the subject in 
question, and with it is conveyed a fact which the phreno- 
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k^ical societies of Earape may defy all their enen 
disprove. Ij)Dg before 1 saw the Intimacy of any pi 
of the details, I felt certAin that phrenologists had t 
a station of which they could not easily be disp 
1 was convinced that the structure tbey hod reared wat 
on a solid foundation, whatever the materials mighl be «f 
which that struclure was composed. I reflected long upon 
the system before I could divine its use, or perceite lU 
faeauties and eiicellendes. There was something about it 
to which my mind was not accustomed; and until tJu 
science was brought before my view in all its conne: 
and bearings, through the curio^ty I felt to make ti 
acquainted widi them, it was natural that wonder tl 
precede admiration, and incredulity belief. Its exte 
was unprepossessing before I could associate widi it 
a species of interest as the useiulness of the design, i 
the excellent arrangements of the interior were capable 1 
affording. How ranch do not appearano 
depend for their excellencies and beauties oi 
cureiunstances connected with them? Association is tc 
mind what a flower is to its brandi. We water i 
admire the tree so fiir as it admlnisteis pleasure to ti 
senses ; without its fruits it would i 
Ordinary features grow more pleasing to the sight ai 
affections are discovereil to he warm, the intellect rigo 
ous, and the disposition amiable. A locality, bower 
unvaried and dreary, becouies attract! 
the domestic or otlier happiness experienced there by t| 
individual- But though phrenology tailed ti 
tavourahlj at first, 1 was willing to believe that, wlule tl 
mind is so fertile in projecting schemes of general utililjl 
there was httle doubt of tlie designers having st 
able object in view, and that, althoi^h the bui 
appeared so intricate, there were, at least, some ai 
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engiged in iti ibrmationy of whose abilities and superior 
understanding none oofold doubt. 

STEWART. 

It has been a common practice with artists^ from 
time immemorial^ to give the heads of superior per- 
■onagea a large forehead. The intent of this is either to 
give nobility to the countenance, or capacity to the mind. 
Since that nobility depends greatly on expression, which 
is derived exdusively from the characteristic bearing of 
the mind, and since this bearing is powerful in conformity 
to the capacity of that forehead, the argument resolves 
itaelf into the fact, that such a portraiture is an indication 
of an elevated intellect, be the object of the artist what it 
might. 

PHRENOLOGIST, 

Artists have ever been studiously careful in giving 
Christ, the perfection of man in physical development, a 
large and expanded forehead. This is just what the 
phrenologist would do; I do not say whether it would be 
with the same intention, vix, to indicate a capacious and 
fVill-grown mind. 

STEWART. 

It has been the endeavour of some artists to portray, 
by the chisel, the living God — Jehovah of the universe. 
This is profanation. To personate the Saviour is not 
indecorous, because he condescended to clothe himself in 
human flesh, and took upon himself the form of man. 
As such we know him ; and as such it cannot be profane to 
represent him : but when human invention attempts to 
give form to one who may have no form ; when it seeks 
to give us a notion of the Almighty, of whom not even 
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the highest soaring mind can form any adequate concep- 
tion; when it assigns limits to one who is Illimitable, 
Omniscient^ Infinite, how little must that artist be aware 
of the presumption of his efforts, how little imagine that his 
attempts are a mere mockery — feeble, impotent, impious ! 
I would not that any man should ever think or speak of 
Jehovah without reverently pausing. The awe and 
reverence in which the Jews held his name, much more 
his person^ should be kept in remembrance. They were 
not suffered to mention his name till they had arrived at 
the age of thirty. Till then it was supposed their 
minds were not sufficiently matured to address Him, or 
speak of Him with becoming submission, awe, devotion, 
and deep respect. In the present day it is often men- 
tioned much less respectfully than the name of an earthly 
Idng, or even of an inferior person. When not used pro- 
fanely, it is too frequently mentioned irreverently. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

In the museum of the late Mr. Green, of Lichfield, 
there was^ some years ago, an image of Jehovah support- 
ing the mangled body of his Son, just taken down from 
the cross. The whole figure is supposed to have been 
originally intended to represent the Triune Jehovah. On 
the chin of the Almighty were the remains of a dove, 
designed, it is conceived, to be emblematic of the Holy 
Ghost. The principal figure presented a very majestic 
appearance, and was evidently a work of genius. Still, it 
could not be said to be the production of a man animated 
by a just sense of the relation he bore to the Being whom 
he thus irreverently treated*. 

* See Gentleman's Magazine for 1788, Part I. page 9. 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 



Anatomy^ the parent of aU sound physiological science^ 
was little understood even hy the brighter geniuses of the 
andofita; and human nature^ which they^ amidst all 
the ignorance and superstition that surrounded and guided 
them^ sought much to understand^ was in consequence 
comparatively unknown. The early Egyptians who prac- 
tised medicine^ amongst whom we may mention Thouth^ 
ApiSy and Serapis^ were ignorant of anatomy. With the 
greatest skill they embalmed the human body^ and thus 
preserved it entire in structure ; but they considered it 
an ofifence to the gods they worshipped^ to mutilate it by 
dissection. Under the heathen mythology^ priests alone 
were permitted to inspect the entrails of animals slain for 
sacrifice^ for the purpose of augury^ and though founded 
on a very mistaken notion^ were allowed this privilege 
exclusively. They were the only order of men who, in 
the darker ages of the world, practised the healing art ; 
and being so remarkable in those days for their juggling 
and imposture, were the least fitted to destroy the delu- 
sion and superstition which affected less interested minds. 
So great was the prejudice against human dissection at 
one time, that for many years it was prohibited in some 
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parU of tbe world. Hippocruttrs, DemocrilUB, A: 
and RuAis disBecled liruteE otHj, and by this 
judged of the structure of the human body, 
Ptolemies were almoet the first persons in authority w1 
permitted human bodies to be dissected. 

STEWART. 
The Ptolemies tniiy, then, be considered the greab 
promoters of inedicine ; for without a knowledge of t 
structure of the human body, it is not to be expected tt 
efficient means can be employed to remove any irr^ 
Isrity to wliich it may be subject. To theae men t 
literary world also is greatly indebted. Till their tin 
the Egyptians were in comparntive darkness in Utcratu 
For a long period previously, Egypt had been known i 
her skill in abstruse science ; but no accounts have el 
reached European nations of her having been famed I 
that literary taste for which she a^erwurda became 
renowned. The liberality of Plolftiiy the Second i 
duced philosophers and poets of celebrity to seelc I 
patronage, and take cover under his wings. He h 
used every exertion to obtain all the manuscripts of a 
value, which he added to the hbrary his father h 
formed at Alexandria. This library, at a more sub 
quent date, became celebrated for the great collection 
boobi it contained, being said to hove possessed sM 
hundred thousand volumes ; but they wei 
destroyed by (ire, when, there is reason to suppose, i 
of the noblest productions ever composed were los 
posterity. This Ptolemy was the patron of that mi 
Homer, tbe son of the Byzantine Poetess, Myro. 0) 
him ako flourished Theocritus, ApoUonius Ithodina, 
many others, among whom were some tragic poet», 
above Homer being not the least among them. The m 
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brightest poetoj Alexander^ Philiscus, Lyoophron, Sosi- 
theuB^ iBantides^ Sosipfianes^ and Horner^ were called 
Pleiade8. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This uniTersal patronage was the only way to dissi- 
pate that darkness which had overspread the eastern 
worldr— a darkness that arose chiefly from a selfish and 
saperstitious priesthood^ n^ho found it to their advantage 
to keep the world in ignorance^ and to affect a knowledge 
in arts and sciences which they had not power to attain. 
This very spirit descended^ in a shape more or less gene- 
ral^ to the period when the art of printing was intro- 
duced. The learned thought learning would be deroga- 
tory, if the vulgar and humble in life were permitted to 
taste of its advantages ; and for a long time it was deemed 
advisable by the high-bom to be ignorant when these 
advantages became more universally enjoyed. Some of 
our own nobility would neither learn to read nor write. 
It was vulgar; nor were the Italians less illiberal and 
ignorant in this respect. Learnings however, was no 
longer to be confined to the Cloister and the Court ; and 
80 much was the pride of their frequenters hurt, that it 
was considered prudent to interdict the sale, if not 
the printing, of a work under a certain price, which 
was extravagant enough to prevent the rapid spread of 
literature among the humbler classes. But to revert to 
my subject. Under the Ptolemies, Herophilus and 
Erasistratus unbarred that door which led to a more 
correct knowledge of the human frame. So ardent were 
these men in the pursuit of anatomical and physiological 
information, that they were accused of having dissected 
living human subjects. It was not, however, until after 
the Christian era that the beautiful structure of the body 
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a thoroughly unilerBtood ; and certainly not nSHI 
latter port uf the eighteenth century, that the bntin, I 
most important part of that body, was dissoctetl ii 
a manner as to develop ite red constitution. Thi 
discovery, the merits of which are claimed by Docta 
Gall and Spurzheim, snrpaases all otheiG of sn aiiatomica 
description. It has given to that cottipBrativE darltT 
and obscurity which attended the philosophy of mindl 
new light, and broken those shackles which chaiDeil 1 
down to a habit of philosophizing too arid and b 
Ifttive. It is impossible to take a right view of pbysiolog 
without a correct system of anatomy. In this c 
species of mental philosophy or mental physiok^ c 
be correct and unexceptionable, which is not eetablisbt 
upon just and proper views of anatomy — the ci 
of the brain. A physiological system of the brain v 
be necessarily false, says Spurzheini, were it in contradij 
tion to its anatomical structure. Indeed, we have ^ 
reason to presume — so much is it a law of n. 
matter shall be the instrument of all finite operation! 
that a system of physiology, mental or vital, i 
perfect without comprehending the material it 
through which they are manifested ; and those who baM 
guned the best information respecting the consticulioii J^ 
organic matter, in its development, its divisions, and 1^ 
adaptations, will be the most Ukely to entertain legitimal 
views of its liinctianal economy, which economy c 
prises the mental pbysioh^y spoken of. Therefore G 
and Spurzheim, whose discovery gave them an advonta^ 
in being correctly informed with regard to the simcttn 
of the brain — the seal and inBlrumcnl of the mind — 
hove been the best able to form the most proper vi 
its physiology, the physiology uf tlic iiiiiid. The arigiid 
mode of dissection, and the opinions of anatomists a 
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the Btnictore of the brain^ were certainly adverse to 
phrenology. One of the first circumstances that sug- 
gested the idea of the brain being composed of fibres was 
a case of hydrocephalus^ or^ as it is commonly termed^ 
water in the head ; when the whole mass of brain was 
destroyed^ except some fibrous matter divided into several 
parts^ and found to run in different directions towards 
the skull^ the individual^ prior to decease^ still mani- 
festing intellect. Upon this evidence^ the dissection of 
the brain must, as a necessary consequence, have been 
conducted on a different plan. These fibres proved, 
beyond dispute, that the brain did not entirely consist of 
a homogeneous mass, as was previously supposed. The 
discovery wds hailed with new acclamations of triumph 
by the few and zealous phrenologists then existing. It 
was found that these lines of fibre constituted the several 
organs now recognized by the phrenological world ; and, 
like a morning star, they had the effect of guiding the 
pilgrim from a path which before was too intricate to be 
pursued with safety and with ease. As these fibres or 
organs are made to terminate at the sur&ce of the brain, 
in such a variety of points as to occupy nearly the whole 
of the surface, it may be easily conceived that the mys- 
tery which hung over the science, as to the probability 
of different parts of the brain performing different func- 
tions, was thereby greatly lessened; and that, in 
feet, a phrenological system would be the inevitable 
consequence of such a discovery. The brain is composed 
of an infinite number of distinct parts. Those which fill 
the most important stations in this new science are, the 
cerebrum, the cerebellum, and medulla oblongata. The 
cerebrum, understood in general to comprise the brain, 
occupies the whole of the anterior, inferior, and superior 
parts of the head. It consists of convolutions or folds, 
and is divided into two sections, called hemispheres. In 
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tliese convolutions all the orguns of iniellect, sent 
perceptioD, and propensit;, except amatiTeness, lie. 
orgRn exists in tiie cerebellum, which some anatomisl 
have called the little brain ; others, it mere appendage 
the bruin. It is about one-ninth less in size than t 
cerebrum in persona arrived al a mature age, and aboul 
twelfth less in children. It occupies the posterior m 
lower part of the head. The medulla oblongnta seei 
to be A continuation of the spinal marrow ; it paa 
immediately before the cerebellum, and preserves a, go 
nexion between this part and the cerebrum. The hen 
sphereB of the brain ore, in every respect, alike in Etn: 
ture : one occupies the right, the other the left part 
the head; and they pertbrm the same functions. T 
brain is therefore cankered as a double organ : betwe 
the two sections or hemispheres there ia a membrane 
flrra texture, named the falciform process of the dt 
mater, which preserves the division. There is also 
membrane that divides the cerebrum from the cerebellni 
and ibis is called the tentorium membrane. Evi 
pocrates allowed that the brain is double ; and n 
mist since his lime has presumed to doubt i 
circumstance is a very important future in phr 
It is from the medulla oblonpta that the fibres 
originate: they take different directions, and 
different purposes. To adopt the dmile of Mr. G< 
Combe, on organ is like an inverted cone, with its 
in the medulla, and its base at the surface of the h 
The organ, as it proceeds from the medulla, is very i 
and narrow ; towards the surface it gradually enla 
These particular circumstances, so well adapted to give 
solid foundation to phrenology, were overlooked or 
known by all anatomists who preceded Giall and Spi 
hdm. The former mode of dissecting the brain wai 
cutting or Glicing it in a transverse manner, which 
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the least likely mode of detecting the very delicate bun- 
dles of fibres contained in its substance. Excepting such 
an instance as that of hydrocephalus just mentioned^ the 
phrenologist had no other means of discovering these 
several bundles than by tearing or dividing the brain with 
the fing^^ or some other blunt instrument^ in the line of 
its fLhtCB, and thus separating one mass from another : 
unless at least he resorted to chemical analysis^ which is 
a process that has thrown much light upon this subject. 
Spurzheim^ in particular^ began by tracing these bundles 
to and from their origin ; and at last knew from whence 
they sprung, what course they took, where they termi- 
nated, and what attended them. He sought not only for 
these things, but for the consistence, colour, and size of 
die bundles ; and he proved that each bundle forms a 
difierent organ. He moreover discovered that the brain 
and nerves are composed of two kinds of matter ; the 
dneritious, or grey and pulpy mass without apparent 
organization, noticed by all anatomists, and the fibrous 
matter in question. This cineritious matter varies a little 
in colour and consistence, and is very vascular. It has 
been regarded as a body of small blood-vessels, so vas- 
cular is it. Gall and Spurzheim looked upon it as the 
matrix of the nervous fibres — t. e. the organs. In these 
fibres there is a more perfect organization than what we 
perceive in the cineritious and softer substance. An ex- 
ceedingly ingenious mode of argument is adopted by 
Spurzheim, to shew that the nervous or fibrous matter is 
produced from this softer substance, which is supposed 
to secrete a nervous fluid. " It is objected," he says, 
'• that all organic parts are produced and nourished from 
the blood. This is true : it does not, however, always 
happen immediately, but also mediately. We accord- 
ingly find, that various organic parts take origin imme- 
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cliately from a soft greyish EubBtatice, and only m( 
from the circulating fluids. Plants spring ftoxn a sc 
Bubatance. In trees, wherever a branch originates, 
flist happens that a certain quantity of greyish mbslaD 
is dcpositeii from the sap, and that there from this td 
stance fibres arise. These fibres ore next by one extt 
tnity brought into communication with the trunk, u 
by this means with the roots ; and by the other cxireini 
they form the branch. The new branch, tfaerefiiK, 
not the continuation of the inferior ligneous fibrra, or 
the roots — it is brought only into communication wi 
them. This is also evident from tbe considerutuin th 
all tlie branches taken together would constitute a lai^ 
mass than the trunks or the roots. The mutual infloen 
of the roots and branches ia sufRciently explained by t] 
communication of theae parti; and ttaereibreit is that ti 
injuries of the rnots do harm to the branches, and vi 
versd." By an analogous mode of reasoning, Berei 
principles in phrenology may be cxpkuned upon the vie 
here taken of the tree in its growth, and the commuDic 
tion and connexion of its several parts. The fmtal bra 
posaeasea no fibre. It is composed of the cineritio 
matter : fibres, however, become gradually formed. H 
ganglia of worms, crustaceous and otlier animals, frc 
whence nervous fibres arise, possess this grey suhstani 
The bones of animals appear to be deposited from can 
lage, the softer of the two substances. The nervo 
matter fir^t detected in the brain of the tcetus — and it 
visible in certain parts sooner than it is in others— 
always found to emanate from the cinerilious niB 
From these circumstances tliure is ample reason to eo 
elude, that nerves, cerebral or not, originate in this im 
It is generally found tllat the quantity of fibre fe 
proportion to the cineritious matter. Spunheim, in 1 
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anatomy of the human brain , enters very fiiUy into this 
sntgect. The view which he takes of it is of a roost 
interesting as well as useflil character. The difierenoe of 
opinion that originally existed concerning the exact nature 
of the white and more perfectly organized substance, was 
very great. Those persons who thought that it resembled 
matter of a fibrous character — ^not understanding, perhaps, 
of what use it would be in the brain — advanced many 
q^ecious arguments to account for it. Knowing com- 
paratively nothing of the particular anatomical discovery 
which Spurzhdm made, they found the utmost difficulty in 
assigning different organs to different functions ; although 
many rude attempts — ^rude, on account of the want of a 
intimate application of the fibrous matter, and a tho- 
rough knowledge of its constitution in every particular — 
were made ; and thus no direct and self-evident conclu- 
sions were drawn. The mode of dissection pursued by 
anatomists was of itself sufficient to prevent the detec- 
tion of this structure in those parts which are evidently 
composed of it, such as the pyramidal bundles, and the 
great commissure. The brain was supposed to consist 
solely of medullary matter — a name that excludes all idea 
of fibre. It is now divided into medullary and nervous 
matter, in order to distinguish the soft from the white, 
harder, and more perfectly organized substance — the 
fibres and organs. Dr. John Dryander, a native of 
Wetteran, in Hesse, referred, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to several particulars connected with the medullary 
and cortical parts of the brain previously unknown. It 
appears that he was the first to point out many distin- 
guishing marks between them. At a later period in the 
same century, Varolius, who discovered the Pons Varolii 
of the brain — so named after hira fbr the discovery — gave 
that third grand division, the medulla oblongata. Another 
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rery great mwCake in tlie anatomica] system of oi 
and foreign schools, was discoveiEd by the new anaUnnf 
to consist in regarding the brain as the centre of tha 
nervous aysteni. Even to this day, notwithstanding tha 
light which this anatomy has ihronn upon the sulfject, 
the central mass is viewed, by every superficial reasonel 
at least, as a ceotral point. There are many systema an 
pairs of nerves all having their own origin, while, at ill 
same time, all are either directly or indirectly united 
Siallacarne, who long preceded Gall, did not believe th 
nerves had a central point in the brain ; and he was on 
of the first, if not the first, to promulgate this doctrin< 
The spinal marroiv, which in all ogee was deemed a pro 
longatioD of the brain, is Hon proved not to be so : nor i 
any one pair of nerves a prolongation of another pail 
SpuTzheim, in speaking of a difierence in the estenii 
apparatus and internal structure of the nerves, and i; 
contradiction to Baron Cuvier, whose opinion he is com 
bating, says that there are five kinds of nn'ves. He sob 
divides each of these kinds : makes the first kind | 
preside over automatic life; the second over voluntatj 
motion ; the third over the functionB of the five senses 
the fourth over ihe moral feeUngs,- and the lilU) over the 
intellectual fucultica. The nerves of the first kind, li 
says, are soft and grey, or whitish red ; those of th 
second white and firm ; ihoee of the five external senac 
different from each other in consistence, colour, form, in 
texture ; and those of the fourth and fillh, which oonstl 
tute the nervous fibres spoken of, white and delicat*. ] 
is, moreover, believed, that every nerve has its origin i 
a certain quantity of cineritious substance. AfWr tU 
be hus recourse to many forcible and ingenious urguroral 
to prove that the internal structure of the i 
difibrent, to account for the different physiological phe 
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nomena which exist : and the means used hy him to shew 
that the hrain is not the central point of the neryous 
system, contradictory as they may be to all prior opinions, 
are both satis&ctory and interesting. It is upon his 
anatomy — upon the grand and important features which 
he has detected in the cerebral structure, that many per- 
sons have been led to yield unqualified assent to the new 
science. Seeing that such an anatomy of the brain must 
unayoidably be attended with different results — that a 
different physiological system must be founded upon it — 
and that the structure of the brain cannot be in contra- 
diction to its physiological principles, or vice versd, it is 
impossible to arriye at any other conclusion than that 
which is &yourable to phrenology. We may conclude 
from the foregoing obseryations, that there is a nerye for 
each of the yarious and different flinctions of automatic 
life, forming one kind of nerves : a nerye for each of the 
fiye external senses, forming a second kind : a nerve for 
voluntary motion, forming a third kind : and a bundle of 
nerves for each of the faculties of the mind, forming a 
fourth kind. We also learn, that these different kinds of 
neryes are different in their appearance and structure. It 
is further implied, that every nerve, and every bundle of 
nerves of each kind, which perform different functions in 
the body, are different in character, although none may 
be perceived. Functions evidently differ, while we are 
not able to discover any difference in the constitution of 
their respective organs. From the remarks already made, 
it may be likewise inferred, that while a bundle of nerves 
constitutes an organ of the brain, and is necessary for the 
manifestation of an intellectual faculty, only one nerve is 
required for the performance of those functions which 
are not intellectual. Why there should be a plurality of 
nerves required for the manifestation of benevolence, for 
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', and only one nervf fbr the miuiitbatatMn of inji 
vital fetnilty, it is impossible to say, unless it be tbat tha 
development of this latter faculty requires a more simple 
oi^an, being in itself very simplCj compared with thai of 
benevolence, which produces such various degrees of 
action. The nerves of feeling and voluntury motion a 
single ; but as tbcre would be neither feeling nor volun- 
tary motion without a brain, as it is the brain whii^ 
experiences the conaciousness of feeling, and the braini 
whence volun tary motion arises, or is propagated, and aki 
no organs have as yet been discovered in the brain with- 
out forming bundles of nerves, we have r 
presume that either feeling or voluntary ir 
product of a single nerve. There have not, however, as 
before stated, been any organs found in the brain exclu- 
sively devoted to the manifestation of these two functions. 
What are commonly called nerves of feeling and ( ~ 
motion, and which unquestionably are instrumental, th 
same as the ophthalmic and the olfactory nerves, do no 
emanate from the brain ; therefore, the consciousness c 
feeling that is experienced in the brain, and the powel 
of motion given by the brain, are received and sdmint- 
Etered through indirect sources. The brain has a 
connexion with other nervous systems ; greater, in &et, 
than those systems have with eoch other. By theii 
strumentality the mind manifests functions of which it 
would be otherwise incapable ; but the nature of the 
laws of connexion is so extraordinary, eo truly beyond 
the reach and depth of human comprehension, that 
cvcry4beory instituted with respect to it must be both 
speculative and inconclusive. According, says Spnrsheini, 
to our anatomical principles, do nerve can be derived 
either from another nerve or from tlic brain, 
nerve has its own origin, and we mil brain the [ 
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mass which is joined to the nerves of motion and the five 
extenud senses, and hy means of which the moral senti- 
ments and intellectual faculties are manifested. 



STEWART. 

It is a fiivourite Opinion of phrenologists that their 
new Tiew of the hrain, upon which you have now so fully 
dwelt, will open some avenue to the cure of insanities. 
If any thing could he done to diminish the increase of so 
wretched a malady in this highly-favoured country, a 
blessing would be induced of inconceivable extent ; and 
if, when it occurs, it could be speedily eradicated by any 
physical or moral measures within the power of the phre- 
nologist to supply, and such as have not yet been pro- 
vided, phrenology would claim precedence in usefulness 
to any science of modem origin. The number of insane 
persons in England has been greatly augmented within 
the last twenty years : it has been magnified nearly 
threefold. In the year 1829 England alone possessed 
about 13,000 lunatics and idiots together. Lunatics are 
the most numerous, being about six to five ; and it has 
been stated upon fair premises, that there is one out of 
every thousand of the English population afflicted with 
one or the other of these maladies. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Phrenologists have been in great hope of furnishing 
some new palliatives, if not specific remedies, for this 
affection, from the phrenological mine, which promises 
to yield so many materials for the benefit of mankind. 
It certainly appears that thne and labour will produce 
much that they expect to find, yet not all that might be 
looked for. On some occasion enthusiasm outruns reason 
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and prudence^ and I fear that the anticipations of some 
well-meaning phrenologists, who are oyer zealous in the 
cause they advocate, will eyentually prove ahortive. It is 
much to he desired that this should not be the event of 
anticipations founded on motives having benevolence fin- 
their object. Desirous as I am that every expectation 
should be realized which relates to the prospect of phre- 
nology being of service in insanities, I confess that 
some misgivings have long taken possession of my mind 
so far as the extent of the anticipated usefulness is con- 
cerned. That the science is better calculated than any 
other to throw light upon the nature of this disease^ in 
its various forms, there can be no doubt; but having 
done this, it has, perhaps, afforded all that we have reason 
to expect it will. One step towards finding a fit remedy 
for a disease, is to be acquainted with the features and 
nature of the disease itself; but there appears an impedi- 
ment in the way of this branch of pathology which 
no sagacity, no discernment, and no perseverance in man 
seems equal to surmount. Not that his efforts have 
hitherto been useless, or that none are to be still per- 
sisted in ; for there is a probability of some improvement 
in the remedial art, even here, being effected. But the 
prospect of finding remedial measures for mental maladies 
is less flattering and hopeful than is the case in those dis- 
orders which affect the vital functions. 

STEWART. 

Disorders of the mind are generally produced by moral 
causes, over which the physician has little or no controuL 
For this simple reason they must be more incurable. It 
is impossible to gain such possession of the mind of a 
maniac as to bring the reason into play, so that it may 
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act as a correctiye of itself. All delusions are of the 
reason^ by whatever cause they may be produced ; and the 
difficulty of bringing it into a healthy state^ when no 
physical cause is in operation, is almost tantamount to an 
impossibility, because the very quality that is diseased 
must be its own corrective. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

True. — When the cause of insanity is moral, the 
delusion is always found to be more permanent than when 
it is physical. The reason is evident: physical defects 
may be removed by the art of the physician, and with 
them the evils they entail, an effect being removable with 
the cause which gives it birth. But in the removal of 
insanities, having external causes for their origin, our 
remedy rests with a quality that is, as you justly observe, 
to be its own corrective. One great object may be sup- 
posed to consist in removing the external causes ; from 
this there is often but little advantage to be gained to the 
insane, as the effect, in such cases of madness, becomes 
independent of its cause. The mind, in this state, is not 
capable of forming any just estimate of probabilities or 
improbabilities, or the advantages or disadvantages at- 
tached to the removal of the object, the subject of its own 
delusion. Whatever remedies a moralist may find in this 
matter, would be equal, perhaps, to any suggested by the 
phrenologist. In phrenology there is this advantage. We 
are taught that each organ is the instrument of a certain 
faculty ; and experience teaches us that this very faculty, 
exclusive of all others, may be deluded — in other words, 
insane. Phrenology also informs us that insanity of this 
faculty may proceed from derangement of its organ. It is, 
indeed, the opinion of all phrenologists, that all insanities 
are attended by a disordered state of the brain ; this dis- 
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onls' constituting the proximate cauec 
have been ihe origind or remote cause. 

STEWART. 

MetaphyBtciaiis tell us that disease cannot possibl 
occur to mind, because it is immaterial. This is nitionid 
Mind itself can be the subject of no corruption. I 
healthy roamfestatinns require, Ibr tbeir exerciE 
bealihy inetrument, it is reasonable und plausible to 
jecture tbat an unhealthy condition of that inatrumenl 
would be attended by an irregular exhibition of its gi 
operations. We do not look for healthy bile from an ti 
healthy liver; nor sweet and healthy exhalations 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

For a more apt simile ; we scarcely dare hope to fini 
good iruit on a good tree when situated in an uiigeiiU 
and unwholesome cUme. Mind is Ihe tree — the brain tb 
ungenial clime — the rnaniieststions or delusions the IVuil 
In monomania, or partial insanitieB, we seldom find man 
than partial disorder of the brain : and, to the great aatiB 
faction of the phrenologist, the very part of the brain sail 
by him to manifest the faculty, which is so irregular ii 
its uperatiou as to cause the monomania, is tbat which t 
lound disordered. Insanities occasionally exist withou 
leaving any trace or enaminatlon after death of a de 
Tanged brain ; but there is the greatest reason to auppos 
that no irregularity of (unction in the animal econotnyi 
whether it be vital or mental, takes place without 
lesion, some disorder of the organic parts. The 
acute nervous diseases exist without any perceptible dis* 
order of the nerve itself; and unhealthy secretions on 
otten deposited when no visible de&ct is ibund in thi 
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igBDs whence they arise. Such is the peculiar character 
«f the human fnume^ unaccountable to man. It is, 
leverthelessy taken for granted, by reasoning from 
analogy, that there is physical derangement at all times. 
Experience, as well as analogy, proves that it is com- 
monly 80, there being generaMy demonstrative evidence 
to this effect afibrded. 



STEWART. 

If it can be proved that a partial insanity of the mind 
may he traced to a partial disease of the brain, the faculty 
deranged being virtually of that part of the brain which 
is declared by phrenologists to be its organ, there must be 
both usefulness and truth in phrenology: — usefulness, 
because it is desirable to know in what part of the head 
the cause of insanity is seated, and of what the nature of 
insanity consists — truth, because evidence in favour of 
phrenology is made palpable to the senses by means of 
the diseased structure. 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

The numerous testimonies of persons who have been 
witnesses of this corresponding disorder, and upon whose 
skill and veracity not a shadow of doubt rests, are enough 
to place all scruples, on this head, entirely at rest. — 
To quote the many instances in proof would be a labour 
not compensated for by the good that might be derived 
from it. I refer you to all writers on insanity, some of 
whom have depicted, in a lucid and perspicuous manner, 
the various states of the brain under various species of 
insanity. But clear as this view of the matter may 
appear, it is not so obvious that any physical means can 

I 
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be supplied by tfae phrenologist for the alleviatiiHi ■ 
prevention of this mBlady. Time, it ia true, may e9 
much. At present we know of no medicine that wQli 
a^ct one organ of the brain in particular; 
any experiment or chance happen to disco' 
virtues in a medicine conduciTe Co this er 
remains to be discovered what particular efibct 1 
medicine bus. If medicines could be found, the o] 
tive eflecte of nhich in certain organs were too palps 
to he disputedj we certainly might look forward t( 
era hi that branch of physic to which insanities 
The mode of operation would soon he known. An org 
of the brain ia under similar laws of vitality to 
organs of the body. There is a constant supply 
constant waste — n constantly renewing process: 
tion, deposition, secretion, absorption, are evei 
interruptedly kept up. Instead of producing bile, i 
gastric juice, or saliva, it is instrumental in the prodn 
tion of mental action and emotion. It is therefbre to ' 
influenced by medicine, as a corrective O! 
the same manner m the organs for the a 
or saliva ; but such restoratives are not known. We t 
not, withal, without hope of their being eventual 
found. Where moral causes are in operation, exten 
discipline would be as much required as the administl 
tion of physical remedies. Experience would likewj 
shew us, in all probability, that topical remedies may i 
effective, such us blisters and other applications direct 
to the seat whence the partial derangement of the mil 
proceeds. If any remedial process should happen to t 
in course of time, successfully adopted on the prindpl 
of phrenology, of wiiich there is some degtee of p 
liability, no reasonable person would any longer conte 
against the truth and useiiilne«a of this science. 
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STEWART. 

Granting all that the phrenologist would wish me to 
believe, we hardly dare suspect that such discoveries in 
medicine will be made. The contiguity of the brain's 
orgjua, if such there are — the close proximity of the 
Bereral parts — the intimate alliance between them — the 
uniformity of the whole mass, scarcely leave us room to 
suppose that one medicine in particular would act upon 
one minute division, and another medicine on another 
division. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

On the possibility of such discoveries being made I 
can ofier nothing more than a conjectural theory; but 
that an organ, however intimately interwoven it may be 
with others, may be afiected without those contiguous to 
it being operated upon in the same way, is indisputable. 
The nerves of sensation and motion run in the same 
sheath: they are affected differently, but it is mechanical 
only. We know of no medicine that will affect one in 
particular. The various systems of vessels, circulating, 
exhaling, secreting, and absorbing, are all intimately 
blended t(^ether, while each may be specifically influ- 
enced without the other being affected, or participating 
in a sensible degree in the effect wrought upon it. If 
there are different organs in the brain, each manifesting 
a different function, we suppose, as a matter of neces- 
sity, the economy of each to be different, and conse- 
quently liable to be affected differently. We perceive 
no essential difference, it is true, nor do we any between 
the nerve of motion and that of feeling. Experience 
teaches us that they have diversified functions, and 

i2 
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reason points at the probability of their being di^rent 
in structure*. 



* There is sometimes reason in madness. A poor maniac 
in Bedlam, on being questioned, ill-naturedly and tauntingly, 
why he was there, replied, ** Because Qod has deprived me of 
a blessing which you neyer Qnjoyed." This was in the daily 
papers of the first year of this century. 
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STEWART. 



You say there is an organ of acquisitiveness, situated 
a little in front of the ear in a line with the angle of the 
eyebrow. Phrenology offers to the world but little 
advantage in this respect ; for we need not know that a 
certain part of the head is full or large, to know that the 
£iculty exists. A coveting propensity— a desire to acquire 
and accumulate whatsoever may be regarded as property 
in the common acceptation of the term, is not only the 
ruling feature of this faculty, but of the world, and more 
particularly the civilized portion of it. The love of ease, 
of refinement, of voluptuousness in its great variety of 
characters, must, of course, make a great demand upon 
that source which is alone capable of supplying it. This 
partakes of every thing that relates to property. If we 
have not riches, we have not the means wherewith to 
obtain the much-desired objects which administer to our 
pleasures, forbidden or not. We love money, in general, 
in so far as it is able to satisfy our wants, which may be, 
and commonly are, of the most extravagant kind. This 
extravagance in our desires produces that rivalry between 
families and societies for pre-eminence, and all that 
ostentatiousness in persons who are not able to bear the 
expences which it incurs. 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

There must be something radically wrong in the 
mind^ for such a bias to prevail. If a value were not set 
upon money which neither reason nor religion can war- 
rant or approve^ this desire of yain-glory would scarcely 
take possession of the world. We may love gorgeousness 
and splendour for their own sakes^ for there is an innate 
faculty of the mind which delights in sublimity ; but 
were the affections pure, and the intellect wise, they 
would not be used to pamper to our lusts, and to excite 
that great degree of rivalry in the human breast which 
they so powerfully do. This rivalry, this wish to attain 
whatever is great in a worldly point of view, proceeds, of 
course, from pride and vanity. Money is required that 
it may minister to the ambitious and unruly longings of 
these faculties ; when man is humble, the hve oi money 
usually escapes him. He sees its use consists only in 
supplying whatsoever is necessary to satisfy our rational 
wants — that it cannot purchase wisdom nor piety. If he 
seek for worldly power and grandeur, and be subject to 
all the torments of an envious heart — for love of this kind 
of power and grandeur is sure to inspire both rivalry and 
envy — he must look for money. 

STEWART. 

By looking on money above its real and intrinsic 
value, an evil is entailed upon man to which we scarce dare 
assign any limits ; and if evil, then unhappiness, for a- 
covetous desire can never purchase felicity. The use of 
property being overrated, of which pride is doubtless 
both the remote and essential cause, contributes in no 
inconsiderable degree to the ruin of a people. What- 
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jever money could provide, was with avidity sought 
Aer by the eastern nations in early days. They sought 
>nly for luxury^ voluptuousness^ gorgeousness^ and 
power. They attained these things ; and no sooner had 
they attained them^ which they did almost to satiety^ 
than spoliation and ruin spread forth their blighting 
wings^ and swept all their overreachings from the &ce 
of the earth. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I have> Sir> always looked upon it as a sign of the 
most oormpt state of society^ when the importance^ and 
consequence^ and intrinsic worth of a man is measured 
by the wealth he possesses. A man may possess nothing 
in common with his feUow-creatures in rank^ in wisdom^ 
or in any grace that really dignifies his species ; he may 
be low in birth^ and low in education^ and low in prin- 
ciple^ .and without genius^ and yet if he has money^ and 
can live in splendour, he finds a passport to the highest 
circles. Whatever betokens riches is a sure avenue to the 
heart of man. Wherever there is a stream running to a 
golden land — it matters little what impurities flow in the 
under current*— on that man will embark. The con- 
ciliating airs of the needy man to the rich, without 
respect to virtue or rank, as though wealth conferred all 
that was noble, is another evil in society which ought to 
be borne down. The pleasure experienced by the opu- 
lent in these tokens of reverence and courtesy is gratify- 
ing to the vanity ; and the means which furnish such a 
source of homage, thus pleasing, are in consequence the 
more noticed. I say nothing of the degradation and 
littleness attending this supercilious homage; for the 
thing, to every mind elevated by sentiment and wisdom, 
speaks for itself. The indigent person, whose circum- 
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Stances are not exactly known^ may be on the most 
friendly footing with a wealthy man ; but the moment 
those circumstances are known^ the doors of that man's 
house are^ as it were^ rudely closed against him. If 
received at all^ it is with contemptuous effrontery^ whidi 
is a source of annoyance to every high-minded individual^ 
and one of contempt to the wise and virtuous. Well 
might a Roman satirist observe^ *' that poverty brings 
with it nothing harder for men to endure than the con- 
tempt to which it renders them subject." In that man's 
heart and affections the poor man's foot has no longer a 
resting-place; because it cannot find security where 
poverty is scouted as a crime^ and too odious to bear. 
But who would hope to walk where there was no good 
and solid foundation ? Who wishes to build his friend- 
ships on a hill from whence they may be blown by the 
first breath that announces poverty? Who is mean 
enough^ or unwise enough^ to seek for the society of him 
who has no idol which he so fervently worships as money, 
and who is ready to throw aside all intercourse with that 
portion of the community who have none of the honour 
to confer which wealth confers ? I regret to have it in 
my power to affirm that the world teems with such cha- 
racters. Experience urges me to say^ that obsequious- 
ness and superciliousness of the most grovelling nature, 
are conspicuous features in the history of man : religion 
seems the only corrective. 

STEWART. 

But I have often observed religious men as over- 
reaching for this world's good as other men. Their pro- 
fessions of righteousness^ their active philanthropy, their 
great patriotism^ and, to all appearances, their virtue. 
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are evidences of their piety ; while the desire of their 
Hyes to preftr and honour the rich^ and to heap np 
ridiesy is so maniftst^ as to leave no douht that money is 
with them a God^ whom to invoke is pleasure, and whom 
to possess is gain. 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

Between motive and action. Sir, there is often an 

essential difference, a vnde harrier, an a¥rful gulf. The 

motives only of men are looked upon hy the allnsedng 

eye; and if it he desirahle to reach the motives, and see 

by what the actions of man are incited, phrenology affbrds 

us that advantage. Who is acquainted with the heart of 

man, and discovers no duplicity, no speciousness, no want 

of correspondence and concordance between motive and 

action ? We have to question the motives of those men 

who assume the garb of religion, preserving a kind of 

consistency in their deportment by acting as though 

they were incited by holy desires, while they worship, 

with an idolatrous heart, the Grod of wealth — which is the 

Mammon of unrighteousness. Enough of this affected 

religion is observable in mankind to sicken the very 

heart. It is disgraceful to those who exercise it, and is 

more injurious to the Christian cause than it is possible 

for man to predicate. The desire of gain is selfishness, 

and selfishness is opposed to benevolence — one of the 

chief qualities of a Christian mind. Southey has justly 

observed, that ** men are benevolent when they are not 

selfish : but while gain is the great object of pursuit, 

selfishness must ever be the uppermost feeling. I cannot 

dissemble from myself," he further adds, " that it is 

the principle of our social system, and that it is awfully 

opposed to the spirit of Christianity." 
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STEWART. 



It is^ Sir, quite true that nothing less than religion can 
act as an incentive to good and disinterested actions. I 
think that every action of man having the semhlanoe of 
henevolence and virtue, is of questionable parity when 
the mind is so alienated firom the Author of all good, 
a§ to find pleasure only in this world's possessions. Let 
me not be misunderstood. * I have long been in the con* 
stant exercise of charity in all its forms, but I am not 
ignorant of the sources of corruption ; and that is a poor 
philosophy, a mockery of charity, which commendB 
actions that bear the appearance of honesty without 
having any pretensions to it. The ostentatious gifts of 
the public to charitable institutions, whose trumpets shall 
echo forth the name of the donor to every house, perhi^ 
to distant lands, while the slightest pittance is withhdd 
from deserving and obscure objects, who have no oppor- 
tunity to announce publicly the relief that might be 
afforded them, shew how little man is guided in such 
disbursements of his wealth by purely benevolent inten- 
tions. ^^ He who is charitable from ostentation, will 
never relieve distress in secret." Such gifts may do good 
to the institutions for whose benefit they may be meant, 
but none to the giver. Here good may come out of evil; 
but it is perhaps rather physical than moral. I doubt 
much whether the event arising from so selfish a source 
can be productive of any Christian benefit. I question if 
the kingdom of God is enlarged by it. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I am not satisfied with a man's actions till I know 
the promptings whence they spring. To this infbrma- 
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tion nothing can so truly assist me as phrenology, or 
religion^ or a great and long coarse of intimacy. If a 
man have a good development, though destitute of reli- 
gion, his motives will be purer than the motives of him 
who has a degrading or bad development. If he has 
religion, his motives, however impure by nature, will 
bear the complexion of honour and honesty. The action 
will be dictated by the motive — a religious one. Both 
will be virtuous. Close intimacy soon leads a wise man 
to the secret chambers of the heart. A studied course 
of deception, a course of life marked with all the art of 
an intriguing intellect, by the semblance of virtue, may 
act as a successful cheat for a longer period, but it seldom 
serves to blind the sagacious for any great length of time. 
Man cannot always cheat himself, or act a part which is 
contrary to his nature. There are periods of life when 
the innermost feelings will burst forth into light, and to 
these periods the intimate associate is introduced. There 
is no mistaking for ever an artful or dishonest man for 
the reverse of himself, when opportunities occur to see 
him in all those vicissitudes of life to which he is exposed 
by his intercourse with the world. The propensity to 
acquire wealth, to seek the society of the rich, is less 
marked, perhaps, than most other mean desires. It is 
deemed an honour to be wealthy, and there can, under 
such a circumstance, be no degradation in allying your- 
self to that in which wealth consists or rests. In these 
strictures, however, let me be supposed to allude only to 
the abuse of the faculty of acquisitiveness. The pro- 
pensity to acquire is, when kept within due bounds, 
honourable and proper. It is an instinct implanted in 
our nature. It helps us to food and to raiment, essential 
requisites. It defends us against want. It provides for 
the contingencies which would press upon us in seasons 
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of dearth ; for it impels animals to lay up provisions for 
times when none could be procured. So &r as money 
may be necessary to provide against want — so €ar, too, as 
it may be useful in furnishing means to defend our natikm 
against the obtrusive operations and hostile menaces 
of another^ it is commendable to give exercise to this 
faculty. 

STEWART. 

But do you not think that man may love propoty for 
its own sake — I mean independently of the power and 
splendour which it may yield? We ^e the miser accu- 
mulating wealthy hoarding up riches without enjoying 
them^ or even making any use or ostentatious display of 
them, carefully excluding^ at the same time, from the 
public every idea of his being otherwise than an indigent 
person. What motive, think you, can prompt such a 
man.^ 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This disposition in man is akin to madness. We 
cannot fancy a rational being worshipping an idol which 
yields no gratification, save the advantage, or privil^pe, 
or opportunity afforded him of looking upon it. Money 
out of use, and never intended to be made useful — ^for 
some misers never see a probability of their stores being 
exhausted, nor even, perhaps, so much as lessened in their 
time — is dependent on a disordered state of the faculty of 
acquisitiveness. It exists to excess, without a generous 
impulse actuating it. Most misers, however, have power 
in view. It is pleasing to know that you can be power- 
ful, and courted, and luxurious ; that you can enjoy all 
or any of the indulgences which money can supply, 
though, by some strange fatality, you do not think fit to 
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embnoe die priTilegei it is able to oonftr. Some dread 
tlie poBiibility of want, which is a delusion when riches 
are in abundance^ and inexhaustible in the life of thehr 
pOBBCDSor with the limited calls made upon them^ were 
he to Hto hundreds of years* Another looks forward to 
the poanUUty of enriching his posterity— of being the 
flmnder of an opulent ftmily^ and which may, through 
the diannel of wealth, be conducted to rank and dignity. 
Whaterer motive, howerer, actuates the human breast in 
acquiring a siqperabundance of wealth, unless it is meant 
to serve good and benevolent purposes, such as is conso- 
nant with Scripture, there is an evil of boundless extent 
finr whidi the possessor has to answer. 

STEWAJS,T. 

As your olject is moral improvement, to lessen the 
moral d^eneracy and delinquencies of worldly men, we 
must not leave this prince of passions — ^this monster, 
without more fully exposing its speciousness, its hideous- 
ness, and its deformity. The Scriptures speak of it as 
the most prominent vice. It might have been the first- 
born of sins. Milton refers to it in these lines — 

** the least erected spirit that fell 
" From Heaven : for even in Heaven his looks and thoughts 
'' Were always downward bent ; admiring more 
" The riches of Heaven's pavement, trodden gold, 
'' Than anght divine or holy else, engaged 
•* In vision beatific." 

You have spoken of the uses of money — the necessity 
of its obtainment, which you have limited ; but you 
have forgotten that riches may be desired or coveted 
for the benefit they may confer in a benevolent point of 
view. There can be no sinfulness in the desire or pos- 
session of riches, so long as the object of the coveter ancl 
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pOBaesEor is Ui make a right application uf llioDl. 
oliiect be selfish, it is at once an evil : if it be deiol 
to advancing the world in righteoueness, in contributt 
to the teliet' of the distressed, in wasbing away 
engrained stain of infi<lelity which is now pollut 
Adam's posterity, and in erasing the word sin, whicl 
written in legible letters on every heart, be it in wb 
soever characters it may, then it becomes a virtne 
nobk birth. In this application of acquisitiveneas 
perceive a more noble purpose and design than wl 
it is confined chiefly to such an use as may be net 
sary to our subsistence, or in warding off the rapod 
and hostile incursions of a foreign power. It is a mist 
to condemn riches tu ricfiee. It is the concomitant « 
the inordinate desire manifesting itself in all forms 
selfishness, that we should reprobate. Seeing the we 
ness of man, his liability to apply tliem to some udi 
purposes, they are not to be desired. Man knows t 
to wealth belongs power ; he knows that it may 
every species of sensual gratification^very thing a 
talents and virtue, the two things least desired in a geue 
point of view. The great evil is the power which weiJ 
is made to carry with it : this is an evil belonging mi 
particularly to the conventional forms of society. If I 
worldly advanlDgcs of wealth were less, the abases wot 
be diminished. Religion and virtue, however, most 
held at a much higher price before the current value 
this commodity, money, is reduced to its proper lev 
At present the idol of the world is seliisbncss ; and 
proportion as the most successful form of norsbipping 
is through the glitter of gold, so in proportion 
Mammon take the place of godliness — vice, of piety. Y( 
cannot worship both God and Mammon. This tdti 
clothed in " purple and fine linen," in a garb 
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with everjfbnn of cupidity; and the only thing that qnali- 
te joa to appsnadi it, or giTea you acoeaa toall theprin- 
kgei which an acquaintance widi it confen, is money or 
fftpar^. To render that idol leas attractiTe^ to atrip it 
of ita •Uoring garmenta, luat muat yield to probity^ 
ftidm to humility. Thia ftlae god must be broken 
dowi^ and in ita place erected the banner of the Creator^ 
vldcik nothing Ifaa than aelf-denial^ and the other graoea 
of Chriatianity; in which avarice takea no part, can be 
made to bear. Ita removal depends entirely on the ad- 
vinoe of practical virtue. Thia is the only radical remedy; 
and, as an ezampley let me exhort you always to bear in 
mind that you have a graduated measure in oovetousnessy 
vHienby you may measure the piety of man. If it be 
fliUy it is only to the exclusion of a bettar grain, which 
ttdi^t have grown up> and yielded a rich and perpetual 
harvest. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

The projects of a covetous man may be unlimited 
while money is the avenue to so many species of vice. 
There is no estimating the extent of the contemplated 
evil he may have in view ; for the very propensity is a root 
wherefirom may spring branches burdened with the 
fruitage of sin, in every possible shape. There are two 
actual forms of this propensity which we cannot mistake 
—one is the inclination to acquire, the other to hoard. 
The former need not necessarily be an evil, according to 
your own shewing: the latter must be. A man may 
acquire for godly purposes. It is, however, seldom so ; 
as his chief object in acquiring, without any desire to 
keep or hoard, is to pamper some dominant passion 
which cannot be gratified without the acquisition in 
question. See the numerous passions of man, the variety 
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of feeling which cravf indulgence i 
degree, and then see how diversified may be the objects 
of the indivulual seeking that lucre, hy which such in 
dulgence can be bought. In tbiB case the faculty o 
ac^uisitiveneGB ts made the slave of other propenutiM, ii 
tbeir laviah abuses. And in this mode of operation 
there may be companttively less real indulgence afibrded 
to the taculty itself, than where the exclusive bent is U 
keep as well as get. The desire to acquire, fbr the pur- 
pose of adiniidttering to some selHsb passion — aotat 
digal, and ostentatious, and worldly project, is the g 
evil of the two, as it is more openly and practically dnAil. 
I recollect a gentleman requesting my opinion in re- 
gard to the extent of his acquisitiveness. A phrenologist 
had told him it was great: be felt persuaded, be said, it 
was not. I corroborated the opinion of tbe phrenologist. 
This did not satisfy my visitor, but induced him to 
a^ct a still greater abhorrence of the science than he 
before entertained. He alleged with some warmth, and 
evident disappointment, that thus far phrenology, ia ' 
which he was inclined to believe, was defective and erro- 
neous. He went on to say that no man gave more ui 
sparingly than himself— that he disregarded money 6 
its own sake — that, in tact, he bad no desire to keep what 
he possesseil, or to withhold what by industry he might 
have acquired. — " Of what use. Sir, allow me to ask, do 
you make of such talents ? for recollect they < 
entrusted to you for high purposes. You may be lavish 
in your expenditure, distribute with a careless hand, but 
have you no selfish desire in view? If those contri- 
butions are not made with an intention to promote some 
good end, an end in which cupidity, tti no form, takes a 
part, then, Sir, I am entitled, upon the authority of both 
Scripture and reason, to declare that the covetous pro* 
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pendtf isdoniiiiaiitinydu. It is not neoeisaryyoa should 
be a miter, in order that jtm may be a lover of money. 
Ten are, perhaps most inde&tigable in pnrsnit of gain ; 
yoa kare no sUme nntomed if, under it, there may, per- 
adventme, be Bofomd something in the shape of p rop e r ty . 
Toa flee no beauty in what you discover in itself, but 
yoa look to the gratification it may furnish ; you love it 
not fbr its sake, but only fbr the ends it wiH provide. 
Yoa are wise enough to know that money would be as 
oselefls as a cKod of dirt, if it would not purchase some- 
thing in the attsinment of which you might experience 
ddight. There is no merit in being free fh)m the pro- 
pensity to board what you never intend to make usefUl, 
and about the application of which you take no concern. 
Such a disposition treads closely on Uie heels of insanity. 
It is not attributable to capriciousness, but a truly dis- 
ordered state of the mind." — " I cannot," my visitor 
replied, " disprove the propriety of your argument, and 
I am unprepared to defend myself against its force as 
applicable to my case. If I mistake not, the light in 
which you have viewed my character, upon the presump- 
tive evidence afforded you by the conformation of my 
brain, is the light in which I really stand. I thought 
that the true test of an abused &culty of acquisitiveness 
WBS the desire to accumulate, to obtain riches, that grati- 
fication may arise from the possession of them, inde- 
pendently of the uses to which they may be applied. So 
fiur I was wrong in my conjecture respecting the functions 
of this faculty." — My visitor left with a more favour- 
able notion of phrenology, persuaded that if covetousness 
consisted in what I declared, he possessed it. The 
propensity to hoard is of rare occurrence. When it 
does exist, the epithet miser is very applicable. The 
propensity is truly a miserable one, bringing unhappiness 
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to the individual in wtiom it tiios precis. The p 
BimgniouB and avariciouB nmii is a piltful and degTa(l«i 
being. The prodigitl, who spends his substance rashly, 
deserves no greater commiseration. 

STEWART. 

Covet011EneB9 — which is a prohibited use of that 
faculty in man which tiie Deity baa inipknted i 
nature for wise purposes — is part and parcel of all 
nadonE. Irrespective of the good which may result 
from riches, man holds it as a crime if the; c 
commanded ; and as this kind of estimatiou is general, 
and as most men are anxious to avoid the imputation of 
being thus criminal, the love of money, without r^ard 
to use, ii rendered universal : but sad is the condition of 
him upon whom the portals of the grave have closed, 
without the load of iniquity attached to this ipedes of 
guilt being repented of. Riches are great, and, if not 
rightly applied, dangerous poaseesions. Mau holds thetn 
by sufferance only: Ihey are a loan entrusted to him for 
a spedfic purpose, and high is the rate of interest which 
the borrower is expected to pay. The goddess of fbrtuns 
of the heathen world, on being congratulated on ' 
she bestowed on mortal man, has been made tt 
give not — / lend at great interest." At the same time, die 
is said to have " dipped the flowers and fruits she held in 
one hand into a cup of poison which she held in another." 
This is truly emblematic of the evil of riches ; significant 
of the fact which experience attests, that they are not un- 
mixed with deleterious and destructive properties. " It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the king<lom of heaven;" 
in other words, for thus it may be interpreted, it ia 
impossible for man who possesses and distributes only h 
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administer to his selfish cravings^ to see the kingdom of 
God. How much more did the widow^ with her mite^ 
cast into the treasury^ than the rich of their ahundance ! 
In charitahle dishursements the Deity looks to the motive 
and the means— to the high hearing of the former— to 
the extent of the latter. The Saviour saw the pre- 
valence of covetousness in man^ and one object of his 
ministry was to expose it^ and hold it up to censure ; 
he, however, reprobated not the acquisition of wealth, but 
the inordinate love which accompanied it^not the pos- 
session, but its abuse. 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

It is evident, I think, that parsimony in pecuniary 
matters is less prevalent than a prodigal use of money. 
The present rules of society render it incumbent on every 
man to appear hospitable, whatever may be his real feel- 
ings. The greater evil is to be feared from lavish expen- 
ditures ; because, in that case, the larger the expenditure 
is, the greater is the amount of evil it entails. I am now 
speaking, of course, of the misapplication of the means. 
It were more desirable and less criminal to withhold 
them, than that they should be made to purchase all 
kinds of sensuality at the risk of morality, of virtue, of 
losing heaven. Parsimony is, perhaps, more general than 
outward appearances would lead us to suspect. To some 
men money is as precious as their blood. They part with 
it with as little willingness and grace : they think nothing 
is dearer. To ask them for money is to ask for their 
life. '^ Without my god," we hear him ask, " whom 
should I invoke for happiness ? and without happiness, 
in whatsoever it may be concentred, what is life ?" This 
is the argument of a niggardly disposition, a lover of this 
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world's goods. A parsimonious man must be aTaricionSy 
or he would give or distribute more freely ; if he did not 
wish to keep what he possessed, why should he be sparing 
of its distribution ? ** He may not be a dead sea, ever 
receiving, and never imparting; but yet he may be as 
unlike the Nile when, overflowing its banks, it leaves a 
rich deposit on the neighbouring lands." 

STEWART. 

If the propensity of acquisitiveness be as active as 
any other — ^its abuse drawing with it a degree of felicity 
such as is palatable to man in his sensual career— how 
much of that kind of happiness must that person lose 
who is not in a situation to gratify the various appetites 
which the power to acquire and spend affords? The 
indigent man, without power to enrich himself, endures 
great privations ; his thirst may be great, and he has not 
the means to quench or allay it: but wretched is the 
state of a people when we discover that the more ample 
those means become, the more insatiable is the thirst — 
the more frequently it is appeased^ the stronger it grows. 
This thirst assumes various forms; its inclinations are 
capricious without losing any of their violence. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Theft is the result of covetousness. It arises from a 
too active state of the propensity. Whenever the love of 
money is dominant, it is to be feared dishonesty in pecu- 
niary dealings will prevail. It may not be flagrantly 
palpable ; but with a capricious and avaricious mind, in 
which there can be no active check in the way of morality, 
what reason have we to suspect that dishonesty will not 
insidiously creep into our commercial and other dealings ? 
Where is the man, greedy of lucre, who can take a 
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letrospectiye view of his actions and thoughts^ and say 
he is free from the stain of fraud ? Is not every advan- 
tage taken of the inexperienced^ the wealthy^ the dis- 
solute? To enumerate all the forms in which fraud 
may and does enter into our dealings would he impos- 
sible. Let such a man put the commandment^ " Thou 
shalt not steal," in every supposable shape in which Pro- 
vidence would have us view it, and he will there see 
himself a thief, stripped of those outer garments by which 
he had concealed his designs from the world. The 
greedy man must be irreligious ; and if irreligious, what 
security have we against his imposition ? I fear to enter 
upon a topic in which no greater abuse exists in our 
social and business intercourses than in the over-grasping 
and over-craving systems which are, as by common con- 
sent, now adopted between man and man. When shall 
dishonesty cease while rapacity and avarice are constantly 
on the wing ? When the organ of the faculty of acqui- 
sitiveness is full and large, and the moral organs are 
small, and the subject is not under the ail-powerful and 
subduing influences of religion, I feel persuaded we may 
reckon upon the abuses to which it is liable, being pro- 
minent in that individual. My own observation con- 
ducts me to this inference. In a man who had this 
world's possessions in abundance, there would be less 
inducement for him to desire or defraud : to him, too, 
who had been carefully taught to ward against the pre- 
vailing vice of covetousness, or rather of that more active 
form of it, ^^ thetlt," the admonition may prove a useful 
warning. These things, in conjunction with the strict- 
ness of legislative enactments to protect property, curb, 
if not the inclination, at least the actual commission of 
the crime. To shew the dominion of the covetous desire, 
let every restriction, legal, social, and moral with respect 
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True. It is a fearful thing to contemplate the estent 
of rapacity that would then be manifest. But, Sir, thcr 
is one paramount evil in our educBtional systeni witi 
regard to the coveting propensity. Children are tau^ 
caretully enough not to steal, in the ordinary acceptatim 
of the term ; but little is said of the diversified shikpa 
in which this sad propensity may appear — little of tin 
powerftd dominion it exercises. The whole picture 
with its various colourings, should be laid open to ibi 
gaze of the youthful eye, and the evil designs execute 
by the skilful artist, animadverted upon. It is a conimoi 
system, indeed, to make riches appear as dews which I 
is necessary for the budding mind to imbibe ere 
can come forth in those colours which alone are ma 
dazzling and attractive to the world. What greater ci 
need be taken than thla, to open nil those avenues of th 
soul which lead to the evils referred to? What i 
effectual method can we adopt to give gold an attractiv 
gUtter, than to shew that the world's goods depen 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
There is one radical and insufferable evil which 
would not fail to notice in the conduct of some punc 
proud individuals: it is the insolence which they oHe 
use towards the indigent. It has been justly observei 
that " Meanness is a medal whose reverse is insolence. 
In some countries tame elephants are suffered to nm 
ut large, and, from their be^ng propensity, apt to b^ 
f^om house to house. A species of retaliation adopts 
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by one of tfaeae ngj/uaxmB animals on being intuUed 
inatead of teBered, ia applica}>le to the subject in debate. 
The window of a tailor's shop being open^ the elephant 
pot in hia trunk for some food. One of the men 
■cratdied ihe trunk with a needle^ instead of complying 
With the wishes of the poor brute. The elephant passed 
On as though nothing had occurred; but being determined 
to avenge the insult^ he went to a brooks fiUed his trunk 
with, water, which we aH know holds a large quantitj, 
Fetamed to thetailorsy and sent the contents among them. 
To shew a pride of heart on account of wealth, is both 
weakntaa and insolence; and when that insolence is 
afowedly dedared, it ia sure to meet with that contempt 
or retaliation it so richly deserves. The humblest in^- 
vidnal is often capable of making the haughtiness and 
insoknorof the purse-proud a sport and a mockery. The 
English have the character of being the most money- 
loving people of any nation existing. If it be not so in 
reality, it is so in appearance ; for our extensive commer- 
cial dealings, wherein money or capital is so essentially 
involved, make us, as it were, dealers in this commodity ; 
and in proportion to the avidity for commerce, so is the 
appetite for money. The rebuke of Buonaparte, who 
called us a nation of shopkeepers, is an indirect attack 
upon our national covetousness. The French indeed are 
very severe upon the English for the godlike manner 
in which they worship wealth : and some of the French 
authors have cast a reproach upon us, which, in all its 
severity, is too true. 

'* Let the greatest yillain 
** That ever trod the earth's extended bound'ry, 
** That e'er disgraced the nature of a man, 
** Pass into England, and, if he has money, 
** He'll find a welcome." 
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Virtue stands^ if not the object of scorn^ at least as a nega- 
tive quality^ if it be not tinselled with the trappings 
of gold. Respectability is another name for meanness, 
when attended by poverty. The moroseness and reserved- 
ness of the English nation are chiefly dependent on the 
calculative habitude of the national mind. Always eager 
for gain^ it must be always planning, and experiencing 
the bitterness of every disappointment which, in the 
excess of its appetite for lucre, it must be constantly en- 
countering. When shall this fiendish propensity be sub- 
dued? When will a nation, powerful in constitution, 
superior in religious advantages, and elevated in intellect, 
throw off' a mantle which so disfigures it, and institute 
an antidote to check the virulent effects of so dangerous 
a poison ? But '^ riches, that magnificent idol," says 
Barrow, '' hath a temple in almost every houses and an 
altar in almost every heart" 

STEWART. 

There is another feature in the English character 
worth notice, and one that has, though indirectly, an im- 
moral effect. With a curiosity proportioned only to the 
respect paid to wealth, the Englishman asks, when he 
wishes to gain some knowledge of a stranger, who and 
what he is ? — which is, by common interpretation, meant 
to allude not to his qualities as a man of virtue, but to 
his station in life, and more frequently to the length of 
his purse. Here virtue, the only badge of true honour, 
the only immortal quality when placed by the side of 
birth and wealth, is lost sight of in the eagerness to ascer- 
tain whether distinctions more worldly and secular exist. 
How long shall riches be placed in competition with god- 
liness, and find a throne where the nobler quality shall 
only find a footstool ? Shall all ideas of virtuous wisdom 
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be ftr efor Imnihcd from the eyes of man, in order to 
make room ftr a lust so prolific and so pernicious ? If 
the opulent man did bat consider how large a portion of 
the homage paid to him was in consequence of his pos- 
awrioni^ and not ciaxkj excellencies in himself, he might 
indeed ftel how d^^raded his courtiers were in intellect, 
how mean his own nature, when his gold was reckoned 
more estimable and honourable than himself. No greater 
insult can be offered to a man than to be courted for his ' 
ridiea ; and when we consider how few are sought for 
their own qualifications, for their own private and unob- 
tmslTe virtues, how seldom shall a man dare flatter him- 
self with the illusive idea of his being the object of esteem 
and regard ? The only test of friendship is poverty ; and 
how many who are willing to profibr their tokens of 
cordiality in the day of prosperity, shall be now found 
to desert you ? This desertion shews the moral depravity 
of the human heart — its alienation from every principle 
of rectitude. If you wish to measure the sincerity of an 
acquaintance, called a friend, become poor, and in propor- 
tion as that sincerity waxes cold in consequence, you have 
at once an insight into the sordidness of his nature — the 
meanness and imchristian tone of his character. The 
man who deserts you because you are become indigent, is 
not less to be despised than your calumniator. It is an 
insult to your feelings, and a test of your having been the 
dupe of an impostor, who stole from you, under the 
assumed garb of friendship, that which you might have 
more reasonably bestowed on a deserving object. How 
severe soever this stricture may be considered, it will be 
found true ; and if true, one that deserves deep consider- 
ation. Birth and wealth are honourable only in a relative 
point of view. A mere name, a bit of gold, have no in- 
trinsic value in themselves ; and can never, with the man 
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of piety and wisdom, be objects of paramount interest If 
he^ who bears a noble name, be not of a noble nature, he 
d^rades his title ; and he who possesses riches without 
putting them out to interest in Grod's sendee, is in a situ- 
ation which the meanest b^gar need not envy. He puts 
one in mind of a person passing by the way-side, and 
seeing a fellow-creature fallen into a ditch, maimed and 
helpless, yet refuses to lend assistance. 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

Some of our greatest philosophers and poets have had 
a decided aversion to mercantile men, on account 6f their 
avarice. Among them we may mention Johnson, Burke, 
and the incomparable Chatterton. Burke's dislike was 
carried to a great excess. He thought merdiant and 
thief synonymous terms. His antipathy to trades of all 
kinds was equal to that of the ancient Romans. In one of 
his parliament speeches he is known to have said, — " Do 
not talk to me of the liberality and patriotism of a mer- 
chant : his god is his gold — his country his invoice — his 
desk his altar — his ledger his bible — ^his church his 
exchange— and he has faith in none but his banker." He 
never could separate the idea of commerce from that of 
exclusion, monopoly, and avarice. He saw that these 
men had it greatly in their power to benefit society by 
the vastness of their possessions; but he also saw that they 
were backward in using them to the extent they were 
desired. It has been observed, ^' if beneficence be not in 
a person's will, what imports it to mankind that it is in his 
power ? And yet we see how much more regard is gene- 
rally paid to a worthless man of fortune, than to the 
most benevolent beggar that ever uttered one ineffectual 
blessing. This is also agreeable to Mr. Burke's thesis— 
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liMl tbe ftm j rfaWu Mgt ofpowwafiteM move deeply than 
Ibeteoil betsHlhil idet thai een be oonceiTed of mond 
^kfsmJ' TIm ptodding Indnstry of the money-^pettiiig 
VMB k oAen tafcoi •• aTirtue ; bat how often sbaU we 
aot be Mb to tanoe it, to that lore of power irbidk 
lidMi bring? Soma eetirist has remarked, in aUoBioii to 
Aia BMltv* Ibat ** worth means weaUh, and witdom the 
art of aoqidring;" and tmly may it be often aaid that 
Indnatry means Vfuke, and awioe theft. ''What is 
the lndmtiy»'' sap the immortal Cowper, in a letter to 
Ilia fljtfid Rowley, ''of half the indnstrioiu men in the 
wold but traske;'* add again, *'if yon ask where they 
■» .te 1^:p]aoed who aoquire mnch wealth in an hcmest 
iw y. i . y on mnrt be ao good aa to find them firat, and then 
n,J U t m a tlie qoeatum*" This remark is very aerere ; 
y«i If .we probe the hearts of those who acquire, by 
Vnat, large poaaeasions, selfishness and dishonesty oi 
purp O ae in some way or another will generally be detected. 
Hbe have of property is a very desirable propensity when 
oosfined to a proper sphere. It is an instinctive appetite, 
and intended fiir the h^est purposes ; but it is instinct- 
ifely pnMDjB to abuse. At a very early period of life, it 
baa betti observed whatever the hand grasps, is per- 
tinarionsly retained ; and that to arrest firom an infknt of 
UK months the toy or bauble that it holds, would excite 
its moat angry feelings and attendant tears. This early 
deaire of possession, and obstinate resistance to its sur- 
lender, fimn a strongly-marked feature in the human 
character— this lust of appropriation is never extin- 
gouhed : when inordinate^ it constitutes theft and rapine 
ibr the acquirement, and the sordid practice of hoards 
ktg, with its consequent denial of all the decent com- 
fnrta and gratification of life for its retention ; and as 
we advance in age, at which season our moral sensibilities 
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become blunted^ the passion of avarice augments-* 

*' Lake our shadows, 
** Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines," 

and the milder charities of our nature recede before that 

flagrant cupidity which the Roman poet has happily 

termed the " Amor sceleratus hahendi." 

Chatterton^ in alluding to the mercenary Bristolians^ 

says — 

** Notions which disgrace 

** The boasted reason of the human race, 

** Bristol may keep her prudent maxims still— 

** I scorn her prudence, and I ever will.** 

The ^' London," of Johnson^ a satirical poem, and his 
^^ Vanity of Human Wishes," present fair specimens of 
the ideas he entertained of wealth being conceived more 
honourable than virtue, as they respectively stand in rela- 
tion to the distorted eye of man. Through his other 
works are scattered various sentiments on this subject^ 
with many strictures on so great a perversion of the 
moral and intellectual nature of mankind. The avaricious 
man is too often looked upon as a sagacious man. It is a 
pity that the criminality of avarice is not understood, 
when we should be the better able to see the barrier which 
divides it from wisdom. 

STEWART. 

Riches are not to be desired when we consider the 
power they exercise in warping the best affections of man. 
They form a fungus, from whence issues a deadly and 
rank poison on their being made the vehicle of licentious- 
ness and luxury, instead of administering to the claims of 
charity. Let not the ostentatious flatter himself that his 
donations purchase for him a reward in heaven. His gifts 
may comfont him here in administering to his vanity, but 
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they become a greater condemnation in ftitare. — ** Let not 
your ri^t hand know what your left hand doeth^" is a 
■criptuial admonition^ if not a positiye command^ to avoid 
giving but under purely disinterested and charitat)le 
motives. But to wave the evils attendant on covetous- 
nesa, are you persuaded there is an innate fiunilty in man^ 
living him the desire to acquire? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This desire is a common principle of our nature^ as I 

just now intimated. It is universal in the savage as well 

as the civilized man — in the in&nt as well as the adult it 

is dominant. From the time of Adam^ the mind has 

sought fbr possessions — lands^ cattle^ and^ in later periods^ 

all kinds of merchandise, gold, and silver. I confess that 

the possession of property beyond what would content a 

savage, is necessary to afford such advantages as spring 

from civilized life. In this case, the propensity to covet 

more than what may be necessary to the existence and 

gratification of a savage, is required. Spurzheim, seeing 

the desire to acquire, or a coveting propensity in man as 

a natural element of his constitution, called it the faculty 

of oovetousness. This was afterwards altered by Sir 

6. S. Mackenzie to '^acquisitiveness;" a much more 

appropriate term to convey a proper idea of the economy 

of this propensity. Whatever propensity is necessary to 

man, and hence universally present in the human family, 

must be innate. Unabused, it proves Ai blessing — an 

exciter of most of the faculties which belong to man. 

STEWART. 

That there is a coveting desire in man no one can 
doubt; but is it instinctive ? Might it not proceed from 
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a combination of circnniEtancfs unconQetted widi ii 

of this nature? Our condition in life points m 

necessity of supplies being made to satisfy the i 

of appetite and ottier contingencies concerned with li 

ci?iliied or savage. Beason may discover this, and ai 

a plan, meannhile, for Iheir provision. A propoutioi 

has been made to the effect that the desire of wealth, 

the possession of property in any form, depends enlirel) 

on the capridousnesB of the mind, it being required a 

soi^ht after so lar only as it may be wanted It 

to some feeling, sucb, for instance, as benevolence on c 

side, and vanity on another. I have known it said U 

an amiable mind wishes for power, that it may be able U 

bring into action its gratitode and liberality. 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

Reason has power to direct the distribution of whati 
ever might he acquired and possessed. It may 
act upon the facility as to stimulate it 
but lliere is an instinctive appetite giving desire for t 
thing itself. In brutes this appetite ts manifested wit! 
out reason. In idiots, who look not forward to contt 
gencies, whose reason, such at least as may eidst, 
entirely subservient to feeling, it is a hoarding propen^ 
sity, and an appetite for property. They collect evi 
what is not valuable, and have no idea i^ the value 
what they do collect. In those persons who enjoy mom 
for its own sake, a passion exists wherein neither 
nor benevolence, nor any other fkculty seems to have ha 
the least influence. Its chief object is to obtain what 
soever relates to property, without regnid to the uses a 
distributions to be made of it. How much soever, then 
the appetite may be prompted hy other feelings, cerUi 
e feeling exists wbicli gives an appelil 
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ftr praperty^ so ftr as it may be neoetaary to supply our 
abiolate wants. Beyond ihia impulse I pretend not to 
My hoiw modi the desire of acquisition depends on the 
influence of other ftculties. The attainment of riches is 
oortainly rendered pleasant^ and more vehement in pro- 
portion to the number of appetites we have to gratify : 
in this esse it is greatly subsorient to other feelings. A 
great activity of this passion produces dishonesty, if the 
mofal ftelings are low, and there exist no honest means 
or a denie to pursue those means by which it can be 
gimtified. But ike Hrength oftkepamon is also regulated 
eeoordihig to the size and conHUuHon of its organ. Its 
abuses are great in proportion. This is an estabHshedfaet, 
qfwhick hundreds qf proofs tnay he brought Jbrutard. 
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The County of Devon is proverbially known for the 
salubrity of its air^ and the variety of its scenery. The 
' pasture-like glens of the souths very highly fertilized^ and 
bending their way to some magnificent river^ are well 
contrasted with the bold and barren high lands of the 
north. In one extremity, nature has been most prodigal 
in giving abundant and luxuriant v^tation; in the 
other, sparing and comparatively unkind. These observa- 
tions refer rather to the general features of the two 
divisions of the county, as they each present isolafied 
spots of barrenness and fruitfulness. For variety and 
beauty we must seek the south ; and if we wish for 
extensive views, nowhere to be had in the north, we 
must visit the heights of Dartmoor and Haldon. From 
hence the grandest of English scenery is to be seen. 
Some part of the latter mountainous tract was said, by 
George the Fourth, to command the most extensive and 
varied prospect in his dominions. The south of Devon 
has considerable advantage over the north, particularly 
from the succession of beautiful rivers to be met with 
along its coast. The Exe, the Teign, the Dart, and the 
Tamar, are too well known, or too of^n heard of, to need 
description. The Dart, from its serpentine course, and 
high banks covered with luxuriant foliage, and presenting 
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bendeBy here and there, in the most picturesque spots, a 
romantic tillage, or a noble mansion, gives us some of the 
most delightfiii and perfect ideas of river scenery. In one 
part of its course, at the mouth of a little rivulet, rapid 
because of the abruptness of its descent, may be seen 
growing to great perfection, amidst apple-trees, and at 
the door-way of a fisherman's cottage, that most interest- 
ing of aQ trees, the weeping willow. This tree, which 
is a native of the Levant, excites in us the most pensive 
reflections, as we rmnember the lamentations of the Jewish 
captives in a strange land — the bewailings of the daughters 
of Israel under the Babylonish captivity — " By the rivers 
of Babylon there we sat down, yea, we wept, when we 
remembered Zion ; we hanged our harps upon the wiUows 
in the midst of them." How truly beautifxd and 
pathetic is this and the rest of the lamentation of these 
Israelitish people, torn from that city which was their 
paradise, their Zion, their " chief joy !" and how truly 
emblematic of weeping and grief is this tree, as we asso- 
ciate it in our mind with the pensive complaint of Jeru- 
salem's children ! They that carried them captive required 
of them a song ; and they that wasted them required of 
them mirth, saying, " Sing us one of the songs of Zion ;" 
but the poor captives ask, " How can toe sing the LarcPs 
song in a strange land ? " The whole psalm presents a 
picture, in all the colourings and lineaments of which we 
feel a lively interest ; it calls up our pity, and, meantime, 
a remembrance of the memorable event which had been 
predicted, and which ultimately befel the once splendid 
and far-&med city over which they wept. 

The introduction of this tree into England is attributed 
to one who excites in us a degree of interest almost equal 
to that which we feel for the daughters of Jerusalem, 
though of a somewhat different character. That person 
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is no less an individual than the immor(alPope,D 
most favourite of poets; — receiving a basket of figs fi 
Turkey, he perceived that one of the twigs of which ^ 
basket was made was spiouting or budding ; he put it 
the garden at Twickenham, and had the satialikction al 
pleasure to witness its growth.' It grew luxuriant 
and in b spot consecrated b; the never-dying fame «hi( 
Fope gained there, and from its BSBociation with st 
and occurrences which are pleasing to remember — 
persons and things with whom are connected i 
of the most interesting topics in the annals of Briti 
history. 

This tree, wherever situated, imparta a 
interest to the scene; not merely for the associatiaDi 
carries with it, but for the elegance and grace of it! 
— the bending, reclined, weeping-like attitude of i 
branches, it is a frequent inhabitant of the chnrchyaB 
" placed over tombs ; anil from its gracefiilly-droopii 
folii^, might almost be supposed to be weeping o' 
monument it decorates." We often see it on the banks 
lakes, fish-ponds, and bubbling streams. The WBt< 
edge is, in tact, its most common site, " near so 
c fbot-puth bridge, which it half oonceals ; 
y pool over which it hangs its streaming folia 



Its pendant liaiighH, staoping as il 

This is exactly the appearance of the 
of the small stream which pours its 



* Of tbe inttoditctioa af this tree, another account fa 
given. It is said to have been "Introduced at tbe can 
meat of the last century by Mr. Vernan, a Turkey M( 
who brought it wltli him from the banka of the Eaphral 
planted it at bis sent In Twickeabam Pi 
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Bifer Daxt, and at a qpot particulariy well calculated to 
eatnnge the mind of man from the worlds and direct it 
to God^ or at least to give him a notion of the happiness 
and eontentment iduch mig^t be made to reign in the 
hearts of the homble cottagers^ orer whose rude hat dean 
baUtation the willow hencb its beautifnl branches. Those 
who prefer the vortex of society^ the din of the ball-room^ 
and the adulation of the world, prefer it rather from 
ignonmce of the sweet repose afibrded to the conscience in 
retirement. The passions of envy and ostentation which 
ait enthroned in every heart, seeking its pleasures in the 
world, are here slumbering and superseded by feelings 
which awaken love and admiration. It is yet proper we 
should not all sedc the same paths of enjoyment If all 
sought the romantic glen, or the fertilized plain, or the 
rive/s bank, the world would stand stilL Akenside has 
truly said—- 

" With wise intent, 
** The hand of Nature on peculiar minds 
** Imprints a different bias.*' 

Not fer from the situation of this spot, rendered 
beautiful and picturesque by the luxuriant wOlow, the 
rippling and rapid stream, and the fisherman's cottage 
dose to the water's edge in front, and backed by a 
beautifully wooded hill, stand three mansions, remarkable 
fer the excellence of their respective situations, and the 
fine and lovely prospects they command. One belongs to 
the family of Bastard, called Sharpham ; the other to 
that of Studdy, called Watton Court, where there is a 
room of carved oak, executed in the year 1130; and the 
other, bdonging to no person of distinction, is called 
Maisonnette. The latter mansion will long be recollected 
by some persons for having been the residence of a certain 

l2 
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Admiral, nhom the lale King, when Duke ol 
visited, and where he met with a lady, Fair and beantifiil, 
to whom it is said he made proposals, which were not 
accepted. This mansion and its surrounding s 
have afforded me some of the happiest hours to he filUDd 
in a short life. In the habit of visiting the house during 
the time it was inhabited by a recent occupier, bat who 
yet, to my sorrow, held it for a very limited period, I had 
an opportunity of enjoying the neighhonring beauties at 
sunrise, at aunaet, at every period of the day under 
summer's sky. Hither may one wander in quest c 
beauties 

" tbat exalt the soul to loleom thonght 



until the eye tires with the perpetual feast it experience 
looking for a drearier land, or some less majestic and lorelf 
scene, for the sake of a momentary relief. Diversity ii 
scenery, as in every thing else, is desirable. We havena 
wish to live in a land where there is a perpetual bloomi 
and every thing is constantly emitting a beautiAi] fra- 
grance. The mind, as at present constituted, looks fa 
variety, and can tind Eatisfaction only in changes a 
tmevennesses. Where there is alternate weakness a 
strengtli, the mind is less sooner surfeited, and bet 
able to trace by comparison all the lineaments by whidi 
that strength is put forth. Whatever is noble wanb 
cease to inlerest, if nothing but nohility were before lu 
Things are great and beautithl only by comparison ; am 
if there were nothing to compare, the idea of greatnen 
and beauty would cease to exist, and the mind be Id 
destitute of one of the most essential auxiliaries of il 
happiness. It is thus with poets and poetry, 
alternate luxuriance and barrenness of Dryden's 
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keep up an interest in the mind of the reader^ while the 
perpetual sweetness^ the constant harmony^ the unvaried 
beauty^ ease^ and sound of Pope's tire and cloy. Yet^ be 
Nature what she may^ she is capable of directing us to her 
great Author^ and giving to the mind that peace which it 
fidls to gain from other sources. 

" Happy he, 
** Whom what he views of beautiful, or grand 
" In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
'' To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 
" Prompt with remembrance of a present God.'' 

Cowper. 

Maisonnette is situated midway on the Dart's bank 
between Totness and Dartmouth^ about four miles from 
Paington^ and six from Torquay^ now a watering place of 
great celebrity as a winter residence. The situation of 
Torquay is admirable. It stands chiefly on the face of a 
hill, which gradually slopes to the sea^ commanding a 
southern aspect. It is now a place of considerable size^ 
having been much frequented within the last few years. 
The houses are commodious^ and so arranged as to com- 
mand a prospect which presents some feature either of 
sublimity or beauty. The villas and grounds in the 
immediate neighbourhood are tastefully built and laid 
out^ but usually small, and more or less delightfully 
situated. Torquay derives great advantage, in the way 
of scenery, from its beautiful Bay, in which Buonaparte 
was shortly anchored before his departure to St. Helena. 
It forms an almost complete semicircle ; villages and 
towns here and there appear on its banks to give variety 
to the scene, and it is terminated by bold and abrupt 
headlands. The neighbourhood of Torquay is of a 
romantic character ; that of Maisonnette — with its little 
village adjoining, called Stoke Gabriel, the inhabitants 
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in the rudest simplicity^ — of the pastoral. The mom 
hrings in the low of the cattle^ the crowing of the cock^ 
the whistle of the ploughman^ the song of the milkmaid. 
The gladsomeness of rural life is every where heard^ and 
every where seen^ answering well to Gray's descriptioii— 

The breezy call of incense-breathing mom. 

The swallow twittering from her straw-built shed. 

The cock's shrill clarion, and the echoing horn. 

The simplicity of the people in this village is most 
strongly marked ; hut they are happy. Virgil has said in 
his Georgics^ in the latter part of the Second Book^ 

O fortnnatos niminmi sua si bona n6rint 
Agricolas ! 

O happy, if he knew his happy state, 
The swain ! 

Their intercourse with strangers is very triflings being 
situated several miles from towns of any note. They are 
hence superstitious^ and believe in many ghost-stories^ 
which the remoteness of a place^ and the ignorance of a 
rural people, have a tendency to favour and invent. The 
great house, as it is called (Maisonnette), is haunted, and 
the most frightful shrieks, and evident noises of super- 
natural birth, are beard by the villagers, who, afraid to 
proceed alone to the house when uninhabited, have con- 
gregated together to hear, if not to see, the cries of some 
earth-born victim returned to the spot whence its blood 
had been spilt, or its heart broken, by some merciless and 
unrelenting murderer. But the spirit seldom deigns to 
make bis presence known to more than one person at a 
time. It is then, especially, that the bells ring, the 
piercing lamentations— such as those of a dying victim in 
the last struggles of a horrid death — are heard, that rum- 
blings and rackets, as though the whole interior of the 
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hoiue wu in a commotion^ are perceptible^ or that the 
wretdied spirit is ever leen^ walking to some sequestered 
spot in groves and yards^ then vanishing altogeUier ftom 
the sig^t* It is^ perhaps^ di£9calt to imagine the extent 
of credulity to which the minds of an ignorant and rural 
population are sulject. Their fbars have only to be 
ezdted, to make them believe in any thing. Imagination 
win supply the place of reality, and the senses them- 
selves will be carried along in the deception^ till they see 
or hear whatever fkncy suggests. But superstition is of no 
particular age nor country. ^* When^" says the Mirror^ 
'' we bdbold the Romans^ wise and great as they were^ 
regulating their conduct^ in the most important affidrs, by 
the accidental flight of birds; or^ when threatened by 
some national calamity^ creating a Dictator for the sde 
purpose of driving a nail into a door^ in order to avert 
the impending judgment of Heaven^ we are apt^ accord- 
ing to the humour we are in^ to smile at the folly, or to 
lament the weakness of human nature. The modem 
citizen of Rome, who thinks he can appease an offended 
Deity by creeping on his knees up the steps of St. Fetor's 
so many times a day; or the pious Neapolitan, who 
imagines that carrying forth the relics of St. Januarius 
is sufficient to stop an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, are 
equally objects of pity with the good Roman who 
devoutly assisted at driving the nail into the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinus. These things are more ridiculous 
than the belief in apparitions, which are sometimes so 
strongly impressed on the imagination as to have a 
lasting and beneficial effect. A young woman, in the 
service of a clergyman, told me she had seen an angelic 
spirit bending over the body of her master while in the 
attitude of prayer. She fell down senseless at the sight, 
and afterwards declared with such a vehemence and posi- 
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tiveness that she saw this supernatural ogent^ as to leave 
no douht in the mind of the strength of the delusion 
under which she laboured. The fact of her being so 
alarmed as to faint, of her leaving her service immedi- 
ately, and of her becoming soon afterwards a religious 
character in consequence, for the truth of which I can 
vouch, are evidences of the imagination having created 
such a being, of her vision being made a willing agent in 
the deception, and of the impression on her mind being 
strong and lasting. She had heard, perhaps, of ministering 
spirits — of their watching over men in prayer and sup- 
plication ; she had in all probability been dwelling upon 
something of a marvellous nature, and, sitting alone at 
night, might have had her apprehensions excited and 
terrified, and thence made susceptible of delusion, which 
was brought into action by the sight of her master in the act 
of prayer, as she passed the door of the room in which he 
sat. Fear is the grand concocter of those delusive 
appearances which are susceptible to the unenlightened 
understanding. Indeed most, if not all, of the marvel- 
lous stories about visions among the higher circles may 
be traced to fear: even those rapid conversions from 
profligacy to a religious life, imputed to the appearance 
of some supernatural phenomenon, may be ascribed to a 
conscience awakened by the sense of guilt, and to the 
state of the body, and peculiarity of the situation or 
season at the time it took place. Fear had peopled this 
delightful mansion with one or more spirits; and fear 
even prevented its being readily let. At last it foimd a 
tenant who feared not the ghost, and, what was remarlc- 
able, after the testimony of a whole crowd of witnesses, 
never so much as heard or saw it. Rats there were in 
abundance, which were kind enough to ring the bells 
when the servants had just seated themselves comfortably 
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tl nipper, tod too fimd of fighting and gamboling about 
the moQldering waDa, hdlow enough to give echo to the 
Aoiaei thej made. But whatever might be the inoon« 
joAaieea arising from a residence at this mandon—how 
great aoever the number of hol^blins^ and the remote- 
IMM of the situation in which it stands might be^ the 
ooeupier will be amply repaid in the endurance of them 
by the magnificent and lovely scenes that surround him* 
Tbo finont of the house commands an extensive view of 
the Dart in its serpentine course, and in the distance, on 
Ihp opposite side, the little and rural village of Dittisham, 
ifbaetk is surrounded by a hilly country most beautifully 
eultiTated, and laid or mapped out in parcels, which are 
severally bounded by hedges. The luxuriance of the 
oak, gradually sloping down from the high ground to the 
water, is particularly fine about that part of the river in 
the locality of Maisonnette and Sharpham. Near one of 
these pendant woods, rises, abruptly fVom the water's 
edge, a rock of large dimensions, grown hoary by age, and 
overhung by the rich green branches of some trees endr- 
ding it. No part of the river is more picturesque than 
this. What it gains in magnificence as it proceeds to the 
mouth, it loses in beauty. But it can scarcely be said to 
lose its beauty, and to be superseded entirely by that 
loftier quality, grandeur, at any spot. Its tortuous 
course, presenting at every bend some new scene, some 
diversified prospect, yet never meeting with tameness, 
renders it one of the most attractive of £nglish rivers. 
From an elevated portion of the grounds, on which 
stands a summer-house, the river is seen to great effect ; 
and a large inlet or lake of water opposite, forming a kind 
of arm to the river, grouped with the neighbouring 
scenery which is finely undulated, gives additional interest 
to this lovdy spot. The view at high- water and sunset. 
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when there is alternate light and shade^ and when the 
heanis of the setting sun are reflected fVom the glassy^ 
watery surface of those parts to which they are admitted 
hy the defiles of land running to the west^ is the moat 
heautiftd of any we gather in the course of the day. This 
summer-house is reached hy a circuitous pathway^ ren- 
dered dark hy the thick foliage that overhangs it as fior 
as the summit of the hill. No sooner does the dark 
leafy way terminate^ than a splendid prospect of water 
and land^ finely imdulated and cultivated^ hreaks upon 
the eye. We gaze— we admire. The variety of the 
scene seems as if Nature were struggling to shew hersdf 
to the hest advantage^ in a space of limited extent ; finr 
the prospect is hut a. parterre. It is not that the scene 
surpasses^ or even equals others either in suhlimity or 
heauty^ but that it is perfect of its character,, and that 
character is peculiar. We cannot say with the poet, ftr 
it kindles no feeling of awe^ 

" Welcome, kindred glooms ! 
" Congenial horrors, hail I" 

It is a mixture of beauties^ with a shade of grandeur to 
heighten their effect. This height and its little summer- 
house^ which are so situated as to command a view in 
every direction, have attracted me ofttimes in the day, 
and called forth some of my profoundest meditations. 

*' Wisdom's self 
** Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
" Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
" She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings.'' 

But it was at eve that I most admired the spot, and that 
every thing calculated to tranquillize the mind stole upon 
my thoughts. It is not unpropitious to those flights of 
fancy in which poets indulge ; nor need ghosts slumber. 
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if credulity could aid the imagiiiation in the creation of 
any thing that partakes of the marvelloas. We have 
seen that credulity has proved itself so potent a deity as 
to supply the locality with a ghost— or^ rather, the repre- 
sentative of some unhappy spirit^ yet writhing under 
pangs caused hy an unfeeling monster. The belief^ if 
any such existence prevailed^ how rude soever the popu- 
lation may be of those who harbour it^ will yet trespass 
itself upon more enlightened minds occasionally : nor is 
he who is the least inclined to superstition^ at all times 
able to resist the encroachments of ideas which have 
something like fiction and delusion for their basis. The 
contemplative mind^ brought to a habit of philosophizing^ 
is naturally forced into thoughts at periods which have 
an unreal as well as real character — thoughts occupied in 
improbabilities^ and indulging in chimeras. To that man 
who gives himself up to such meditations^ nature aj^iears 
ten times more wonderful^ and often kindles such enthu- 
siasm^ as to carry the mind into regions which have less of 
nature^ and more that is ideal. The imagination once on 
the wing^ wanders through illimitable space^ touching 
worlds on its way of its own creation^ till^ by chance, it 
alights on one of the grossest superstition. If we nar- 
rowly trace the progress of some of our most ideal 
authors, we shall find them going from the most to the 
least probable of things, and catching at whatever is 
irrational, to give colour, variety, and life to their delinea- 
tions. Refiecting, we see so much of the marvellous in 
Nature, in God, in Scripture, that we occasionally feel 
that whatever mind may suggest, is possibly true. We 
not only think 

** What worlds, or what vast regions, hold 
" Th* immortal mind ;" 

but we desire to know how they are peopled, and what are 
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the prlxikge* of their inhabitants. 
from one link to another, one merely 
die other, till at lost the poBeibiliij' of 
true, gathers strength, and thus ore ne easily led into t 
the snare of superstition. The reality of ghosts is qiu 
tioned, and reasonably so ; there is yet only a great pi 
bability against it. The matter does not admit of demo 
Btration, We have no direct authority Ibr believing it 
not BO, though we have none to prove thai it is. T 
proofs that are said 10 he a&brded, are, in truth, no proo 
The vividneaa of the iraagination, aided by the fear 
that whidi is the object of its attention, is, at all tim 
able to account for any supernatural 
the subsistence of any thing real ; and 
find a cause in the mind, so long an 
doubt the reality of the effect. But it 
rule without exception; and why, I a^k, may 1 
advantage of that exception P Is it because gl 
the most improbable of all appearances, that on 
not malie himself visible i' If we cannot admit : 
ing spirit, may we not admit a rational and comforC 
DDei' Be our admissible facolties what they may, 1 1 
loo nearly allied for the present to one, to discard 1 
notion of such phenomena being impossible, or of vpa 
being invisible to the sight of man. To-morrow I it 
think differently; but now it answers my purpose 
think, not as my reason, but ua my scheme impels mi 
not BS my imagination suggests, but as my wish and pi 
poses incline. Still, invidble spirits are most prol 
inhabitants of tbe earth. Socrates has taught ua 
doubt nothing invisible. " Every instrument," he sa 
" employed by Heaven ia inviaible. The thunder 
darted from on high ; it dashes in pieces every thing 
meets, but no one can gee it fell— can Ms it slriki 
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M9 it return* The winds are invimble, though we see 
well the ravages they every day commit^ and feel their 
influence the moment they hegin to blow. If there be 
any thing in man that partakes of the Divine nature^ it is 
his soul : there can be no doubt that this is his directing^ 
governing principle ; nevertheless it is impossible to see 
it. From alb this be instructed not to despise things 
moiiibk; be instructed to acknowledge their powers in 
their ^fecta; and to honour the Deity." — Socrates^ seeing 
the influence of invisible agency^ was led to these reflec- 
tions; and it were not difficult for such a man^ philosopher 
as he was in morals^ to embody those effects in some 
being which should ap];>ear visible. The Agent who gives 
direction and power to the storm and tempest^ may pos- 
sibly, for the sake of some purpose connected with his 
government, make invisible things visible. What, how- 
ever, the Deity does not think fit to do, will, in imagina- 
tion, be done by man ; and thus we may make a Sir 
Thomas More, or a Dugald Stewart, in whose invisible 
existence we cannot, dare not doubt, appear in a tangible 
form of our own creation, and bring them down to earth 
to propound their own or our ideas. It is yet natural to 
suppose they like scenes which approach nearest in beauty 
and grandeur to their particular sphere, aud that they 
should meet with persons who are best fitted to exchange 
thoughts with them. But seeing the subtilty of the 
human mind, and their as yet limited power to divine 
and fathom its movements, the selection they make for 
companions during their periodical sojourns in the land 
they have for a permanency left, may not, perchance, be 
one of the fittest and most desirable. Whether they are 
or are not capable of being deceived in this respect, it is 
scarcely possible to suspect them lying under any decep- 
tion in the realm which belongs more especially to beings 
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of their order. Deceived they may poniMy 
they cannot he. They are immaculate in thou^t^ hut 
not all-powerful in intellect Such were the thoughts 
that trespassed themselves upon me as I visited the plea- 
sure-grounds of Maisonnette on which the summer-house 
is stationed ; and I had scarcely roused myself from my 
contemplative mood to take one more glance at the adja^ 
cent prospect of hill^ dale^ water^ waving fidds of com^ 
and heautiful woods, now dimly seen through the har- 
bingers of night, than I beheld, moving gently ftom the 
bower leading to the mansion, a figure which at first was 
of doubtful appearance, but which grew more familiar to 
me as it approached : it was my most welcome of friends, 
Stewart. — ^' Sk," I cried, with mingled feelings of plea^ 
sure, agitation, and surprise, «' your presence is confined 
to no particular spot ; you—" 

STEWART. 

The north, south, east, and west, are alike to us. 
Wherever we can kindle joy, and aid the promulgation of 
truth, there we are. But we are not omnipotent, uni- 
versal. When with you, I am nowhere else; and tny 
long absence is to be imputed to my having had other 
missions of importance to bear. Dealers in superstition 
may give a spirit credit for having a power to make his 
presence more general ; but his authority is confined. 
Infidels, however, seldom allow him any liberty or 
authority ; this because they do not believe, and yet, sin- 
gular enough, they are some of the most superstitious 
of the earth. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

In illustration of this a remarkable fact is just pre- 
sented to me. It is in the recollection of some persons 
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tifaut, in the yesr 1804^ a lady of beauty^ yonth^ and 
finrtune, Mn. Lee, was carried away by force from her 
iKNue in London by two gentlemen named Gordon, one 
of whom was a clergyman. She had been separated from 
her husband some time. A trial ensued at Oxford; in 
ibe course of which it was acknowledged, by the lady 
herself that on her mad from London to Oxford, she 
drew from her bosom a camphor bag and locket, and 
lliiew them away, exclaiming meanwhile, '' The charm 
is dissdyed. This has preserved my virtue hitherto, but 
now weloome pleasure !" — ^This lady was a great sceptic 
in rdigkms matters, making a boast of her philosophy. 

STEWART. 

Yes; her philosophical understanding had taught her 
to regret what true philosophy approves — to despise what 
it is wisdom to believe and love. Mark the bigotry of 
her superstition. She gave a power to a piece of camphor 
and a locket — it were perhaps of gold — ^which she had 
not fidth to believe could be possessed by religion. Man 
is most industrious in fabricating something- that will 
answer the purpose of religion. The superstition of this 
lady puts us in mind of the ^^ ablutions of the Grentoos, 
the pilgrimages of the Mahometans, the severe fasts 
observed in the Greek Church," and a whole host of other 
fillies. The world is not satisfied with the rule of con- 
duct formed for its guidance by an infinite Being, but it 
must have one of its own, which is liable to continual 
perversion, error, and interruption. Here is a case in 
point. The virtue of this superstitious woman was 
propped up by a charm which remained inviolate just so 
long as no tempter advanced to dissolve it. The means 
by which such a notion is maintained, as that any thing, 
save rehgion, has virtue enough to ward ofi* danger, is 
delusive ; it proceeds from the grossest ignorance, and a 
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heart ready to bend to any indination into which by 
accident it may be led. There is no morality in super- 
stition of any kind ; but^ on the contrary^ most flagitious 
iniquity when a creature, of unaginary virtues, is set up 
to do what religion cannot. The antagonist of vice is 
virtue ; and virtue proceeds, not from any idle fimcy or 
loose imagination, but firom moral impressions, having 
their rise in God. We need something more than the 
inspiration of the Sibyl to give a right bearing to mind»— 
to preserve unsullied the tendency of our thoughts and 
desires. Her charm must have been of a frail texture, to 
be dissolved, and made immature and ineffective, by the 
idea of that very gratification against the seductive influ- 
ences of which it was supposed to render her safe, and 
preserve her immaculate. Frail indeed is every idea of 
virtue which springs from a selfish motive or principle ; 
wreck-like is that fancied security which has no higher 
safeguard than superstition— -the grand pivot of the 
infidel, who would rather rest his faith and hope on any 
thing than the Bible and inspiration. " See," says Pascal, 
'^ the absurdity of mankind. Many men have believed 
in the miracles of Vespasian, who have appeared to give 
no credit to those of Jesus Christ." No persons are more 
credulous than such as avowedly reject Christianity. 
Her's was human philosophy, which is erring ; not that 
divine philosophy which Milton, in his Comus, calls 
charming— 

** Not harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose ; 
** But a perpetual feast of nectar'd sweets, 
** Where no crude surfeit reigns,*' 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

While the civilized part of the world is disposed to 
infidelity, we need scarcely wonder at the disease infect- 
ing barbarians and savages. Among these tribes we yet 
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oAen flnd evident traces of spiritiial-iDindedneM. The 
Sitorjr of the Island of Madagascar^ by Flacoart^ pre- 
■entv OS with a prayer used by the islanders, of so beau* 
tiflil • descrip ti on as to erase the impression for a 
moment of their being other than civilized to no uncom- 
mon extent The prayer is as follows :—'< O Eternal ! 
liKTiB mercy upon me, because I am passing away :— 
O Infinite ! because I am but a speck : — Most Mighty ! 
beenue I am weak: — Source of Life! because I 
dmw near to the grave: — O Omnipotent! because I am 
in daiknem: — O All-bountiftd ! because I am poor:— 
O AQ-ooffident ! because I am nothing." The contrasts in 
this pnyer, between the attributes of God and the quali- 
tks of the supplicator, are of the most perfect diaracter, 
and coold not have been made by any other person than 
one conversant with the nature of Jehovah, and endowed 
with a conaidramble portion of intellect. There is a native 
impulse in man to good as well as evil. It is a pleasure 
and a profit to enquire into the former, but not into the 
latter. We know nothing of the origin of one, but we 
do of the other. God is the source of light, of love, of 
truth ; but what is the source of darkness, of hatred, 
and of deception? We may place it in Lucifer and 
his tribe, the first who knew sin ; but then we are 
incited to enquire, how came it in them ? The subject 
is too mysterious for investigation; it amounts to evil 
even to enquire. 

STEWART. 

I doubt that. The enquiry is too apt to lead erring and 
finite reasoners into a species of speculative philosophy 
bordering on impiety. So far it is mischievous ; but in 
all research of this nature, it should be the object of 
every person to keep steadily in view one grand and 

M 
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undeviating principle — that Grod cannot be the author of 
evil. Reason is not^ or ought not^ to be made the ade 
distinguishing feature in man : there is a higher prin- 
ciple by which he is required to be actuated*— this is 
religion^ which will induce him to discard all conyictioQiy 
founded on whatsoever course of reasoning they may be^ 
engendering false notions of the Deity^ who must be tn^ 
niiely good. The enquiry is useless, perhaps ; but I see 
no reason why it should be sinftd. *' Distinguished above 
other creatures," says an elegant writer of the last century, 
'^ by the faculty of reason, and the superiority of his 
nature, man is, notwithstanding, the slave of prejudice 
and opinion, prone to error, and subject to continual 
delusion. Truth and science advance by slow degrees. 
One age destroys the labours of another ; whilst conjec- 
ture and hypothesis supply the place of argument and 
demonstration. Nature performs her operations con- 
stantly before our eyes, and has tonished us with the 
means of tracing their causes and connections ; but the 
mind, debased by indolence, or bewildered by superstition, 
regards these astonishing scenes with indifference, and 
considers all attempts to investigate their causes as the 
effects of a presumptuous and daring impiety." If we 
once set up the principle, that it becomes sinful to trace 
the causes of the operations we daily witness in nature — 
and sin is one of these operations — ^we may go on till we 
see fallacy in every research, iniquity in every opinion. 
Whatever may be the tendency of such speculations, I 
see no error in man making himself acquainted with such 
human laws — and the tendency to sin is a law — as the 
extent of his knowledge, or the deepness of his research, 
will unfold. The condition of man is generally bene- 
fited by an acquisition of this kind. 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

I certainly think tha^ every new species of informa- 
tion respecting the constitution of nature^ is an avenue 
to some derivable good ; but it does not appear to me 
that the original cause or source of sin is in nature. 

STEWART. 

Then where shall we find it ? It is not in any part of 
the heavenly hierarchy. It roust^ then^ either be in the 
earthy which is nature^ or in hell^ which is something 
below nature. It must be in man^ or in Devil. It arose 
in the latter^ but it is now become adopted into the 
fimiily of the former ; and nature^ supplied freely and 
constantly by the fountain^ is become a stream of magni« 
tude^ whence issues every evil thought, every corrupt 
inclination. Every bubble is a token of its agitation^ 
every ripple of its cojitinued circulation. You have 
drunk freely of the fountain, and Satan has done all that 
the subtilty of his spirit could invent to disguise the 
waters, that they may drink sweet, and you be led on till 
the sweet turns to bitterness. In man himself you may 
find the source of all evil, which he possesses in common 
with the fallen angels. Look to the mind. Its actions 
teach you what the cause is, and where it is. Virtue 
does not live there as an ever-living ember. It is a' mere 
occasional spark, surrounded by brighter lights which 
are continually burning, and those lights are sin. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

One cause of sin is our ignorance of the laws of 
nature ; and, therefore, one reason of virtue being shut 
out from us, is the want of knowledge. 

M 2 
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STEWART. 

If you knew more of nature's laws^ you would un- 
questionably know more of God's government^ and thence 
have less excuse for infringing its rules ; but I doubt much 
whether^ as the phrenologists suppose^ man would be 
materially benefited^ religiously speaking, by the acqui- 
sition. He sins against the knowledge he already pos- 
sesses^ and it is a pity he should have more to sin against. 
He is yet called upon to search, that it may redoimd to 
his good ; but it does not follow that he would make a 
proper use of the superior privileges in the way of know- 
ledge he might acquire ; and if not^ he would be worse 
off than he was before. One of the most radical causes 
of evil is passion exercised in all the violence of animal 
indulgence. Under this indulgence the higher senti- 
ments of the soul are kept in subjection. Appetite has 
gained an ascendency, and rules with despotic authority. 
The noblest energies of the mind, which are placed over 
instinctive lusts to controul and moderate their inclina- 
tions, are no longer appealed to as monitors, or trusted to 
as guardians. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Yet our passions are as much the sources of happiness 
and virtue as they are of misery and sin. This opinion 
is not only phrenological but Malthusian, and will stand 
the test of the most rigid scrutiny. Passions, or instinc- 
tive appetites, are necessary to man : they are inherent 
elements of the mind, and given, as Warburton has justly 
remarked, '^ to excite our activity in the pursuit of good." 
So far as they are inherent, they were created ; and, being 
created, must be good in nature. Whatever perversion 
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they are liable to^ is the effect of oyer-indulgence. Adam^ 
in his unspotted days^ possessed every instinctive feeling 
that we do^ only not to excess. A reasonable use of our 
feelings and passions^ that is^ such an use as God has 
assigned^ carries with it no criminality. Their possession 
is an eyidenoe of our Creator's kindness to us^ instru- 
mental as they are to our earthly felicities. Sweep away 
their excesses and abuses^ and we leave man as spot- 
less^ as stainless as Adam was in his original nature^ 
and yet deprive him of no one instinctive appetite which 
may be necessary either to his preservation or happiness. 
Psssion is a virtue when kept within due bounds^a 
noble and essential feature in man^ useful in animating 
the mind to deeds of valour^ honour^ and virtue. The 
rules of phrenology certainly throw light on this matter. 
The sulyject at least has elicited observations which bear 
with marked effect upon it ; yet some of those observa^ 
tions may be drawn fVom sources independent of 
phrenology. 

STEWART. 

Doubtless they may. If you will tell me what infer- 
ences may not be deduced from common observation^ 
reasoning, and experience, in matters apart from your 
science, that phrenology may be suppose(^ to possess the 
exclusive liberty of deducing, it will afford information 
with which at present I am unacquainted. The tenden- 
cies of mind, the motives of action, which the phrenolo- 
gist thinks he can divine or predicate better than roost 
men, may certainly be understood without the help of 
your system ; and as it is upon this predication that the 
chief usefulness of phrenology is made to rest, how short 
of exclusive excellence does it fall in this respect ? You, 
the great friend of Chatterton, do not forget the perti- 
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nent and satirical lines he addresses to one of his fHends^ 
who is hy the poet considered to have embraced new but 
wrong views of an old doctrine. 

** When you advance new systemsi first unfold 

'* The various imperfections of the old ; 

** Prove nature hitherto a gloomy night — 

" You the first focus of primeval light. 

** 'Tis not enough you think your system true; 

" The busy world would have you prove it too : 

" Then, rising on the ruins of the rest, 

** Plainly demonstrate your ideas best. 

" Many are best ; one only can be right, 

** Tho' all had inspiration to indite." 

These lines apply with singular force^ not only to the 
reverend gentleman to whom he vnrote, but to the 
phrenologist. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

They do. But we must not forget that what Chat- 
terton advises Catcott to do, has been performed by the 
phrenologist. It is manifest, as I have already in part 
shewn, that the imperfections of the old system of phi- 
losophizing about mind are numerous — that they are now 
like the fragments of a mouldering castle, which is 
deserted for some newer and better building. The crusts 
of antiquity remain, but they are only emblems of a tot- 
tering and worn-out fabric, never to be revived. It 
was a grand principle with Bacon, that no just theory of 
nature can be formed without observation and experiment. 
These are our great auxiliaries. If so, where is the 
rationality of that system which is not erected on pre- 
mises like these ? If observation and experiment are the 
great beacons of truth, how comes it that your schoolmen 
r— those, at least, with whom you once co-operated*— should 
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haye assumed^ and not without considerable dogmatism^ 
that they, without either of these means, have attained 
truth ? Shall they, groping in the dark, find more than he 
who makes his researches as Bacon would direct, under 
more fiiyourable auspices — the light of observation ? On 
this subject I have already dwelt sufficiently long. It mat- 
ters little to what our observations may lead, so that they 
lead to truth, so that they correspond with nature. Our 
first object in science is to prove that we have not 
strayed from Nature, or said more than strictly applies to 
her ; and our second is, to shew how far our researches, 
our investigations, our discoveries, can be made useful 
and profitable. I believe phrenologists have done much 
fcx the first, and but little for the last. The utility of 
the science to any great extent is questionable, further 
than the necessity of knowing the economy of nature, 
which is always capable of exciting our admiration of the 
Deity, and drawing us closer to the thing most needful 
to our happiness and prosperity. We see no very practical 
utility in Geology and Astronomy, other than in this 
manner. So far as they relate to matters which concern 
nature, pointing out the mechanism of the heavens, and 
the structure and revolutions of the earth, they are 
interesting and useful. £ut they will not point out any 
new code of morals, open to our view a better system of 
education, give us greater facilities of procuring food, or 
furnish us with remedies that will prevent disease, or 
improve the social condition of man. 

STEWART. 

It appears, then, that you at last accede to my general 
proposition, that phrenology, whether true or false as 
far as its principles extend, is capable of no great degree 
of usefulness. 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

In part only. If it be desirable to fathom luotiTq 
amidst the deception whicb bo universally prevuls i 
nan, phrenology offeta itself bm a great ssEistiince. 1 
even it sbould be tbund iiecessaiy to know how fnr tb 
evil impulses of the mind ore kept at bay by, or sab 
servient to, religious impressions, phrenology affords a 
that knoivledge. I can record a curious instance of tbi 
fiict: — A Colonel in the East India Company's servia 
with whom 1 had no acquaintance till the previous ever 
ing, andof whom I had heard nothing save some genen 
observations on hia great benevolence and rigidly religiov 
life, presented himself to ine one moming, anxious that 
sliould examine his head. I reAised at first, upon the n 
of my inability, protbssing to understand nothing n 
than the theoretical port of the science, and not wishing 
in &ct] to engage in the practical part. He was too im 
portunate, however, in bis solicitations, for me to penii 
in my refusal without being pointedly rude. As ■ 
apology for his importunate manner, he said, " I have i 
son in Edinburgh, whose vicesand irregularities of life u 
great, and who pleads excuse far his habitual indulgeseta 
on the ground of his being so organized as to render lb 
iuipoBsible for him to abandon his pursuits. Hi 
been," he went on to say, " to a phrenologist, who teUt 
him thitt he has certain propensities powerfully developed 
— propensities exactly corresponding with those which h 
has many years been in the habit of indulging; and noi 
I am desirous of knowing, by having a practicsl examina 
tion made of my own head, whether there is any probabla 
truth in the boy's statement. Your ipae rlui^t about ibft 
probability I shall not be satisfied with. I must havs 
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the experiment." — On this I consented to do my best 
towards giying him satis&ction as to the truth of phre- 
nology. The intellectaal region I found well developed^ 
the moral region oomparatiyely small^ the region of the 
propensities unusually large. It was altogether a very 
dedded or marked conformation. Those of Approbation^ 
Destmctiyeness^ Firmness^ and Amativeness were the 
Aillest developed of the animal passions ; and they were so 
laige as to leave no question in my mind that he had been 
actuated all through life in particular by these feelings. 
My first general observation was something to this effect : 
^■^^ Silr^ had I not been told you were a religious man^ I 
would not have believed it from your conformation ; but 
your bead only confirms the truth of one position I have 
long maintained^ and this is, that the organization has 
little to do with the influences of Divine grace. I doubt 
not the sincerity of your heart; your many good actions, 
your religious zeal, prove you to be honest ; and the war 
between your natural passions and your holier desires, 
which are, as it were, superadded to your nature, must 
have been a powerful contest. Your nature, through 
the all-conquering power of the Deity, has yielded ; and 
where pride trampled, there is now humility — where 
apathy existed towards the distressed, there are now sym- 
pathy and compassion; struggles for worldly honours 
are superseded by efforts to gain something more perma- 
nently glorious; envyings and revellings have passed 
away; and that proud obduracy which marked your 
original character — that love of distinction which animated 
you in war — that cruelty which you, without pain of con- 
science, committed— and that lust which you so incon- 
siderately indulged, have been brought in obedience to 
higher longings, and quelled in the vehemence of their 
tendencies." There is one thing in particular worthy of 
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notice in this case. The organ of Combatiyeness was un- 
oommonly small ; and I told the Colonel^ an odd thing 
you will say to tell a soldier^ that he had no courage. 
In regard to his courage^ he said> '^ I have thrown myadf 
into the heat of the battle when my limbs trembled with 
fear. The only thing that prompted me was love of 
glory ; but I always had the good fortune to conceal the 
cowardice of my nature. I was firm in my resolution to 
gain this ; but I had no firmness independent of it^ to 
enable me to endure sufibring^ or encounter danger." He 
then told me of his amours^ which were numerous and 
singular enough. The fickleness .of his afifections was 
too greats he said, to allow of any thing worthy the 
name of constancy, and his organ of Attachment was 
small ; but his determination to bring her a prey to his 
wishes whom he fancied, was such as could not well be 
withstood. '* My afiected heroism^ my assumed cou- 
rage," he said, '^ would win for me many a heart ; and 
when they fiiiled, I was too indefatigable not to succeed." 
Such and many other particulars, amounting to fifteen dif- 
ferent points, all of which the Colonel declared to be cor- 
rect, were entered into concerning the character of this 
gentleman, who has since repented of the ostentation, the 
folly, and the pollution of his former life. He left me 
fully persuaded of the truth of phrenology ; nor was I the 
less inclined to think highly of the doctrine I advocated, 
so Confirmative was the case before me of its validity. 
The Colonel asked for a pen and ink, wrote down all I 
had said, and promised to shew it to one person who 
knew him almost as well as he knew himself. Better he 
could not ; for that Divine light which shews forth the 
qualities of the natural man, had penetrated the Colonel's 
mind, and left him no room to question the strength and 
the multitude of his own infirmities. 
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STEWART. 

This esse oertainly appears to be a oorrofwration of 
the tmth of your sdenoe ; and^ backed by others equally 
ao, would leave little room for any one to doubt its oor- 
rectnefis. But the propensities of both son and &ther^ 
aooording as they did with the development of their 
fanunSy would lead to the conclusion that these pas- 
ttons were planted in their nature^ over which they 
iqppeared to have but little controul^ as far^ that is^ as 
their own capabilities served them. This would^ agree- 
ably to the notions of some persons^ imply> -that with 
audi strong passions inherited by nature^ they were not 
M re^Knudble for their actions. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

What inference soever may be drawn^ the fact is 
evident^ that in proportion to the size of an organ^ so is 
the strength of the faculty to which it ministers. That 
we may not charge Nature with any harsh dealings towards 
us^ in giving us propensities particularly prone to abuse> 
I refer you to the article on Fatalism^ in my Letters on 
Phrenology, as well as other parts of the book> where the 
subject is casually and cursorily touched upon. 

STEWART. 

I shall be anxious to resume the thread of our dis- 
course some future time. The subject wiU yet^ perhaps^ 
afibrd some stronger evidence than has already been 
adduced. The strongest proofs of the phrenological sys- 
tem having superseded the old system of mental phi- 
losophy^ will be gathered from practical facts, against the 
force of which persons cannot, with consistency, shut their 
eyes. 
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WiOi ihme woidf, on whkii ptrtieubr ciimihiili wm 
laid, the Fto&SBor glided awaj. IftUowedldiii tonplj; 
baft hb q^eed waa aocii aa to Imn an impwio n of hk 
bong carried along hy the wind, and he aoon totally 
dtaappeared. Hia preaenee had fflnmtned the apot whan 
weatood; ftrhewaanoaoonfirgoaetfaanlfiQndmjaair 
in comparatiTe darimeaB. 
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*' The atar of «?« ma lnl|^ — — S 

hut Vifjbt I had not aoffieient to find mj.waj down Ae 
ateep nmbngeoua road which led to the hoaae--tiie 
bannted manaion 
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Qf mdeaeeeas, of praapaol grand.*' 
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STEWART. 



At our last interview you related a practical &ct 
which hore forcibly upon the truth of your system. I 
then gave you to understand that evidence of this kind is 
such as will outweigh all other. Can the phrenological 
world supply a sufficiently large proportion of facts to 
satisfy an unprejudiced person of the truths not merely of 
the principles^ but of the details ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This is, indeed, a very pointed question. Whether 
all the details are correct we cannot say. Some of them 
are looked upon by the phrenologist himself as merely 
probable. The truth of the science would, in fact, suffer 
nothing from some degree of incorrectness in this respect. 
If a part of the whole be true — if a few organs, and the 
inferences they afford, be established, the rest being per- 
fectly false and inconsistent — the basis, the foundation is 
good, though the building be not complete. If some of 
the details be sound, and the whole, of which those 
details consist, will not constitute a perfect science, it is 
clear that the subject may yield others capable of making 
up a perfect whole. Phrenology is an intricate system. 
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•nd its •drocstes ivDald be mora tibn IniHai if tfNj 
ofNdd baEd without flome bfidoEweiiif inspBiftction beiii|^ 
tneeable. Shall phfenology> in all in id tji fe iw i rtiw B ikfB i, 
be sapposed perfect, while e?ary other adfloeekliiipev- 
fM ? AstroDomy has not yet arriTed «t ita aenoM^ 
has Ghemistrjj nor hiii Titel phyaloid|gy4f--ABfiy 
all ihe phenomena of the heavena axe not tfaatoai^ 
comprehended^ becaoae all the dementny paitidea of 
matter^ and Uk affinitiea between tiiein an not known, 
and becaoae the conneiion between an OEgm and Iti lint 
moving principle is not undentood. We rnnst not oaflfer 
opinions— opmions whidi it is i^vident noaeienee, ppn or 
mixed, can fbmish or wammt— to pn^odioe na agrinat 
that in whose canse they are propagated. Eg iope oui 
▼iewB are taken of Scriptore and Sdenoea in ganenl, and 
by their ablest supporters; yet none pretend to doubt 
either then: authentidty or purity 'when dhrarted of -A 
the trammds which the finite mind, amid all ita lafaooa 
and anxiety to perfect^ unavoidably entvrines about them. 
Every scientific man^ in whatever department he may 
move^ occasionally makes errors^ and applies the instru- 
ments placed in his hands injudidoosly and erroneoosly : 
this does not prove, however, that the sdenoe he adi^ 
cates. is a baseless fabric, a mere fidlacy. But they prove 
either one of two things, that he is not sufficiently 
conversant with the science, or that the science itself is 
imperfect. The phrenologist may err in some of hia 
deductions, fi'om a proper sphere of actimi not being yet 
assigned to every organ; or it may be, for I will not 
pretend to doubt it, from the science being yet in ita 
infancy — yet faulty in some of the essential materials of 
which it is composed, to say nothing of the deductions 
which may be supposed to be afibrded. But, admittii^ 
that all who diflfer in opinion with respect to the exact 
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capacity of this facultjij or the situation of that, cannot 
be right, I think there is no more than presumptive 
evidence, at least, that one or the other may not be so. 
We are only to question the perfectibility of that about 
which tbey dlfier ; and no phrenologist pretends to affirm 
tbathia science is perfect beyond improvement. He regards 
ll as ill its in&ncy, and waits for the combined eftbrCs of 

ly minds to make it more complete. He sees, by 
already presented, a beanCiltil and interestiDg 
Wnntry before him, the interior of which only waits to 
be explored by some auxiliary parties, equally anxious 
with himself to explore with zeal. The difierence of 
opinion, therefore, among phrenologists themselves, a fact 
so readily brought tbrnard by the anti-phrenological body, 
is no argument of the doctrine being untrue in principle, 
or in its chief elements. Different minds think difier- 

ly, and particularly when there is room for the suttjecl 
ittingof it, owing to intricacy and incompleteness. 



mfi 



Phrenology, in the whole, is generally regarded as 
chimerical, and its advocates as not a whit better thun the 
astroli^ers and alchymistsof old, who deluded the weaker 
part of mankind by their fidlacy and arts. I do not mean 
to put your science on a footing with these absurd and 
pri^oslerous speculations ; but I nould mention the fact, 
that you and others may be stimulated to wipe away so 
odious, and certainly unfair, an imputation. If phre- 
nology be true, it is decidedly a noble system, but the 
public must be aatistied of its truth ; then the strength 
of your party will be increased, and as there will be more 
labourers, the building will be sooner perfected. The 
phrenologist may not have been OBsailed by sound and 
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unanswerable arguments^ by any inferences drawn from 
just premises^ by facts carrying with them the finroe of 
truths by Intimate and fidr modes of reasoning ; but men 
do not know this. What appears ridiculous to them at a 
superficial view^ will gain strength by the opinions of other 
parties^ however specious and trivial those opinions may 
be. Men are too apt to take things for granted, if they 
at all tally with their own views of the sulgect ; and thus 
one semblance of error is heaped upon another, untQ a 
dark and thick doud of prgudioe is gathered and not 
easily dissipated. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

With respect to phrenology being a true science, there 
can, I think, be no doubt ; and while this impression 
reigns in my mind, I shall deem it a kind of duty— a 
duty which every man owes to sciliioe — to persist in 
advocating it. If the advocacy should draw after it the 
ridicule of a certain party, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have a host, a numerous concourse of 
facts to support me, and that no man can prove that the 
main elements of the science are incorrect and fallacious. 
These are consoling reflections. The subject is, too, 
strictly connected with the profession of which I am a 
member. It comprises, indeed, nothing more nor less 
than the structure and functions of the brain, the most 
important of the bodily organs. But I am led in part to 
believe that it is the true science of mind, from the follow- 
ing facts, some of which I have before noticed. In the 
first place, no metaphysician nor philosopher, ancient or 
modern, ever established any satisfactory or even reason- 
able system^ giving us a just idea of the innate &culties 
of the mind, or so much as their mode of operation ; 
which leaves me at liberty to conclude that something is 
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in the premises upon which they have attempted 
to nise their theories. In the next place, it is quite 
efident that no spiritual action in man can take place but 
through the instrumentality of- matter ; and it is proved, 
I think, by a long concatenation of circumstances, by 
xeaaon and experience, that no one organ can be the 
umtmment of different faculties, and produce infinitely 
diflferent results. Shall the same organ give forth pride 
and humility ? Shall one faculty produce both benevo- 
lence and hatred ? If the brain were a single organ, and . 
yet the organ of the mind, which most persons will be 
disposed to allow, it is the instrument of opposite proper- 
ties, capable of working essentially different results ;*- 
its fbrce is complicated, though but a single implement ; 
—it can work in opposite ways, though it is of a nature 
that will not permit it to work in more than one. 

f 

STEWART. 

It is quite evident, for I will assume it as being 
proved, that the brain, and that only, is the organ of the 
mind. I am likewise willing to believe and declare, 
that the mind has different innate properties, which are 
employed differently, and that the results emanating 
fh)m them are, really and virtually, opposed in character 
and tendency. But the grand question at issue is, 
whether the same organ be able to perform such a variety 
of functions, or be made instrumental to the development 
of all these widely opposed faculties ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Certainly not— at least, it cannot be proved ; nor can 
an analogous instance of the kind be found in nature. 
If not, it is then assumed that the brain has different 

N 
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organi, and that tfaey ore na numerous is the fluoltiMai 
difiereat : this nDmerical proportion amounts to tli 
number of the facu]tie«, which ore each ilissimilar i 
nature. From reason we deduce this fiict, and fVol 
obserTation and experimce we prow it. Practical &cl 
are the pn>^«" against the force of which," for I will m 
let your own words escape me, " peraouB cannot, with coi 
siatency, shut their eyes." Being assured that ewa 
Ihnctiou of the mind is the emanation of these fiicultie^ 
singly or collectively, and that the bruin is the a 
medium, what reasonable objection can there be t< 
faculty manifesting itself by different oigans ? I 
be that the subject would lead to materialism ; 
one organ ia as capable of materiaUzing the mind as i 
hundred. Having arrived at this position, which it 
inconlestibly true — proved I may eay by ancient ani 
modem philosophers, we have only to take one more ata 
to lead ufl to the essence of phrenol<^, in regard to th 
existence of a multiplicity of organs. We have only W 
shew that what the brain cannot reasonably be a 
to do of itself^ as a single, undivided, uncompltcalei 
instrument, is done by means of a congeries of distine 
instruments, dovetailed together, and assisling each othel 
like the parts of a comphcated machine. I hove sw 
that this &ct is deduced from reason, and thot it h 
proved by observation. Can any one disprove it? Nmrj 
having built the fabric, though it is not in every respei 
yet complete, shall it not be made useful f I leave otbei 
to prove its utility, to apply and give it eflect. Ita use 
fulness is a secondary consideration with the public 1 
general. They desire to know, to be satisfied whetheg 
there are any grounds for the conclusions at which phre 
nologisCs have arrived, hat at which, it must neverlhttlca 
be confessed, tliey have too oAen Jumped. Now — 
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STEWART. 

Your aiigameiits. Sir, are plausible^ though not per- 
hq^ oondusive ; but I am unwilling to interrapt you 
fbrther than ihis. 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

Tliat cannot be deemed an interruption which brings 
it any obseryation from Dugald Stewart I was 
going on to say^ that the constitution of the mind^ as 
mfetled by the phrenologist^ is^ above all others^ the best 
Cilcnlftted to shew man how wisely he is adapted to the 
coctamal world— how well arranged the &culties of his 
mind are to obey the physical and moral laws of the 
u mverso ' h ow fitted to fill that station which the Creator 
has designed for him—- how significant of wisdom, good- 
ness, and power ! It shews that all the faculties are of 
themselves good and useftd, that their arrangement is 
both consistent and beautiHQ ; and that it is not the use, 
bat the abuse, we are called upon to reprobate and dis- 
i^prove. These are the views, I imagine, of Mr. Combe, 
when he says, *' Phrenology is the true science of man," 
and implies, that without it man cannot understand 
nor oonfijrm to all the relations he bears to the external 
world. Although I am unable to shew that the science, 
as now firamed, is imperfect to any great extent, there is 
no doubt of the d^ee of its utility being, at present, 
very limited ; and this limitation, it is feared, will long, 
if not always, exist. Were the principles ever so clearly 
established, there are some circumstances which will pre- 
vent such an use of them as shall be of practical benefit. 
Nevertheless, the chief objects to which the phrenologist 
supposes it may be applied, are education, insanity, legis- 

n2 
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Istion, and odd as il may sound, in the ch(nce dt fn 

wives, husbands, and servants — in ftet, all with whom it 
raity be found necessary to deal. IC phrenology gives alt 
insight into character as it really exifits, stripped of o) 
deception, and if actions aie spedous enough to cove 
designs, the motives and principles of the mind, phre 
nology will be found particularly usefiil in the seleetioi 
of friends, &c. in case, at least, the motives cannot b 
ftthomed hy other means, which may indisputably b 
done with tolerable accuracy by a sagacious mitn. Ilieii 
■re yet many diliiculties in the way of judging with aer 
tainty of the secret impelling power of the mind b; 
phrenology ; and it would be vain and idle for any perM) 
to attempt to decide, who was not thoroughly conversaa 
with the practice as well as the theory ; but it require 
no small share of labour and attention, no trivial degre 
of accuracy of perception and combination, to attain thn 
much. It may be possible for a person, knowing th 
Ntuation of the organs, to say which was large and whid 
small, and hence judge of its activity ; but of the extend 
while it was subject to the controul of other organs, h 
could say nothing, unless acquainted with the influence 
of the organs in their various combinations: and be need 
a regulor scholastic discipline before he can arrive at tlii 
knowledge, even in an imperfect degree. It is at onoe 
complicated system. The difficulties are not a litd 
multiplied hy the fact of the quality of the brain, 
knowledge of which it is most difficult to gain, havifl 
con^derable influence over the manifestations; yet sc 
niously arranged arc the phrenological organs — so : 
sary and natural are the functions they are said to pc 
— BO adapted are they to answer the purposes of life — an 
so certain is it that (he phrenolt^st can, acoording tr 
present arrangeiiicnt, and bis notions of their respircttf 
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and relative functions^ determine^ with considerable pre« 
cision, upon the intellectual^ morale and physical biasses 
of the mind^ that we cannot &il to see a large share of 
beauty and consistency in the science; nor can we be 
unmindful of its practicability^ uncertain as it may yet 
sometimes be, while the phrenologist is able to perform 
what he undertakes to perform. It is not much, not 
indeed enough for any useful purposes connected with 
life. It is still such as to leave no room to doubt he has 
some proper and authentic data to proceed upon. The 
inferences so generally correct, cannot be guesses ; neither 
is he endowed with inspiration to form opinions which 
nothing less than that, or most direct evidence could 
poadhly provide. But there is this evidence. 



STEWART. 

If so, and there as yet appears reason to believe it, 
phrenologists have not struggled in vain. The light in 
which you put the science is moderate and qualified, and 
you support your assertions by arguments carrying with 
them much plausibility, if not power ; though it is very 
possible to argue well in a bad cause. The arguments 
both for and against phrenology are ingenious. 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

But those in favour of it are the most powerful, 
cogent, and elaborate. This I saw while yet a sceptic. 
It required no penetration to perceive that the anti- 
phrenologist was less powerful in combat than his anta- 
gonist, or that he was on less advantageous ground, and 
without equally good weapons. 
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Your opponeDta have yel attacked you at poinis which 
are eriJently weak. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
I grant it: but they are points which the phrenologiit 
hintB^ never considered strgDg. Even the inconiist- 
eocics of the earliest fbnnder — incondslencies long i 
wiped away— have been brought forward with the 
of giving an unfair idea of the science aa it now etandi. 
How weak must be that cause wherein such m 
resorted to! Besides, if the incongruities which attach 
themselves to the beginning of a science, be mode objavi 
tiona to it when brought to comparative maturity, and 
when, in &ct, those incongruities are no more recogniied 
—if rather, a system, ultimately perfected, be ridiculon^ 
because its projectors were unable to speak correctly of if 
or because tliey placed it in an erroneous light, aimpl] 
for want of experience, then every science, whatever i 
may he, is ridiculous, since every one at its origin, « 
is proved by the experience of aFter>ages, possessed ba 
little of that genuine matter which may now recommeiu 
it to the world. 

STEWAHT. 
Of this there can be no doubt ; and the futility a 
such a mode of opposition cannot be questioned. Bn 
you have facts, and these ore better than aU abstrat 
reaaonuig, aiding and assieting as it is. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Yes, I remember some of the most dedded. De ' 
examined, in my presence, the head of a gentleman 
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had not the power of distinguishing coloars. He was a 
stranger to the phrenological lion. At the part of the 
eyebrow where the organ of colour is said to exists there 
was an indentation :— >De Ville told him^ without hesita- 
tion, that this &culty was defective — that, in fiict, he was 
miable to distinguish the differences between colours. A 
gentleman once presented himself to me who had the 
same kind of indentation and defectiveness. But these 
are only two instances among many of the existence of 
this Ofgan. Facts, equally illustrative, are on record with 
respect to each of the other fiumlties, excepting three or 
finir, about which there still remains considerable doubt. 
I willname a few others. A young lady, to whom I was 
a perfect stranger, was anxious to know if she had any 
particulalr intellectual talent. The organs of construe- 
tivenesB and ferm were unusually large — the distance 
between the temples very wide, and the height of the 
ferehead proportionate. I came to the conclusion that 
she had intellect enough to do almost what she pleased ; 
but that in any thing which required mechanical con- 
trivance and invention, her abilities were powerful. The 
persons present confessed that her powers in this way 
were remarkable ; and they then related a whole catalogue 
of arts in which she excelled, confirming the justness of 
my conclusion. On my first visit to a family in Devon- 
shire, who reside some distance in the country, I was 
welcomed thus by the lady — " I am so glad to see you ; but 
do tell us something about our children's heads." — ''That 
boy," I replied, pointing to him, " never forgets things nor 
persons he has once seen." — " Yes," he said, " I recollect 
seeing you at the Horticultural Meeting." — I was then a 
perfect stranger to him and others in the room, which 
was crowded to suffocation, containing, at a rough esti- 
mate, three or four hundred persons. Though this fact 
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may not Mem estraordinary, it nevertheless hna a itrong 
tendency to shew that the organ nbicb gave him this 
faculty of recognition and recolhx'tion is establisbed ; 
cause the organ itself was particularly prominent, and hii 
mother corroborated the truth of my remark in the most 
unqualified terme. The bridge of tbe noae was wide, the 
part of tbe forehead immediately abore it raised, pn^ect- 
ing, and the immediate surrounding level in tbe vicinity 
of eventuality and locality, likewise conwderably elevated. 
He had a good local memory and remembrance of events. 
His &cility in individualizing objects was ancommon ; 
the organ of individuality being the strongest marked of 
any. He was continually expressing a wiBh to be s 
soldier. His organs of self-eBteera, love of approbation, 
and combativenesB were large, and he would tallc of 
the detight he should experience in travelling about it 
this capadty. The organ of locality, which, when largely 
^^ developed, gives a travelling propensity and desire fi» 
^^L fresh locahties, was in biro ^11. De Ville mentioned 
^H one instance in particular, in one of hie lectures, relative 
^H to this organ. A gentleman had, in hia hearing, beea 
^H ridiculing phrenology, and, meantime, unsparing ii 
^H abuse of its advocates. De Ville boldly accosted hinit 
^H humorously observing that, if he was not fond of phrfr>. 
^H nology, he was at least of travelling, and that a person 
^H could not be fond of every thing. The remark, if t 
^H these words, was to the effect. Tbe gentleman being K 
^H great traveller, was surprised at the Justness of i~ 
^H observation, and begged to be infbrmed bow such a t 
^H was ascertained. He was told thnt the organ of localltjl 
^H was too prominent to leave any doubt of bis propenaityi 
^^M He then suffered De Ville to examine his head, wherein 
^H was discovered a fulness of the organ of inbabitiveness or 
^H concentrativeness, a faculty somewlmt opposed to locality 
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in dfqpontkm, and the two appomg fineeB in this gen- 
tknum's mind were stroog. He heoame a oonTert^ and 
allowed a caat to be taken of hia head. 

STEWART. 

FhxenologiBta may think much of every conversion of 
this kind. It not only enlists another advocate on their 
ode, but it places their cause in the most advantageous 
position^ in so &r as it shews the world that the system 
is not a baseless fiibric. Those who are disposed to ridi- 
cule, and whose pr^udices are strong enough to defy all 
evidence, however strong, may not be moved ; but with 
the liberal mind, accustomed to admit the force of evi- 
dence, though it may be against his convictions, it will 
have due weight. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

The obstinacy of the public mind, in refusing to yield 
assent to the clear and decided evidence adduced in behalf 
of phrenology, is almost unparalleled ; but, like a mound 
bef(Nre a heavy swelling stream, it is now gradually giving 
way. The inundation of facts must in time break through 
the unfidr barrier so long opposed to it. But I have yet 
a few other facts to record out of the host with which 
phrenology supplies us. I was once requested to examine 
the head of a lady, with whose character I was previously 
well acquainted. Persuaded I should find a conformation 
which she would not approve, it was not till repeated 
requests had been made that I consented. The lady was 
convinced she had organs of which I could not possibly 
know any thing; and I was somewhat anxious and ready 
to make the examination^ that I might be assured of her 
organization corresponding with the tone and inclinations 
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of lier mind, which, in two partieiil«r% wete remailcably 
oon^iciioiis. PenurioiuneBB and ^mity were the great 
leadmg traits of her diaracter. Aa thom^ oouciiMia of 
her imperfiectioDs, or willing to dose her eyea and anda^ 
atanding i^ainst them, which it would he tibe greatest 
mortification finr her to hehere she poaaeaaed , ahe ex- 
claimed, as I was making the inyestigatioii, '^ The only 
ficokiea I hare small, are AoqnisitiYenesB and Lore of 
Ajqprohation.''—'' Indeed," I responded, ^'they are tibe 
only two yoa have large." — Though it had heen prenoualy 
miderstood that whaterer I said ccmtrary to her own per- 
soasions should he set down to my ignorance, the dedara- 
tion was never forgiven. It might not have heen wUe to 
say what I knew hefordiand and what phrenology then 
confirmed^ but it was honest, 

STEWART. 

What ! do you make wisdom and honesty opposed to 
each other ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

The wisdom of this world, for so you are to under- 
stand it, is not honesty. I was bound to tell the truth, 
not only for the sake of phrenology — not only according to 
the demand made upon me to do so by the lady herself; 
but it was incumbent on me in a moral point of view. 
To deceive her still more than she was already deceived, 
was not my place, nor could it be justly done. I knew 
the avenue to her heart, >and could have found a ready 
admission; but hypocrisy, which you may compound into 
wisdom if you can, would not serve me so far. The least 
deserving of men are the most prosperous. They conform 
to the distorted rules of society— they minister to the 
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vanity of the worid — they intrigue— they plot. Astraigfat* 
fbrwaxd honest oonne is not the ooone of men: it b— and 
how and ia the afiBnnation, ihe fact /-— odyerae to fortune. 
I need not go &rther than the medical profeasion. The 
moat fiusetuma and ignorant men^ who will consent to 
famnonr the caprioea of their patient^ and use all the win- 
ning arta of conyeraation to captivate the fimcy^ and flatter 
the yaidty, will thrire in their ignorance— that rery thing 
againat i^iidi it ahould be the object of the world to 
guanL 

STEWART. 

In thia case you make the public more anxious for 
their whims to be &d, than their lives to be saved* 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

It is evidently so. You may recollect to have heard 
of the story of a certain physician in whom no evidences 
of superior skill were ever manifested— who was fond of 
his bottle; and who yet rose to considerable repute through 
an accidental^ and by no means reputable circumstance. 
After waiting a long season wi^out a patient^ and 
without a fee^ he was, through the intercession of a 
friend, opportunely, for so it happened, called in, late in 
the evening, to attend a certain lady of rank, whom he, 
tipsy himself, found in a state of intoxication. Unable 
to preserve his own balance as he reached fbr her Grace's 
pulse, he fell upon the bed, and in allusion to his own 
state, exclaimed " Drunk by G — ! " The Duchess was not 
too insensible to notice this, and took it to be in allusion 
to hersel£ Fear^ the doctor should mention the cir- 
cumstance, she called upon him early the next morning, 
and begged as a favour he would not name the aflkir of her 
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having made too free with Bacchus^ promisiiig him every 
support. The doctor till now was ignorant of the nature 
of his patient's complaint. What he pronounced to he 
hysterics^ or something he hardly knew what, he now 
found to have heen drunkenness. His eyes were now 
open — his fortune was made. He promised to keep the 
matter a secret^ especially as he was so personaUy inter- 
ested in it ; nor until he had gained riches, and hcmour, 
and reputation, and even titles, did the grand secret ever 
escape him. The Duchess said she must drink ; of whose 
effects he was not in ^ture to take any notice, in case he 
was called to see her; "%r" added her Grace, *' I must 
have my cordials." — ^' Drink, Madam, drink, if you must," 
was the reply of the sagacious doctor. Had he told her 
the habit would ruin her digestion, her mind, her body, 
she would, in all probability, have never sent for him 
again, but have got some one who would allow what she 
wished. If life were longer, talent and honesty might 
find their way ; but the reverse succeeds best for a period 
at least. 

STEWART. 

This is saying very little for the discernment of the 
world ; but experience justifies your assertion. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

As far as the medical world is concerned, I can'prove 
it. To one talented roan in repute — and that is a man 
seldom found to descend to littlenesses and hypocrisies- 
there will be found twenty others who^jare the reverse : 
not that skilful, reading, thoughtful men, grasping with 
a giant mind other sciences as well as their own, are so 
scarce, but that they are not known, or not tried ; their 
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nunnere are, if not repulsive^ at least not so pkawnii 
whidi is too often another name for littleness and hypo- 
crisy^ when the pecuniary interests of the pkascmt gentle- 
man are concerned. But when shall the public be taught 
to choose men for their talents^ and be made to throw off 
that incubus which depresses the energies of the mind> 
and obliges them to yield to levities and sillynesses? 
When shall the grand object of medicine be made the 
primary object with the world ? 

STEWART. 

Not till you have dispensed with the follies that beset 
the world— not till Reason has gained her lawful seat^ and 
exercised her full dominion. The man whose knowledge 
extends over the largest empire — a knowledge not con- 
fined to one science — whose mind is so expanded as to 
seize all that it encounters^ will reason with most propriety^ 
and penetrate mysteries^ and divine causes^ to which the 
weaker mind will ever remain a stranger. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

You would thus mean to imply, that the man whose 
knowledge is limited to one science — whose general in- 
formation is trifling, must necessarily be imperfect even 
in that one thing, or, at all events, incapable of compre- 
hending the complicated machinery of which that science 
consists. If so, I accord with you in every respect. If a 
man told me he knew his profession only, I should be 
inclined to reply — Then, Sir, you know nothing. 

STEWART. 

We will wave this digression, much as the stricture 
is called for. I am disposed, and I echo the sentiments 
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of the worlds to hear other &ct8, if yoa ever call to mind 
any that carry with them a fbrce equal to that which 
attends those you have already related. Itis^ however, 
too late to pursue the sulject now. To-morrow we meet 
again. I appoint no time nor place. You will say I am 
rather a listener than a teadher, and in that capad^ I 
choose to continue>^ the present. Farewell ! 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 



Mak^ ivganically considered^ is one of the noblest 
moDuinents of creatiye energy. Viewed in his earliest 
embryo state^ we see him a confused mass of materials, 
yet with the principle of life, growth, maturity, decay, 
and death, which are natural to all organized substances. 
Viewed at a later period, even though yet in embryo, we 
behold an arrangement of parts, admirably and delicately 
constructed, and adapted to some such purposes as shall 
hereafter be, and as are yet by nature, indeed, assigned to 
it. The progress of the organization from its germ up- 
wards may, with much propriety, be compared to the 
progress of a v^etable from the first expansion of the 
seed, to the complete development of its several parts. 
They are both organic substances, and subject to similar 
physical laws. With the assistance of the microscope, 
we are able to discover all the organs of a mature being, 
when the embryo is only a few days old. Sir Everard 
Home detected the brain at eight days; and there is no 
reason to suppose this at all impossible, when, in the 
animalcula, which is, at least, a thousandth part smaller, 
the microscope discovers a system of organs aptly adapted, 
though not perhaps so complicated. We know not. 
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indeed, that the very germ of the species dot's not 
all the organs pertecc in their relationB, and complete 
their nunibcirs. The essence fhim which all the 
spring is, ut least, existent ; and of what 
composed, if not ofpurts snd principles nhich are, 
or later, brought into visible existence? There 
doubt thatanarrongement, incomplete as it maybe, 
in ever; germ as well us in every seed. In the growth c 
a human being, from birth to maturity, we discover 
beautiiiil adaptation in it to the design of Providence; & 
aa the child is called upon to exercise certain instincts an 
duties compatible with its situation in the many progre»4 
sive stages of its existence, we find that the parts adapledi 
to their performance are the most perfectly develope<K 
For instance, we discover the tongue, stomach, Uve 
lungs, and alimentary canal perik^t, though not arrived i 
their full size, from birth; whereas the brain is yet 
homogeneous maas, and not divisible into parts, to ihj 
perfect extent, at least, which we are able to trace in tt 
visceral organs. From birth these organs are required I 
exercise the same functions as they are at maturity, oran 
period during the existence of tile object ; but tiiie brd 
is not so required, and, therefore, its organs are slowerii 
their development. Al maturity we are presented with' 
being complete in every part— a being which, after stn 
ceesive stages of growth, is now more iblly adapted to I 
the instrument of all those avocations to which boi 
nature and providence have caUed it. The bones, uinselc 
nerves, brain, and every member, in ftct, as well as cvei 
tela^on which one member may bear to another, hal 
each arrived at thai period when, agreeably to the const 
tution of human nature, all shall be f\illy developed, i 
there be any exception to ihis, it is with the brain, whic 
commonly makes some advancement in growtii, its seven 
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oigiiis beooming more complete after this period; but 
BOt, perhaps^ independently of the observance of a certain 
kw^ that of its being exercised to a greater extent. 

It is a law in the animal economy^ that, as a part is 
exerciaed^ it shall increase in size ; and this law holds good 
with respect to the brain^ and especially so with the 
nnude. The law^ however, is not confined to these, but 
oiteiids itself through the whole congeries of organs. It 
18 limited in its operations on some occasions, so &r as all 
organs are not capable of being equally exercised. 

Now, the human frame has received from its Creator 
a certain constitution, a definite character — that is, all 
human beings have, in their organic developments, been 
cast in the same mould, with the exception of some slight 
disproportions in the relative sizes of different members. 
These disproportions, infinitely varied as they are in the 
human fiimily, constituting those differences which dis- 
tinguish one man firom another, never deviate to such an 
extent as to bear an impression of their not having been 
cast in the one universal mould, which would sacrifice 
the identity of the species. The disproportions of which 
I speak are no infringement of that established law which 
preserves the identity of the species. It is, indeed, as 
much a law that difference should exist in the relative 
size of organs, so as to give every man an organic character 
peculiarly his own, by which he may be distinguished 
firom his fellows, as that a certain standard of character 
should run through, or be preserved throughout the 
whole chain of the human family. It was evidently the 
design of Providence that these disproportions should 
exist, and that design must necessarily be accompanied 
by a law, which is universal in its operation. We dis- 
cover infinite wisdom in this arrangement; without it 
human nature could not subsist, unless, at least, man 
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wu solaject to another kw, first instituted by t 
Creator, by which he may be able to recogniee his biotht 
men by tiaits of character, independently nt'organixatiotu 
Disorder would be manifested in the whole moml world 
the evils endless. Much as we would desire a perfed 
development in every individual, any rule set by man ti 
accomplish that end would be frustrated by Providence 
and for this reason we cannot bring the human eanfbna 
ation to one standard. The disproportions raay, b< 
attending to certain rules, be greatly modified : ta 
instance, the offspring of two individuals beandiiill; 
developed, and presenting in their bodily pro))artion» 
great similitude to the ortginal, Adam and Eve, whoia 
we will suppose to have been perfect in tliis req^eet^ 
would in general be more beautiful in its relative 
than that ottipring who waa the produce of pane 
the reverse iu conformation. Health of body is ■ 
necessary to the perfect development of the diild ; and 
preservation of this good development obtained ftma ths 
parent, depends upon circumstances. This point 
attended to in the whole of the human fkmily — a desin 
being manifested in each individual, comparatively perlbet 
in physical nature, to unite with none 
equally perfect — a law, in fact, being enacted by tli# 
legislature to prevent alliances between parties 
of good proportions, a great degree of perfection 
uniformity would be arrived at in man. But this acV 
would be an infringement of another law, >. e. it would 
be dividing one man agoiDst another, and anuihilatiiig 
portion of the human species by provisions which won! 
not be justified in the sight of the great Lawgivn 
There is no doubt, however, that the disproportions an^ 
in many instances, of that uharacler as to render them 
otherwise than desirable, and here an attempt at rectill*^ 
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cation becomes necessary, and, by observing certain 
ciiciunstanoesy may certainly be accomplished; the organi- 
lation in every relation of life being considerably modi- 
fied by the external circumstances to which man is 
ezpoeed, and under whose influence, whether congenial 
or otherwise, he lives. 

One of the greatest organic differences in the human 
species is the colour by which the different varieties are 
recognised. This cannot be accounted for upon natural 
causes, as might be the case with the disproportions 
re&nned to. It is an organic diflerence which neither 
sdenoe nor reason has yet been able to explain, nor is it 
a diflferenoe upon which we can argue with much 
satisfiiction : it afi^ts not, however, the identity of the 
ipedes, nor does any variety of (urganization to whidi 
human beings are subject, at all infringe that law which 
preserves the identity. There is one thing in the organic 
constitution of man in which no deviation has ever yet 
been perceived, except on monstrous occasions: this is 
the number of organs of which the body is constituted. 
These organs are so essential for the relative position and 
functions of each other, that no man hitherto has been 
known to exist without the Aill complement. There can 
be no exception to this rule, because it is a law of nature. 

We discover that each organ is subject to peculiar 
laws of its own ; to those which are physical and chemical 
especially. There are yet many changes in organic matter 
which are imputed to laws peculiarly belonging to the 
particles of which it is composed, but which really ought 
to be ascribed to the laws of life, a principle perfectly 
difierent from organization. There is one thing, how- 
ever, particularly referable to organic matter, as diflering 
from that which is unorganized. It is necessarily derived 
from matter already organized, which, by reason of its 
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conBtiludon, must be nourished by matter of the nme- 
nature, if we except the v^elable. In no other tlion 

vital organic matter, for that only is organized which is 

pervaded by life, do we see the processes of growth and 

decay. Besides this, we see nowhere the same Iswa 

operating in unorganized matter as we see in organia 

matter, even though life might hare lied; and this dr- 

eaniBtance gives a particular feature to the organic wodd. 

The elementa of which the body is composed arc, in 

lespect, physical, simply because they are euhject 

physical laws ; still, each part, how minnte soerer it may 

he, has a definite nature peculiarly distinct from mere 

physical matter, and this peculiarity we must deem 

organic, as being vitalized. As yet it retains the elementi 

of abeingnot yet reduced to the condition of 

matter, and stiU aulgect to laws which no other specie* of 

matter is. This would bring me lo the consideration of 

the vital laws — to man as a vital being. Id proportion tft 

the development of the organic gerni, which I hai 

already compared to a seed in its expansion, so we dti 

cover the manifestations of vitality; and with the growl 

of the embryo, IVom the first act of organic arrangi 

meat to birth, and from birth to maturity, we bdiold tl 

fimctions of life gradually developed, raising up 

animating and preserving it. To watch the progress e 

this principle, to observe its processes, and the numbers' 

less ways by which it completes its objects, are sul^ec 

well worth the attention of man, although they engrc 

so small a portion of his time. While there are ft 

principles more complicated and powerful, and thoc 

ily no one on earth more so than the human min 

there are few better calculated lo direct our thoughts 

the First Great Cause. 0pon this principle depends li 

whole of the vegetable and animal world, and the DUi 
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beriesB manifestations of it> from the common blade of 
grass to the stately oak in the vegetable kingdom^ and 
from the animalcula to the whale or melagosaurus in the 
animal^ producing^ in every state of organization, different 
events^ and establishing a peculiar conformation in the 
constitution of the materials, in the number, relative 
situation, and size of the organs, and in every such respect 
as shall establish and maintain a different economy. 

From its development, under every circumstance, 
keeping pace with the growth of the frame — from the 
instance of its operations being confined to the body, and 
from the event of all operations being by material organs, 
some physiologists, as weU as other men, have confounded 
it with the organization itself, and conceived it as a 
part and parcel of the essence of matter. This is taking 
an erroneous view of the case ; for true as all the above 
circumstances are, and unable as man is to comprehend 
how and when the principle became united to the 
organism it pervades, there is no doubt, I think, that it 
is essentially distinct from the organization. There are, 
indeed, many reasons to believe, and reasons founded, 
too, upon observation, that life is not the result of a cer- 
tain combination of functions carried on by the organiza- 
tion, and especially not an essential part of the organs 
themselves. Among other proofs of this we may instance 
the feet of death, when not only every function is 
suspended, but the power which previously preserved 
the body from the influence of the physical laws in 
creation, is totally extinguished. This simple instance of 
death shews that life is not an essential property of 
organization; for if it were, it must ever exist with 
organization, and death could not reign. 

We know that, in order to preserve life, or in other 
words, the continuance of these functions, without which 
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lil^ certainly does not exist, it is only 
crenturea should provide those articles 
which Proridencc has so bmintitiilly bestowed ; but 
cessation of these functionB, frtnn whatever cause it i 
be supposed to arise, ii, in reality, the eSect of the p 
ciple which turned this nouiishmeDt to account hai 
been destroyed, or, if not destroyed, separated iVom 
body. Now when we consider the phenomena that re 
to organization, the complexity and wondertnl mectaanim' 
of the human syeteni, in the uniformity of its struett 
the aptness of the design which accompanies it, the | 
fection of its parts, and contemplate the great divernl] 
results produced, and think of those results, eo variou 
character and endless in number, being carried on 
years togeUier in one bannonious and nnifonu main 
and that, too, without occasioning &tigue either to 
body or the mind, we cannot hut feel interested in 
cause, whether it be material or immaterial. Man al 
baa the power of observing these several organic p 
nomena, and, ftova his natural enterprise and 
is desirous of discovering the connection subsiating 
tween them and their cause, and imputing or tnu 
them to their right source. It is about the cause wli 
men dilfbr, the nature of which is, agreeably to m 
persons, material — to others spiritual : the pbenom 
themselves are objects of our senses, the wisdom 
none but an idealist would pretend to doubt. — Such ^ 
my cogitations on the physiological condition of t 
while seated on a rustic bridge overgrown with ivy, i 
snrrounded by groves of trees and thick underwood, 
scene better calculated, perhaps, for tlie cxercige of 
fancy, or the recollection of some by-gone emotiona 
love, than the dry and deeper reflections of the 
But tlie moat poetical scenery does not always 
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poetical ideas. The bent of the mind is swayed by its 
coiistitation^ and the pursuits of life we are destined to 
fidlow ; and often are those pursuits adverse to the inhe- 
rent inclination^ and hence unproductive of any essential 
good* The sedudedness of the spot was such as to tempt 
the Professor ; and I had scarcely turned my attention to 
the convenience and rusticity of the place^ before I beheld 
him advancing towards me. 

STEWART. 

Tou have chosen a charming situation for the exercise 
of the imagination. This little rivulet, that dark um- 
brageous wood, this romantic bridge, that landscape of 
great dimensions and variety, will afford food for the 
&ncy, and that contentment to the mind which is so 
necessary to the higher flights of genius. Philosophy 
ranks second to poetry so far as genius is concerned, but 
it is, nevertheless, the most useful. It requires more 
reflection, more sober thought, but less of creation and 
invention, in which the strength of the mind is particu- 
larly put forth. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Imaginative reflections are certainly more pleasing 
than abstruse studies, and they are essentially different 
actions of the mind; but the philosopher, even in the 
midst of his philosophizing, is generally a poet ; and he 
who mingles with his philosophy the strongest poetical 
allusions is usually the most attractive and engaging of 
writers. Before your arrival my thoughts were directed 
to physiology : I was thinking of the curious mechanism 
of the body, and the vital principle which animates and 
directs it. 
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There has long been a mistake among rliviiieB ni 
phUoeophers in conftnmding life with mind. They a 
most certainly distinct principlea ; the vegetable haa lil 
the most insignificant reptile has life, but who will si 
dther baa a mind? Although we may not be able 
prove that life iu man has ever been cairied on withn 
mind exiating in the body at the same time, it ia erUec 
nevertheless, that all the tiinctions of mind, unless, 
least, tlic foticdona of the hver and other automal 
organs, ore considered functions of the mind, have be 
suspended, as in the case of complete fainting, and 
violent concussions and other affec^ons of the brai 
while all the functions of life, as I would say, are carri 
on. This mistake on the part of divines and pliiloi 
phers would appear to arise fVom inattention to the BO 
ject. The passage of Scripture, " God breathed in 
man the breath of life, and man became a living soul," 
not aufficicntly confirmable. There are other psrtB 
Scripture which dearly testify that soul and life, if d 
mind, are distinct subataneea. Life bas reference to ll 
world only, while mind is intimately concerned in that 
come. Life, in a future state, would he uselesE, as i 
utility is confined to the animation of the body, and 
the carrying on of all the fHinctions of supply and wai 
which are necessary to ita existence, and there is no boi 
in another state of being requiring such supplies, 
making such wastes. If life be not required 
it cannot be mind or soul ; because an immortal 
entered upon its eternity, could not be encumbered 
that which was not immediately usefiil, and suited to 
new condition. But this is a digression. I left you wi 
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an impression, on my last yisit, that I was willing to hear 
you relate other fiicts in confirmation of the truth of that 
part of physiology which more particularly concerns the 
brain, the functions of which a certain class of physiolo- 
gists has been pleased to call phrenology. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

The word phrenology was, I believe, substituted for 
that of craniology, the original term, by Dr. Forster, of 
Ben'et College, Cambridge. He thought it more appro- 
priate and expressive, and it unquestionably is so. Tlbe 
craninm is a mere duplicate, representing the form of the 
Inrain, by which phrenologists judge of character, and 
that with so much precision as to induce some individuals 
to '' tremble for their heads" when in the presence of 
renowned phrenol(^ts. 

STEWART. 

At this I am not surprised : if persons have an idea 
that their heads form a kind of mirror which reflects the 
picture of their minds. There are few who can bear this 
exposure. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

It is said that " M. Denis, librarian to the Emperor, 
actually inserted a clause in his will, for the express pur- 
pose of securing his head from the researches of Dr. Grail." 
And I well recollect being in a room where two or three 
ladies present were determined I should not get a full 
view of their craniums^ lest, as they a^rwards acknow- 
ledged, I might detect some parts too prominently 
developed^ and which they were anxious should not be 
known to have any existence in them. But persons need 
be in no fear on this score, as the propensities are situated 
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ducAy in parts which are covered ivith hair. The outline 
of die head may affixd some information— the relative 
siies of the three lobes, intdlectnal, moral, and physical, 
pcrodved — and some gieneral, though imperfect estimate 
be formed. I have heard of several peculiar instances 
wherein the prevailing tendencies of the mind were aoca- 
ratdy judged of at a superficial g^ce. Three students 
presented themselves to a celebrated phrenologist for the 
purpose of undergoing the ordeal of examination. One 
of them, on entering the room, was thus accosted by the 
phrenologist — *^ I need make no examination of your 
head to be assured that if I offended you, a Uow would 
be the first token of your rage." Tlbe companions of the 
young student were convulsed vdth laughter at the truth 
of the remark, and the self-accusing countenance of their 
firiend. The observation was, in every respect, just 
This gentleman had an immoderate bulging of the head 
immediately in the neighbourhood of the ear, where the 
organs of destructiYeness aud combativeness lie, and 
which, at all times, indicate, when thus constituted, 
brute rage, sudden anger, accompanied with some phy- 
sical manifestation of the internal commotion of the 
mind. It may shew itself in horrid gesticulations, in 
extreme agitation of the limbs, or shifting of the body, 
but generally with a disposition to make use of blows — a 
passion not always governable in young persons who 
have not been taught the lesson of prudence. 

STEWART. 

I have frequently heard of the facilities of the phre- 
nologist in this respect, and cannot but be surprised at 
their correctness ; but will not physiognomy, the ingenious 
system of Lavater, afford some insight into the tempera- 
ment of the mind ? 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

I believe it wiU^ but not with so much accuracy or 
certainty as the system of Gall. I think it not unlikely 
that phrenologists are often assisted, in their conclusions, 
by the contour, the expression, the lines of the counte- 
nance; but to say that he judged by means which he, 
professedly, does not, would be accusing him of dis- 
honesty, which we have no reason to suppose forms any 
part of the character of the most avowed champions of 
the science. 

STEWART. 

It is not my intention to accuse them of this offence, 
evident as it might be that they are second Lavaters as 
well as second Grails. It is possible they may take a 
glance at the countenance in times of difficulty and uncer- 
tainty. Being, for instance, unable to arrive at a posi- 
tive conclusion in regard to any one point of character by 
the conformation, he may go to the face, in order to see if 
there be any thing there to confirm his suspicions. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I do not think this a common practice; nor would it 
be with any degree of probability adopted universally, 
while the physiognomical system is more difficult to 
understand than the other. I remember one instance in 
particular where physiognomy led me to search for a par- 
ticular conformation. The subject was a young lady, 
whose placidity of countenance, indicating a resignedness 
of purpose, a meekness and humility of disposition, and 
a sombre thoughtfulness, as if bent upon some great and 
glorious object, awakened my suspicions of their being a 
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strong development of the organs of Benevolence, Venera- 
tion, Hope, Conscientiousness, and Firmness. These sus- 
picions were realized. The religion of this young person 
was most strongly marked ; her kindness and sympathy, 
her reverence and profound respect for the Deity, her 
faith in all the Christian's promises, her scrupulous and 
rigid adherence to justice, her resolution to conform to 
every act of obedience required by her Creator, so fiir as 
&llen nature would admit of it, were exemplified in her. 
Veneration was the fullest developed of all the organs : 
it rose to a height above the surrounding leveL But I 
have seen the existence of this organ confirmed in a very 
decided manner in many respects. One, in particular, I 
will name. The brain of a soldier, with religious per- 
suasions amounting to an enthusiasm bordering on 
mania, was examined by myself and a surgeon after his 
death. The organ of Veneration presented traces of vas- 
cular disorder, and had grown so prominently as to press 
against the skull, and reduce it to a degree of thinness as 
scarcely to be said to form a protection. The cup-like 
depression was filled by the protuberant portion of brain, 
presenting irregularities corresponding with those of the 
organ itself. 

STEWART. 

This seems to imply that an organ may be large with- 
out any external sign of it. The external surface of the 
skull may hence be even while the internal is not, and 
you cannot possibly discover it. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This is evident; and here arises another difficulty 
which phrenologists cannot surmount, and which will 
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erer be one insuperable impediment to the fonnation of 
a perfect system. 

STEWART. 

It is quite certain that veneration is an inherent dis- 
positioii of the mind ; at leasts that there is a Acuity in 
man whidi teaches him to respect and reverence objects 
eztemal to himself— to venerate a presiding Deity. The 
tendency is universal^ evident in all men to a given 
extent. This is natural religion, so called; and that 
rdigion by which he who has not had the advantage of 
Scripture and Christianity, shall be judged at that day 
when all men shall be brought before God to receive their 
final sentence ! Death, or life eternal ! Not absolute death, 
but that death which is appointed for the lukewarm 
reUgionist, who thinks that the road to Paradise is to be 
readied by outward ceremonies and professions — who 
believes that life eternal, which is unlimited happiness, 
can be gained without self-denial, without charity, 
without love, and the exercise of all those Christian 
graces mentioned in the New Testament, and absolutely 
required by Jehovah for him to perform. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

We may enlarge upon this topic with propriety ; but 
if the energetic appeals of the Scripture and the pidpit 
fidl to convince, it is certain any observations from us 
will not avail. We were alluding just now to the fea- 
tures as an index of the mind. Of these the eye is the 
most correct and faithful representative. All the exciting 
and depressing passions of the mind are expressed, more 
or less faithfully, by this organ. Not all the touches of 
a Titian, nor the genius of a Rembrandt, could ever 
portray that natural language — those indescribable and 
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us, aiul inteUecCual mind it gives an elevated be 
ing to the character, replete with all the sublimer in 
cations of an immorlal spirit, radiant with all the fii 
qualities of the human heart. Its powers are unlimitt 
now melloncd into love, now into the BotlneH of bo 
Tolence and compassion. We trace in it the Geiy waj 
ingB of the intellect. We know what it is under jealon 
revenge, and malice — under grief^ despair, and angai 
Without its expressions the artist would fail to give na 
correct likeness of the individoal he portrays ; and mh 
of our first orators have been particularly mindliil of t 
influence conveyed to tfacir hearers hy the proper man^ 
inentof this organ. Itmay benmdeaEUCcesBfulauxilti 
in giving dignity, solemnity, aud general effect tn tin 
Hpeeches. Cicero, great in bis iroroortal honoura as : 
orator, never lost sight of the remarkable power of the e] 
He enforced the necessity of its being so managed aa 
convey the meaning, the feelings of the soul. He (cm 
its capabilities to express desire and emotion, and to mo 
tbe feelings of the audience. He forgot not that it n 
scarcely less expressive than language itself in all i 
multi&rioua (ones and inlonations. It is said of Raadt 
that he could convey as much meaning by the eye as 1 
words, when the deeper movements of the mind hod 
be represented. Whoever saw a SJddons in some of h 
most afifecting scenes, will never foi^t her eye, aa p« 
Bonilying the feelings of the actor. In no place was 
more possible to behold the effects of this exprewn' 
organ, than in the theatre before its decline. TberOt 
all their height, we saw the solemn mocker)' of grandn 
the listlessncBS of exhausted passion, the dread magni 
cence of woe — there we heard the fearful outcries 
revenge, the evil forebodings of disappointed 
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the pnwllfmimity of a oonicience-stricken Tictim^ strug- 
g^ng with passioiui, and displaying them in look — there 
every mental chord was touched, and the picture of the 
mind exhibited^ the delusion of which was scarcely recti- 
fied by the reason, and which, though long by-gone, 
will never be erased from the memory, or blotted from 
the recollection. The eye would sympathize in all these 
soeneSy giving them life, and vigour, and truth. Lady 
Macb^h's eye! who can forget it whilst the name of 
Siddons stands on the page of history ?— an eye indicative 
of the impulses of a mind worked up to the highest 
pitch of passion, in all the subtilties of a spirit marked 
only fyr another and evil world, where craft and stratagem 
take the place of frankness and sincerity, and revenge 
and distrust of innocence and beneficence. Siddons's 
imagination made a start into reality, and created in look 
the very being intended by Shakspeare. 

STEWART. 

So far, then, the eye may afford much assistance to 
the phrenologist in predicating character, in forming his 
notions of the ruling tendencies of the mind. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I grant it; nor would any persuasion convince me 
that a phrenologist would lose sight of this expressive 
feature, if he were, at the same time, a physiognomist ; 
and yet I believe that he seldom seeks such aid, simply 
because of the insufficiency of his knowledge in that 
department. 

STEWART. 

You alluded just now to a depression in the skull 
from the pressure of the brain — the organ of Veneration. 
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There is a serious objection made by tbe sceptioil 
that " neither high enunenres nor sudden depre«w>ns" 
tbe brain ere so general as to allovr of any one judging 
these circuin stances of tbe prevailing inclinations of t 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

It is not from protuberances of single organs, 
depressions of others, that phrenologists think of jud^i 
It is hy the general conformation of the bead, bd 
assisted, meantime, by any irregularity which mij 
happen to be present, and which IB so, more or less, 
almost every head. The antiphienologist certainly n 
not affirm that the brains of all men ore alike — the sal 
in shape ; he will not pretend to dispute that 
parts of the brain are larger in one person than 
another, without, imleed, their brains, taken in I 
whole, being different in size ; nor can he deny what 
generations of men seem to have admitted, and wl 
experience proves to be true, that a high and expand 
forehead is usually indicative of talent. Although thi 
are instances out of number of isolated parts of tbe bn 
being prominent, higher than tbe surrounding level 
parts, I may say, which, according to pbreDology, coi 
prise organs, yet tbe phrenologist does not, as I have ji 
intimated, trust so much to this as he does to the relati 
size of particular parts of tbe brain, whether tbey ei 
brace a lobe, or only portions of a lobe. It is not 
often that a single oi^n is either elevated at depreat 
as that a series of organs, its immediate neighbours, i 
so. We seldom find an o:^n large, the organ of Cola 
fbr example, without those in tbe immediate vicinil 
those contained in the line of braiu immediately bchi 
rhe superciliary ridge, or eyebrow, being also large. 
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this caae, not only Colour, but every other organ included 
in this aogmentation of brain, would be rendered more 
powerful and active. 

STEWART. 

It has been said that phrenologists cannot shew that 
the brain moulds the skiill. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

If a skull were never known to exist without a 
brain ; and if^ while the skull is only a protection for 
the brain, there would be no use in its being different 
in size and shape from that organ; and if, moreover, 
the skull grows only in proportion as that grows, 
and recedes— when, at least, it has not become firm, 
thick, and compact by age, in its internal table* — with 
the brain, in case of its decreasing in size, which has 
been known to take place in youth, and proved to be the 
case in old age ; and if, withal, the brain be never found 
separated from the internal table, the presumptive evi- 
dence is, that the skull is consequently the true repre- 
sentative of the brain in its size and shape. When the 
two layers are separated, and not parallel, which is very 
rarely so to any extent, even then the internal layer is in 
conformity with the brain. A friend of Spurzheim once 
informed me that the great phrenologist had been desired 
to examine the head of a person whose character was so 
opposite to that which the organization indicated, as to 
leave a doubt in his mind as to the truth of his science. 
The person dying shortly afterwards, permission was 
given to Spurzheim to inspect the brain, when, to his 

* The skull is composed of two tables ; the iaaer is much 
thinner than the outer. 
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great surprise^ the internal table was separated from the 
external in one part suflficiently wide to allow of the 
fingers being introduced into the unoccupied space. This 
irr^ularity accounted for the singularity of the person's 
character^ and confirmed^ rather than not> the truth of 
phrenology. 

STEWART. 
Is not the parting of the layers a frequent occurrence ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Certainly not. If it were^ every idea of applying the 
science would be useless^ and^ in &jct, unreasonable. In 
one part of the skull there is always a separation^ more or 
less extensive^ between the two tables ; this is near the 
eyebrows^ immediately above the bridge of the nose. The 
space is called the frontal sinus ; and as its size varies in 
different individuals^ without it being possible to judge^ 
with any degree of accuracy, when it is large and when 
small; and as its size interferes considerably with the 
volume of brain behind, our notions with respect to that 
volume are necessarily often too vague to allow of our 
ascertaining the capacity of the parts which it involves. 
The truth of the theory yet suffers nothing by this ; and 
I am confident that the more we study the subject, 
numerous as the obstacles are which attend its application 
to any useful purposes, the more consistency we perceive 
in it. 
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STEWART. 



If the mental differences in individual members of 
society are attributable to dissimilarities in physical 
development^ I should feel a curiosity^ laudable you will, 
perhaps^ say^ in tracing the differences of nations to the 
same circumstance. Setting aside the views of other 
men, ancient and modem, on the causes of such distinc- 
tions ; rgecting, on this occasion, the opinions of Kaimes, 
Helvetius, Gibbon, Cuvier, and a host of others, it would 
be gratifying to know how much the inconceivably 
numerous diversities in nations depend on the formation 
of the brain. That the shape of the skull of each nation 
has something manifestly characteristic in it there is no 
doubt ; but, admitting the reciprocity between the brain 
and mind, I think it difficult to decide whether this pecu- 
liarity of development may not be owing as much to 
external circumstances operating on the mind from with- 
out, as to the economy of the brain itself. May not, 
think you, the national peculiarities of a people, such as 
their government, their habits, their customs, their 
religion, &c., be as much the cause as the effect of the 
physical varieties of the brain, ceding the fact that the 
mind and brain operate upon and influence each other ? 
Would you say, for instance, that the followers of the 

f2 
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Ci««oent bid an oi^hd of Veneration pecnliariy a 
tulcil ? or that governments founded upon difierent 
d[ile3 were owing to difierent organizations of the ni 
by whom tliey are formed ? For my own port, I ha 
ever considered external drcurastances to have unliroii 
anthority in determLning the bias of the mind, whatei 
It be. I also believe, tncantiine, that there are pecul 
physical conforms lions whieb may be choracteriatic, 
some decree, of llie prevailing habits, thoughts, and & 
ings of minds. We have only to witness how mo 
external drcum stances have decided or determined I 
fate of Greece, to be convinced of the influence d 
have upon a nation. The Hellenists have no longer i 
sublime and elevated philosophy of their tbrefatheiB. 1 
cords of Moslem have long bound them in subeerrieil 
and ignorance; Ottoman despotism crushed, as it we 
all virtue out of them. Her national strength has bi 
broken down, and in its stead supplied national imi 
cility ; and we know that tyranny and oppression oo 
sioned it. Greece is now, it tii true, begiuning lo toi 
herself from her lethargy with all the mujesty of a 1 
rising from his slumbers. Heroism, and vrisdom, a 
power are now returning to her shores ; and the blot t 
has Eo long obs^nired her brightness, about to be at U 
partially removed. My philanthropy extends tn the fai 
and belief that the restoration of long-lost Greece will 
speedily etttcted, and that she may possess her wim 
without her vice. She is a kind of Alma Mater, wl 
interests all philanthropists ate willing to see maintajj 
I care not what may be the cause of her recovery ; thot 
t'ot the soke of phrenology, 1 hope it will be proved 
consist in the strength of the national mind, preserved 
the development of the brain having been, like the 
animal 1 have just named, sleeping only to awake. 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

I would reply to your remarks in respect to Greece^ 
in the classical and beautiful words of Mr. Paterson^ 
which - have just fidlen in my way : — '' May Heaven 
prosper the omen^ and speed the expected time^ of which 
hope is fiiin to prophesy — the time when the eye of 
Greece, so long extinguished^ shall be rekindled in its 
andfiQt lustre— when the mother of arts, so long for- 
saken, shall see her &r-scattered children hastening back 
to her embrace — the time when, within Athenian walls, 
another Alcsus shall in peaceful festival wreath the 
tjrranniddal sword with myrtle — when another ^schylus, 
resting from victorious battle, shall sing the waters of 
Salamis again consecrated by the triumph of the free- 
when a new Demosthenes shall swear by another Mara- 
thon — when Philosophy shall muse once more among the 
olive-groves of Academe, and Art enshrine herself upon 
her own Acropolis — and when^ more happy than of old. 
Liberty, no longer the confederate of Licence, shall main- 
tain inviolable the harmony of her balanced powers, and 
Religion, purified from superstition, shall adore, in spirit 
and in. truth, the now not unknown God !" Before I can 
answer the former part of your enquiry, it seems neces- 
sary that we should understand, in part, what the natural 
state of man is. Various have been the speculations on 
this matter. Some persons suppose that after the fall all 
men degenerated, a life of barbarism having succeeded to 
civilization, and that by some wonderful change — some 
revolution in the nature of things, of the character of 
which they know nothing, a certain portion of mankind 
has now become civilized. Of the antediluvian world 
we are, in a manner, completely ignorant, and every 
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statement made relative to the condition of man at that 
epoch as to the extent of either civilized or savage life> 
must he altogether speculative. Noah and his family^ 
the remnants of that worlds were certainly civilized ; and 
although the others were destroyed on account of sin^ it 
does not follow that they were harharians. Indeed^ it 
was scarcely possible that the vengeance of the Deity 
should have visited^ so tremendously^ a savage people^ 
who^ in consequence of the few talents they possessed^ 
could hardly have been responsible^ and therefore not 
guilty subjects. It is true we have not so superficial 
a knowle^e of the postdiluvian world. From its trfr* 
ditions^ few as they are^ we can judge of the fall^ and 
progress^ and rise of successive and individual nations ; 
hut still not with sufficient accuracy to say whether there be 
any civilized people now existing whose progenitors have 
preserved^ without interruption^ the condition of Noah 
and his fiimily. It is absurd to speak of the rise as 
though all men were once barbarians. We know that 
some have risen to civilization after having degenerated^ 
and that to the highest state ; such^ for instance^ has been 
the case with the Egyptians. 

STEWART. 

You know but little of the vicissitudes which time 
and circumstances have produced in the human family in 
its almost countless divisions. You know not the extent 
in which barbarism has existed, nor that to which 
civilization has yet been carried ; and it is presumptuous 
to affirm that any people whom we know to have risen 
from the lower to the higher condition, to have been the 
first to attain civilization after the degeneration which 
must have befallen them subsequently to the dispersion 
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at BobeL The. moit intellectual and flourishing people 
migfat have been swept away^ leaving no monument 
bdiind whereby we may judge of their having ever 
eusted; and perceiving, as the traveller does in the 
eeatem worlds distinct tokens and wrecks in the form of 
architectural and sculptural remains^ of an intelligent, a 
highly cultivated people, hardly known to us as such 
either by tradition or history except by these tokens, it 
is not improbable that those who have thus sunk into 
ohtivioii, might have been at least as great as any other, 
their manuscripts, and every proof of their proficiency in 
sdenoe^ in arts> and in arms being destroyed and lost to 
mankind. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Besides, the recent discoveries of geologists have 
taught us that the world is more ancient than was 
anticipated ; and though they have gone rather to prove 
that the former periods were not occupied by man, they 
leave an uncertainty about the length of time man has 
existed. The Mosaic account is liable to different inter- 
pretations ; and man may hence be a much more ancient 
inhabitant than is supposed, and the changes and varieties 
to which he has been subject, greater in consequence. 

STEWART. 

Be this as it may, it is rational to conceive that, when 
the Deity held more especial and audible communion 
with man on earth, which he did even at the time of 
Moses, man was rich in knowledge — that he then pre- 
served as much, and most likely more, of the original 
stamp of the image of that Deity than he does now, how- 
ever civilized and however enlightened. We have ample 
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proofs oi'dvili/ation being very ancifiit 
Egypt, in Greek and Roman literature, without na 
tioning any thing of Babel, cf Nineveh, of Babylon, 
Petra, and other places ; anil though the people of tl 
latter ddea might not have leSi any letnains of literal 
and science, like the early Greeks and Romans, d 
are still sufficient indications in the ruins of their o 
magnificent buildings, of their having been in a high al 
of civilization ; and although there is every reason 
suppose we have not succeeded in obtaining every pi 
of the great degree of civilization that prevailed m and 
days among manldni], sufficient manuscripts have b 
preserved and disinterred ftom the ruins of roooai 
and other institutions, to assure us that knowledge t 
learning, more universal as, in all probability, they 
now, do not exist in any given few to a fiiller extent tl 
they did then. But it was not until many centuries I 
passed away after .the destruction of Roman and Grec 
splendour — not till the eun of civilization again dawi 
upon the city and the land — not till that despotism s 
comparalive ignorance and barbarism which for so nu 
centuries enslaved the Roman and the Greek, andwhi 
tookttaeplaceof all that distinguished their might; pla: 
had been partly overcome, that these proofs beca 
manit^t — that these manuscripts, which are now idoUi 
by all dvilized nations, were Ibund and disinterred. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Writers in alt ^es hnve deemed the savage state 1 
natural stale of human nature. The least reflection n 
prove to us that it is not so. Were the savage life I 
state of nature, it would be unnatural for roan to 
civilized ; and civilization being unnatural, and the ttsu 
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ai it needs must be in such a case^ of the iDfHngement of 
the natiml laws, would be a crime^ because we cannot 
saj^oee that the hws of Grod^ which^ being natural^ are 
good, can be broken^ or disobeyed^ or infringed^ without 
trime attaching itself to the transgressor. Besides^ the 
natural state being the most perfect state, and exactly 
in aocordance with the institutions and designs of the 
Creator, the most desirable condition, both for time and 
eternity, would be savage. Grod is a just Grod, and he 
could not punish those who departed not from that con- 
dition in which he intended them to live ; and the state of 
nature must be that condition, and vice versd. Added to 
thia, we ought not to forget that man is a degenerate 
animaL Now the original condition, that from which 
man has degenerated, is the natural condition. Ere bar- 
barism preyailed, a small human family, from whence all 
of us have descended, lived, if not in holiness, at least in 
civilization. They were, doubtless, as living with, or 
immediately after our first parents, who were civilized, 
and possessed of that knowledge in which they were 
created, acquainted, as far as it was then necessary, with 
arts, and sciences, and agriculture. This they acquired, 
in part at all events, directly or indirectly, from Adam ; 
and it could not have been lost for many years, if, indeed, 
it ever was, except among a scattered few, who might 
have degenerated fh)m causes similar to those which pro- 
duced degeneration in the descendants of Noah. I say 
the knowledge which distinguished our first parents is 
not lost, in so far as we, who are civilized, must still 
retain it, greatly modified no doubt, and much altered 
in character, since neither commerce, nor arts, nor 
science became necessary in those days, except in a very 
limited degree; besides this, we are under a new dis- 
pensation. The knowledge which Adam possessed must 
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hare been perfect for the duties and fiinctions he had to 
perform^ and equal to eyery thing that was required of 
him. We have no kind of reason to suppose that, thon^ 
he fell, he lost the knowledge, which is not exactly 
holiness, he naturally possessed. The oommissioii of evil 
had no effect, I imf^ne, on the endowments of mind, 
any farther than it touched the relation between man and 
the world, and that subsisting between God and man in 
regard to holiness. The exercise of a free purpose, con« 
trary to express command, did not then, I oonoeiye, 
annihilate that power by which man is free, nor so much 
as that by which he may still preserve himself fiur above 
the level of the most sagacious brute, as a being of know- 
ledge, reason, and morality. 

STEWART. 

Of the manner man first became degenerate we can- 
not possibly form any idea, unless we ascribe it to cir- 
cumstances such as I have mentioned : we doubt not, 
however, that sin was the first cause, this producing 
varieties in disposition and character, the will being then 
perverted and disaffected. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

It is well we should rest assured that, if the 
savage be a degenerate being, he has departed from a 
state which, from its originality, must have been the 
most natural. There is no doubt of savage life being a 
degenerate state of existence ; and if so, though civiliza- 
tion is brought about by art, can we say that the state from 
which the savage has degenerated was not civilization, and 
that civilization is, if unnatural, at least not the most 
original ? But what was the original state of man if 
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not natiml ? Was it unnatural ? Butman has so tram- 
pled upon his nature, that we know not where to look for 
ity or in what to make it consist — so debased^ indeed^ as 
to render even the power of art necessary to civili- 
ntion. Man is a mystery, rendered so by sin, by free 
wilL Few human creatures, if any, it is said, could 
raise themselves above the level of the savage had they 
not the advantages of civilized society, and civilized habits 
and manners. I certainly know not whether there be an 
instance on record of a savage tribe becoming civilized 
independently of an intermixture with civilized persons: 
this, some persons may contend, is a proof of this con- 
dition being natural, since every individual who attains 
the knowledge of the civilized, has attained it by artificial 
management of some kind. We would scarcely say that 
the knowledge is natural, still less that it is intuitive ; 
but the power to attain is natural, the tendency of that 
power being yet sulject to the will. If, in fact, it were 
natural, then, I imagine, all would be civilized, as I can- 
not conceive of any thing existing in an unnatural state 
more than what a perverted will at least may occasion. 
If we except the freedom of the will— the innate ability 
of the mind to act propitiously, though it may not be 
called into existence, the permanency, immutability, and 
universality of the means favourable to progression, we 
know not what the natural state is. We certainly shall 
never be able to understand what it is, while so much 
depends on free agency — so much on that principle in 
every man which is by nature improvable — so much on 
revelation. Intuitive knowledge is not natural, and, 
therefore, if man attain knowledge, it must be progres- 
sively ; and as every sane person can attain, and does so 
by degrees from childhood to old age, the power to 
improve must be natural, subject in some degree to the 
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option of its poBBessor; otherwise every person 
improve to the fullest extent, tt is natural for man 
improve so for, even independent); of his free agenty, 
to be able to provide for such conCingendes of life as . 
iiec£Bsary to the support of the individual, and likewise 
3 fitr as to have conviction of good and evil, and of a 
Supreme Being. " It will, perhaps, have occurred 

" says a cotemporary journal, " that the oldest hi»- 
torical records represent mankind as originally exiatingin 
.e fitr superior to that of our aupposed savages. The 
Book of Cienesis deGcribee man as not having been, like 
the brutes, created, and then lell to provide for himself 
by his own innate bodily and mental faculties; but 
having received, in the first instance, immediate Divine 
communications. And so early, accord- 
1 this account, was the division of labour, that of 
the first two men who were bom of woman, the one w) 
a keeper of cattle, and the other a tiller of the ground. 
It certainly was never designed by the Creator that man' 
should live in an uncivilized condition ; ond there is ni 
douht that civilization, however artificial it may be, is tin 
most original, the most desirable, the most in accordano 
with the intention and tvish and ordination of God, and 
shall I not say, the roost natural i' 



Although we arc not acquainted with any people whi 
have emanated &om a slate of barboriBro by their own 
internal reeources, independently of foreign means, suel 
osintermixiure with civilized people, it does not tbllow, 
I apprehend, that it has never been the case, and never o«ii 
be. The most complete races of savages, who are ir 
to certain habits, and certain meansof obtaining food, thfl^ 
obiainmeni of which requires no invention of oiher tbait' 
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the simplest implements— who engage in no oommeroe hy 
which to unite themselyes to other and distant nations^ 
and no agricolture nor manufacture to call forth their 
powers^ and who feel happy and envious of no one in 
this condition^ hecause they contemplate not> for want of 
proof and example^ the benefits of another mode of life^ 
may never he raised to a higher state than what they now 
ei:|joy. This sort of contentment from ignorance^ unmixed 
with a spirit of emulation^ and in most cases^ even rivalry^ 
is pr^udidal to their progress and interests.- But other 
races, a little further advanced, who till the ground^ and 
sow and reap, yet still without commerce, may, from the 
very nature of agriculture, sooner or later progress, and 
become a commercial, and then a civilized people. That 
the savage, even the most complete, may be civilized, 
none can doubt, as there are instances on record of the 
fiict. There is no positive incapacity where means exist 
to call forth their mind. It is the fixedness of their 
habits, produced by custom and pr^udice, and the want of 
example and religion, which we must regard as the causes 
of the lowest savage not improving. A civilized man of 
the present day may soar above ordinary minds ; but he 
is stimulated in general by the circumstances of others 
having run before him, and of having trod in the path 
to a considerable extent which he desires to pursue; 
but this kind of stimulus the savage is a stranger to. He 
would be stimulated in all probability had he the example. 
As there are, occasionally, among the civilized precocious 
geniuses, who have even in youth, and before they have 
either read or heard of that to which the bent of their 
minds is directed, given proof of superior powers of 
intellect, and manifested them as if by impulse, and 
that in the highest sciences and arts as if by intuition, 
so may there be individuals among the savage race. 
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although not equally precocious^ in consequence of not 
being born of parents so far advanced^ who are capable, 
by a similar kind of instinctive impulse^ of raising them- 
selves above their brethren : and as from this precocity on 
the part of the civilized man^ there may arise some new 
invention and new discovery^ advancing him still &rther 
in science and civilization^ so on the part of the pie- 
cocious savage may something be invented and disoovared^ 
although not of so momentous a character^ proving ulti- 
mately profitable to those around him^ and acting as the 
means of raising that nation to civilization. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

We may take another example as illustrated by a 
cotemporary writer^ and say, '^ One man^ it is supposed^ 
having acquired more skill than his neighbour^" alluding 
to the savage life^ '^ in the making of bows and arrows^ 
or darts, would find it useful^ both for them and for him- 
self^ to work chiefly at this manufacture^ and to exchange 
these implements for the food procured by others^ 
instead of employing himself in the pursuit of game. 
Another, from a like cause, would occupy himself whoUy 
in the building of huts or of canoes ; another, in preparing 
of skins for clothing, &c. And the division of labour 
having thus begun, the benefits of it would be so evident, 
that it would rapidly be extended, and would lead each 
person to introduce improvements into the art to which 
he would have chiefly directed his attention. Those who 
studied the haunts and the habits of certain kinds of 
wild animals, and had made a trade of supplying the 
community with them, would be led to tame such species 
as were adapted for it, in order to secure a supply of pro- 
visons when the chace might prove insufficient. Those 
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who had especially studied the places of growth^ and times 
of lipeningy of sadi wild firuits^ or other vegetable pro- 
dncdons as were in request^ would be induced to obtain a 
readier supply by culdradng them in suitable spots. 
And thuB^ tiie society being divided into husbandmen^ 
shepherds^ and artificers of various kinds, exchanging the 
produce of their various labours^ would advance with 
mace or less steadiness and rapidity towards the higher 
stages of civilization." This kind of progress is by no 
means impossible^ and we cannot say^ seeing that natidns 
once savage have become civilized^ that civilization has 
not arisen thus step by step; and we could hardly venture 
to pronounce a savage people incapable of it> however 
comj^ete their state might now be. 

STEWART. 

Among the reasons which continue to preserve savages 
in the condition they live, keeping them from rising, their 
ignorance of letters is one of the greatest. They possess 
no traditional^ no historical information, except what is 
revealed orally from father to son ; which we can easily 
conceive is often forgotten, and likewise very trifling — no 
more^ indeed, than what may be deemed essential to their 
mode of life, their measure of happiness, or manner of 
worship. The occupations being such as not to call forth 
the powers of mind— their habits and manners being at 
variance with any degree of intellectual progress, they 
profit not by the events which transpire ; they trace not 
the connection between cause and effect, nor value the 
wonderful phenomena surrounding them, nor the mys- 
terious Providence which sustains them. It is only by 
tracing the connection between sublunary objects, so 
beautifully and methodically arranged, that the civilized 
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M exalted a station. Before ' 
to hie nee, in on iutellectual and moral point of vji 
chiHC things nhich the earth niay yield, he muBt kno 
ihe connection nhich they bear to each other. The pria 
dple holds good in science as well bs in 
as well ai iti agriculture ; by letters " man reveals hi 
thoughts to man, and generationi unborn are enabled 

« with past ages." But, generally spealdiig 
the savage has no hieroglyphics, or utitidal signs or ti 
kind, by which the thoughts, or discoveries, or law» i 
by-gone ages may he transmitted j and, hence, we ci 
scarcely be surprised to find them existing in « uva| 
state, as the very essence of civilization consists m tl 
possession and use of memorials recording past expetien 
of good and noble deeds, and of every information ih 
may lead to the welfare, iLc happiness, and the wisdo 
of the present and future races of men who are capafa 
of appreciating them. The old adage, that Dolhing 
new under the sun, seetas to be fiiUy verified, few di 
"s made by latter generations existing, which we 
not made in early times; and it is not improbable b 
that the very records we possess of discoveries 
to have been made in the middle ages, are simply tl 
records of men who profited by the experience of the 
who lived in earlier ages. There is, indeed, every resa 
to suppose, OS was before intimated, thai the immedii 
posterity of Adam at least were replete wilh all Idnda 
knowledge, except that of commerce and a few otba 
having derived it from a source necessarily highly gift 
and endowed. But whatever might have been the eai 
m, and how few soever the varieties were at v 
, physically, in lelleclually, and morally, you n< 
know, through tlie iode&iigable exertions of natundii 
and phyaiolo^stB, what they nre to a great extent. Tit 
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have tmg^t yon how yarioas the habits of life are in dif- 
fianent people^ how multiplied nations have become^ and 
what physical dififerenoes attend them. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

The whole body of the human race inhabiting the 
f^obe, north/ east^ west^ and souths has been divided into 
five grand or great divisions^ each division admitting of 
many and almost endless varieties. These are the Cau- 
caaian^ the Mongolian^ the American^ the Malay^ and the 
Ethiopian. This classification of differences in mankind 
waa made by that ingenious Frenchman^ Blufinenbach^ to 
whom the world is considerably indebted for great im- 
provements and discoveries in physiology. Every divi- 
sion except the Caucasian may be deemed barbarian^ 
while each includes or presents a specific character dif- 
ferent firom the rest^ not only in intellect^ morals^ and 
religion^ in habits^ customs^ governments^ and laws^ but 
in colour and bodily development^ in which we see no 
greater contrast than in the brain. Each division includes 
tribes between whom there is often a strongly marked 
diffigrenoe in some way or another ; but these tribes par- 
take more of the respective characters of each other in the 
whole^ all points considered^ than do the divisions them- 
advea. What has been said of the brute creation may be 
said of man— ^' The first glance discovers to us an infinite 
variety of forms; diversities so numerous^ that the attempt 
to observe and register the whole seems almost hopeless. 
We find> however^ that these forms^ at first view so 
infinitely various^ admit of being classed together^ of being 
fi>rmed into groups^ each of which is distinguished by 
certain essential characters. In the latter all the animals 
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comprehendeil in each group agree, while they diflbr fl 
each other in particukrs of minor importance." 

STEWART. 

To this division of Blumeabach there are 
objecHonB, and in a scheme m compreheneiTe, oompl 
cated, and intricate, it would scaroely be othenrise. B 
amid all the imperfections, we discover Burpassing acul 
nesB of observation and accnracy of description. K 
beliold a mind of great facility and uncommon v^oi 
No one before him supplied any dasBification eo oona 
So liable, however, are tribes to changes, physiea]] 
morally, and iniellectuolly, and in all the atteailont od 
aequences, that no claesilication comp1el« in one jc 
would he so in the ne^it. To the reader in general, tl 
division of European, AaiaUc, African, and America 
may be easier understood ; but it is not go complete, 
comprehensive, so satisfactory. The Mongolian divi«)i 
etnhraces inoEt of the tribes in Asia, and some in Nor 
America ; the .Ethiopian, most of the Africans and a & 
Asiatics; the Malay, the inhabitants of tlie Soutli 8 
and Indian Archipelago Islands, and a portion of AA 
the Americans, most of the tribes of botli Nortlt M 
South America, more particularly those in the southa 
port of North America. So £a the division of Bluma 
bach is the most preferable, because some tribes in oi 
quartet of the globe, say for instance Asia, partaJce j/a 
ticnlarly of the general character of those belon^ng 
another quarter. Although the Africans in the wb« 
may be different from the Asiatics, there are tribee in oi 
part of Africa which are not like the general body > 
AfHcans, but partake, in aome patticular way, of t] 
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general diaiacter of the Asiatics. The principle extends 
itself into every other division ; and thus each embraces 
tribes which inhabit more than one quarter of the 
g^be. So &r^ then, as this system of the great French 
physiologist has a tendency to class one set of roen^ com- 
pvdiending> in the meantime^ a great variety of tribes^ 
partaking of similar qualities more identified^ at leasts 
than are the qualities of the difierent divisions, it is useftil ; 
but imperceptible as are the. gradations, independently of 
the revolutions which nations undergo firom various cir- 
cumstances— n^uch as one variety in its extreme must 
resemble another in its extreme, and different, withal, as 
are the tribes of each division, it may be concluded that a 
wdl-oiganized classification will ever have imperfections 
whidi it will be impossible to overcome. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

True. The great difficulty there is in collecting 
infinrmation in regard to the actual condition of distinct 
races and nations — the many changes that are occasioned 
by niunerous circumstances in their aboriginal character — 
the difficulty, too, which presents itself in the way of 
making a distinguishing difference between races — the 
modifications of character, bodily and mental, produced 
even in the same aboriginal stock by their being trans- 
planted to different soils^ together with the few specimens 
of the cranial development possessed by us of the several 
races of the difi^ent varieties, must ever throw obstacles 
in the way to our framing an unexceptionable classification. 
The difficulties attending the classification are multiplied 
in the Malay variety. But it is to be hoped that all diffi- 
culties will, in the lapse of time, cease, by the more 
universal amalgamation of the human family in a moral 
point of view. 

q2 
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The iticrensed interest now taken in the wel&re 
man b^ the cirilized part — the great exertions now mai 
to blot from the map nf the norld those degrading tna^ 
which have aa long defaced it — the compiiTativel;^ higl 
lODed feeling now circulating itself through the worl 
and breaking down those delusive barriers which ha 
fcoai the earhest ages preserved, in a flourishing conditio 
auch feelings as carefully exclude the disaemination 
knowledge — and the spirit of improvement having, 
though tile goodness of Providence was now espediT 
brooding over the face of the earth, infused itself throug 
out all nations, in a greater or less degree — we ia 
reason to conclude that the naturalist, the phyMoIn^ 
will be enabled, ere, at least, the time becomes I 
advanced, to see all varieties merge into one, and 
recognise them tbr their greatness and goodness. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
So far OS these quahties go, they are at present CO 
fined to the Caucasian races — the only dviliied pa»1 
According to Bluiiienbach, whose object, all through b 
researches and labours, has been to draw lines and diffi 
ences rather between the cerebral development than ai 
other, the Caucasian variety is the primitive stock 
mankind ; and there ia no doubt, from the knowledge i 
gain of the original nature of man, that his charoct 
presented all the peculiarities which distingnisb I 
variety. It is further believed that the primitive st 
resided tn the neighbourhood of Mount Cancosua. Hi 
tory and tradition, imperfect as they ore, ofibrd ns t 
information. We know that the part of the we«t 
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Asia about Caucasus was the part first peopled; and 
here remain still such a people as we should expect the 
earliest inhabitants to have been^ and such as the CaucaF- 
sian division^ infinite as are its diversities^ now' is. The 
Georgians, who inhabit these regions, are distinguished 
fixr the beauty of their persons, their mental powers, and 
eerebral confbrmations. In acquirements they are inferior 
to many European nations, because they have not, from 
a multitude of external causes, the same advantages; but 
they are classed under the Caucasian, or white division, 
and fiir physical development are surpassed by none of 
its varieties. 

STEWART. 

The ideas of Europeans, or rather the Caucasians, 
with respect to the beauty and symmetrical development 
of their persons, differ essentially irom those entertained 
by the other divisions, who, generally, fancy the most 
grotesque forms, and the lowest order of development of 
the brain, to be the nearest allied to perfection. The 
Caucasian division is, beyond doubt, by far the most 
exalted among mankind ; the most beautiful in bodily 
proportions and colour ; the most perfect in intellect and 
morality, and the nearest akin to our first parents. Other 
varieties appear to have degenerated from you as the 
original stock. The Caucasians are characterized, nume- 
rous as are the races included in them, by three great and 
paramount features — a large brain, a small face situated 
immediately under it, and a mind which for capacity is 
unequalled. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

In the brain we find the two hemispheres largely 
developed; the anterior lobe especially full — the middle 
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wide ami hi^ — the pOEi^rior comparatiTdy smtU. In Qtt 
Ikce are well-inaTked features, agreeable to the eye, and 
tmifonn in their proportions, the brain in the Ibre-part 
rising conapicuonsly and boldly over them, rather than 
behind them, as is the uaae in the lower varieties and the 
bmte. In the mind we trace, as the organization nould 
lead lu to BUipect, a powerful intellect, strong moral feel-'-' 
ings, and comparatively exalted power of ridng to the 
highest state of civilisation and relineraent, taking advan- 
tage of all thise drcum stances which alone can exalt man 
to that station which it was the first intention of the 
Deity he should fill as Lord of this lower creation. U 
appears, too, if we c-xeept some tribes which have ema- 
nated from twriMriam, ibttttibdiTUaB hm aNrbMi 



■HBi, Ova bdqt M oMMriri; im.!i«MI Wfma «• 
9mj Mr nfMd In i rtMt <tf.«*^:a%r«M*>lvHfe» 
iBt 'ct <uikk4uiuiinu-iMn>. iAiu~:llun''tfv ibMnMMv 
races now enrolled in the list of th« Cwtaudwi tpeHea, 
who at one time properly belonged to the Mongolian or 
mine other division. There ate some daric-etAotared UNn, 
dstk not by nature but by drcninBtances, at p icae a t 
bdonging to one or the other of the lower diYhdons, irtw 
once claimed the privilege of being attached to the Can- 
eaaan, there being no doubt that some races have sank 
from a more or less exalted to the lowest condition ; bot 
from what causes, they being eo numerous and complex, 
does not exactly appear. It would seem, however, that 
the early Egyptiana, Greeks, and Romans, although ooee 
barbarians, presented, even in their barbarian conditimi 
some semblance to the Cancaaian character. Prom the 
earliest period of their civilization they were found with a 
well-developed brain, and some other traits of luperiority, 
omporeal and mental. It is said the Egyptiana wene 
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origiiially JSthiopians ; and there are evidences of their 
haying been partly of this variety^ but decidedly more of 
the Caucasian stamp. 

STEWART. 

To this variety we can easily trace the beginning of 
all the arts and sciences. From this have emanated^ too^ 
all that el^ant literature^ all that genius, religion, and 
civil government which give stability and exaltation to 
nations, and dignity to man : and these, be it recollected, 
sprang originally, crude and imperfect as they at first 
were, from those localities which lay in the immediate 
vicinity of Caucasus. And while I look upon man to 
have been, in his original state, of the Caucasian division, 
I conceive the lower orders to have descended from the 
higher, as plants which have degenerated from their 
parent stock under a great variety of circumstances. 
Art, science, arms, agriculture, and commerce, have 
formed part and parcel of the Caucasian division for 
centuries traceable to the earliest period ; but the progress 
of civilization has been so gradual and slow among some 
races now of that variety, that we hardly know at what 
period to date the beginning of their more exalted station, 
or when the light of civilization began to shine upon 
them. Portions of this variety have toiled under the 
burthen of foreign rule, under despotic and tyrannical 
governments, which are inimical to the advancement of 
mankind, and, at the same time, a sufficient cause of 
degeneration. The ill effects of bad governments are 
visible in every quarter. Until a government, unfavour- 
able to the development of national intellect, had overtaken 
the early Greeks and Romans, they flourished to such an 
extent as to give them an advantage in literature, arts, 
and science over the rest of the then known world. 



coLi.oquy xi- 

The earliest ages, however, in which the Cancanai 
varieties have existed, taking them, at least, gcDenll] 
Bpeaking, boast of their superiority over the other 
in religion, in worshipping the only true Goil. ' 
that the Grecian mythology, with its beautiAil aUc^^orieq 
and engroBsing fables — that Muhomedanism, wit 
Koran, delusion, and iron-armed power — that Jai 
with its groES hlindness and incredulity — and Heatbsnigin 
with its open idoktr]' and flagrant superstition, ba 
been tolerated by Caucasians — even phiiOBophers, poel 
and legislBtOTB. ' Tis equally true, that every species 
prolaneneas and impiety found its way into the di^ie 
philosophical schools of Greece and Home, where geni 
and learning flourished, never to die ; and that tl 
Egyptians, with all their boasted wisdom and philosophy 
their love of sdence, and enthusiasm in the arts, 
led astray by the most impious and superstitious in 
ings. 'Tis true, that the sun never rose upon Italy, 
when the seat of wisdom and power, without enclod 
millions in the vast eiqianse of her influeuce bendi 
before unknown Gods. But all these people, who 
for a period to breathe, as it were, the air of genius, a 
who were powerfiil in all kinds of knowleilge, except t 
most pure and holy, have been visited by a k^d 
mental pestilence, and consequent degeneration. Sosw 
however, as they could recover themselves from the 
which assuled them, imbibing more auspicious notion 
religion, and recovering some portion of the tone oft! 
former government, there sprang up trom among tl 
men of unparalleled genius, whose memories will i 
live in the niinda of all civiUzed people ; but there is 
that patriotic warmth, nor that liberty of speedt, 
that mighty empire of mind, which were manifested 
more ancient times by Cicero, Demosthenes, and m 
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otfaofs. Over the black the European poflsesses great 
adrsntage firom his revealed religion ; fi'om being bom in 
a ooimtry where Christian philanthropy is powerftdly 
abroad^ and on which the sun of dvllization never sets ; 
and wherever you see this sun^ and move in the air of a 
philanthropic dime^ so invariably do you find the organ- 
isation of man more beautiful. Educated in religious 
prind^lesy taught to revere the counsels of Grod^ and led^ 
through these things^ and the other genial influences 
pervading the land^ to contemplate the works and designs 
<^ the Father of man^ your minds are necessarily enlarged, 
your understandings cultivated, and, with a host of other 
means, all directed and calculated to give instruction, and 
exalt the national character, it would be strange, indeed, 
if the savage, deprived of all these advantages, equalled 
youraelves. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

One of the reasons the Caucasians have preserved 
themselves as a superior people, is the possession of a 
good national organization, which is capable, more or less, 
of preserving dignity of character. If we compare the 
ancient Grermans with the ancient people of the Mongo- 
lian or other variety, the difference will be evident, and 
the superiority of the Caucasian established from the 
earliest period. But considering the advantages which 
the different Caucasian races possess, their organization, 
government, religion, climate, and civilization generally, 
being all &vourable to the development of the higher 
powers of human nature, we may conclude that the 
Caucasian mind, exquisite as it is, and surpassed by 
none, has not yet reached its acme : civilization is still 
progressing — ^useful knowledge of every description is 
becoming more universal^improvements are daily made 



Id sfanoat evety art, and sciences are iaraeaiing in intereat- 
and utility. This variety includes, aays Mr. Lawrence, aQ 
" the ancient and modern Europeans, except the Lap- 
landers and the rest of the Finnish race; the former and 
present inhahiiants of Western Asia, as fiu' as the Htver 
Ob, the Caspian Sea, and the Ganges — that is, the Assy^ 
rians, MedeB, and Chaldeans; the Sarmatiana, Scythian^ 
and Parthians ; the Philistines, Phoenicians, Jews, and 
the inliahitanta of Syria generally ; the Tartars, properly 
BO euUed ; the seTeral tribes actually occupying the uhain 
of Caucasus; the Georgians, Circassians, Armenians; th« 
Turks, Persians, Arabians, Afghanns, and Hindoos of h^ 
caate; the Northern Africans, including not only thosB 
north of the Great Desert, but even some tribes placed in 
more southern regions; the Egyptians, Abyssinians, and 
GauDches; also the inhabitants of Tunis, Morocco, TrU 
poli, and Algiers." Now, these races arc, by no means, 
alike in mental ability, feeling, and cerebral o^anizatioiir 
but are nearer akin to each other than to either of the 
other dividonB. The difibBncea uid modificktic»rf of 
character in the Cancasiaii are greatei llun diey are in 
any other, and there are endently molBsniBenNBezlanal 
causes in operation in the aevfxal puts occupied by ibSa, 
than in the Malay, Mongolian, iBthiopi«n, or Ameiicnfi 
To them may we attribute the number of gndsdonaBd 
varieties which exists, Beddea, the Caacaauua cie man 
likely to he influenced bj circumstancea, by reason of thcfr 
civilization, and the greater dif etnties of th«r govemmait 
and religion. The Europeans have been divided into thiM 
races ; Dr. Pritchard speaks of them MIy. Thej are 
called German, Celtic, and another induding the Sann^ 
tian and Slavonic tribes. Between thne neee there is, 
agreeably to those histrndana whohave written npon the 
suliject, an evident difierence; and it moreover appears that 
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the different parts of Europe inhabited by these difibrent 
raoes^ haTe possessed the same description of people firom 
the earliest period^ eren before the Christian era^ if^ atleast^ 
we except a few slight mutations. These races are each 
of them Tery numerous. The firsts which is always called 
the great German race^ is confined to the central parts 
of Eurq^^ including the ancient and modem Germans^ 
Swedes^ Danes, Norw^ians, Icelanders, Saxons, and 
En^Mi, Caledonians or Pictee, and the Lowland Scotch 
''who hare sprung from them ; " also the Vandals, Goths, 
and ^ose persons who occupy the Low Countries, &c. 
The several tribes of this race, which are characterized, 
more particularly, fiir the light colour of their skin, eyes, 
and hair, are alike also in physical development, as well 
as in mind, moral, animal, and intellectual. The simi- 
larity, moreoyer, between their habits, customs, laws, and, 
especially, language, is so great, as to leave no room to 
doubt of their being so identified in character as to consti- 
tute a distinct race. History concurs to shew that these 
tribes ore merely varieties of one race. This race is known 
and diaracterized also by a sanguine constitution. The 
Celtic is found in the west of Europe, and includes the 
ancient Britons, Welsh, Scotch, Irish, Manks, and Bre- 
tons; the Spaniards, Portuguese, and French, ancient 
and modem ; also most of the Italians. This race has 
daricer skin, hair, and eyes. The former has a brown tinge; 
the two latter are black. '^ The resemblance," says Dr. 
Pritchard, '* of the Silures to the Iberi was noticed by 
Tacitus ; it is obvious to every observer in the present 
time ; nor is the observation peculiar to the Welsh — it 
holds good in all other Celtic nations." The other race, 
which appears to have no definite name, comprises the 
Sarmatian and Slavonic tribes or nations, which include 
the Poles, Russians, Croats, Slavons, Cossacks, Bohemians, 
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Bulgariana, and those besides whose language u Skw 
Tbese have dark eyes, hair, and skin. The two f 
are not so dark as those of the Celts: the skin j 
a aimilac hue. " He " (Dr. Pritdiard), says Lawi 
"proceeds to shew trom Diodorus Siculue, that the S 
nititteiis deGcended from the Medea, snd were found ^ 
the banks of die Tanais seven hundred yeare befbre d 
Christian era: by the authority of Herodotus, that tl 
occupied the country between the Tanais and the Barf 
tbenes when Darius Hystaspes invaded Syria ; and t 
CluTeriuB, that the cooats of the Baltic, and the h 
of the Vistula, Prussia, and the country as fir ae 
situation of the Finni and Venedi, were the andent 
of the Ssrmatians." These races, added to those of A 
and AfKca, which present a similarity of character, n 
tol and corporeal, constitute the Caucasian diviaion. 
people of eitlier Asia or Africa who come under I 
division, likewise include different mces ; and thus, I 
the Caucasians there are many races, each ptEsentinj 
character nationally distinct. But, in some respect 4 
another, more especially perhaps in cerebral conformat 
they partake so much of the character of each other I 
to be acknowledged under one class, imperfect yet I 
the arrangement doubtless is. Mr. Turner thinka t] 
" the Caucasian variety claims also the Persian Zoro 
and the founders of the religion of Bramah, who, i 
peninsula of India, had signalized themselves by g 
advances in art and science in tlie very remotest antiquitjii 
Among the Caucasians there are great roodificationa ■ 
character, cerebral and mental. There are among ihen^ J 
but evidently as exceptions to what we should en 
under the Caucasian variety, the lowest organization 
a corresponding intellect and moral feeling — an orgaui^ 
tion, an intellect, and a feehng not superior even t 
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Jfoogoliaii or JEthiopian. The baser feelings of man may 
be kept more in sulirjection in some parts of Europe^ in 
eonaeqiienoe of restraint being more imperatively enforced 
by flome European goyemments^ by rigid and exact laws^ 
when the character will outwardly assume a more respect- 
able aspect, though inwardly it may be equally vile> brutal^ 
and senanal : and^ withal^ we perceive an organization no 
betterthan that of the Mongolian^ and an organization, 
too, iddch has generally been neglected by parents, who 
have atndioaaly avoided inculcating those precepts which 
oi^t to be instilled into the youthful mind, and which 
akme;, the oiganization being indifferent, is capable of 
ndaiiig man above the level of the savage in feeling and 
intdkct, who also is without either precept or organiza- 
tioD, audi, at leasts as is necessary to the preservation of 
natumal dignity, and the blessings of civilization. 
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the 

■nimol and v^;etable world. The reviving power of tbii 
■ceBon has been traced Ixotn the fields to the herbs thai 
inhahit them, and fnnn the lower claGEes of beings up to 
man. Gladness and joy are described as prevailing tbrongb 
universal nature, animating the low of the cattle, the 
earol of the birds, and the pipe of the shepherd. I know 
not if it be from a singular., or a censurable disposition, 
that I have often felt in mj own mind aamething my 
diSbrent from this gaiety, mppoaed to be the inaepanlde 
attendant of the^ vemal scene. Amidst the ret u miiig 
Terdiu« of the earth, the mildoees of the air, and tlie 
serenity of the sky, I have fbund a still and qniet mdm- 
dioly take possession of my soul, which the beanty af 
the landscape, and the melody of the birds, rather sootbed 
than overcame. Perhaps some sort of reason msy be 
given why this kind of feeling should prevail orer die 
senses, in those moments of deeper pensiveness to whidi 
every thinking mind is liable, more «t this tinte of die 
year than at any other. Spring, as the renewal of Todine 
and of vegetation, becomes naturally the seuon of remem- 
brance. We are surrounded with objects, new only in 
their revival, bat whidi we acknowledge aa ow acquaint- 
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anoe in the yean that are past. Winter^ which stepped * 
the progreasion of nature^ removed them from us for 
a whiloj and we meet, like friends long parted^ with 
emotiona rather of tenderness than of gaiety. This train 
of ideas onoe awaked^ memory follows over a very exten- 
sive field ; and in such a disposition of mind^ ol](jects of 
cheerftdness and delight are^ from those very qualities^ 
the most adapted to inspire that milder sort of sadness 
whicfa> in the language of a native bard^ is '' pleasant and 
moumM to the souL" They will inspire this^ not only 
fhxm the recollection of the past^ but from the prospect 
of the future; as an anxious parent^ amidst the sportive 
gaiety of the child, often thinks of the cares of manhood 
and the sorrows of age. These effects will, at least, be 
oommonly ^t by persons who have lived long enough to 
see, and had reflection enough to observe, the vicissitudes 
of life. Even those who have never experienced severe 
calamities, will find, in the review of these years, a 
thousand instances of fallacious promises and disappointed 
hopes. The dream of childhood and the project of youth 
have vanished, to give place to sensations of a very different 
nature. In the peace and beauty of the rural scene which 
Spring first unfolds to us, we are apt to recall the former 
state with an exa^erated idea of its happiness, and to 
feel the present with increased satisfaction, and particu- 
larly if that scene were the one in which this state was 
passed. There is a silent chronicle of past hours in the 
Inanimate things amidst which they have been spent, 
that gives us back the affections, the regrets, the senti- 
ments of our former days— that gives us back their joys 
without tumult, their griefs without poignancy, and pro- 
duces equally from both a pensive pleasure, which men 
who have retired from the world, or whom particular 
circumstances have somewhat estranged from it, will be 



■ pecolurly fiinil of indulging. Above all otben, I 
objects which recall the years of our childhood, will bof 
tliU tender effect upon the heart : they present t 
afresh the blissful illusions of hte, when Gaiety tra 
the wing undaunted by Care, and Hope smiled befote v 
unchecked by Disappointment. The distance of t 
scene adds to our idea of its felicity, and inc 
tenderness of its recollection : "tiB like the i 
landscape by moonahine; the distinctnesa of ot^ect' 
lost, but a mellow kind of dimness soltena and unim t 
whole. 

But the pencil of memory slops not with the ri 
sentation of ourselves ; it traces also the companions d 
friends of our eoriy days, and marks the changes t 
have undergone. It is a dizzy sort of recollectioti i 
think over the names of our echoolfellowE, and t4 
sider how very few of them the ravage of accidents, a 
the Bweep of time, have left within our reach. 
however, is less pointed than the reflection on the & 
those whom affinity or friendship linked to c 
whom distance of place, premature death, or (so 
not a less painful consideration) estrangement of a; 
tiou, has disjoined fVom us for ever. I am not nu 
the disposition to reflections of this sort be altogether 
safe or a proper one. I am swore that, if too mt 
indulged, or allowed to become habitual, it nay d 
qualify the mind for the more active and bustling acme* 
life, and unfit it fbr the enjoyments of ordinary societ 
but, in a certain degree, 1 am persuaded it may be 6n 
useful. We are oil of ug too little inclined to look il 
our own minds — all apt (o put too high a value on I 
things of this life. But a man, under the impresskl 
have described, will be led to look into himself, and « 
see the vanity of setting his heart upon external evJH 
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ment. He will fed nothing of that unsocial spirit which 
^kKMny and ascetic asperities inspire ; but the gentle^ and 
not unpleasing^ melancholy that will be diffused over his 
aonl, will fill it with a calm and sweet benevolence^ will 
devBte him much above any mean or selfish passion. It 
will teach him to look upon the rest of the world as his 
bredaeos travelling the same road^ and subject to the 
like calamities with himself; it will prompt his wish to 
alleviftke and assuage the bitterness of their sufierings^ 
and extinguish in his heart every sentiment of malevo- 
lence or of envy. Amidst the tide of pleasure which 
Bows on a mind of little sensibility there may be much 
social joy without any social afiection ; but^ in a heart of 
the mould I allude to above^ though the joy may be less^ 
there will^ I believe^ be more happiness and more virtue. 
It 18 rarely fi'om the precepts of the moralist^ or the 
mere sense of duty^ that we acquire the virtues of gentle- 
ness^ disinterestedness^ benevolence^ and humanity. The 
ftelings must be won^ as well as the reason convinced^ 
before men change their conduct. To them the world 
addresses itself, and is heard; it ofiers pleasure to the 
present hour; and the promise of satisfaction in the 
future is too often preached in vain. But he who can feel 
that luxury of pensive tenderness, of which I have given 
some fidnt sketches, will not easily be won from the 
pride of virtue and the dignity of thought, to the inor« 
dinate gratifications of vice, or the intemperate amuse- 
ments of folly.* 



*** These observations are gathered from the Edinburgh 
* Mirror ;' but as they contain in every detail the sentiments of 
the reciter, who would have failed to record them in such simple 
and perspicuous language, he has had no scruple in quoting 
them. 
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But whatever nmy be our ideas of the post nr 
present, however enhanced the pleaeurc of memory is 
the recoUection of those scenes which attracted, and iho 
purauita which engaged our infentine and youthful jew 
and how much soever happiness may lie in the everd 
of social feelings and Christianlike sentiments, there 
a mixture of pain in all, a rcatlessnesa of mind, and : 
impatient looking forward to some tbture good whit 
reason assures us will never be realized here, that mak 
us long and hope for that re«( which anatherand a high 
state is alone capable of procuring us. This is a sesa 
of pilgrimage, u land of fugitives and strangers, seekJl 
their proper country, that to i^ich they arc bound ; «1 
thot^fa ibey may meet with much by the way that *hi 
fin an hour or so dispel sadness and care, and take tn 
them all thoughts of a better and a brighter vrorld, th 
yet encounter enough to remind them of the toils lb 
endure, of the vexations they experieoce, and, lastly, 
the reservation of a state where no toil and vexation n 
Bereft of the idea — of the possibility of our fugiti 
course of life terminating in'death, to be succeeded I 
none more permanent, more enduring, more felieitotU' 
to fancy ourselves in a foreign land, withont a hope 
gaining that whidi is in truth a home, a native aefd 
ment, is robbing us of that prophetic star on whidi : 
times of distress and danger we are wilting to confide i 
safety. There is no death. The grave only takes ns 
another pkce — removes us from tliat of our pilgrimij 
And this notion, founded most assuredly on Scripture, 
yet the notion of savages, who never heard of this sour 
offaith; fbroneof a tribe of barbarians being found 
endure the loss of a wife, or a chDd, with 
was asked why he felt so little pain at the departi 
one whom he should never see again, he rephed, ' 
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fepaxadon is temporary ; we shall soon meet ; her eyes 
are sealed only to this world ; they now see in another ; 
she 18 not dead, but liylng." In truth, the soul can never 
die ; and there is evidently an innate consciousness of this 

STEWART. 

Hub principle^ as I said before, lives alwa3rs— it must 
exist. When Grod breathed into man the breath of life, 
and gave unto him a living soul, he gave a spirit inde- 
pendently of the material and visible parts. The soul 
had not its origin in organization, but in the Deity him- 
sdf. It is a simple essence given by an indefinable Being, 
not created, but proceeding ; for it had its origin in God, 
being in His image, and derived, as it were, from Him. 
As belonging essentially to the Deity — as consisting of 
attzibutes which are really and. virtually of the Deity, it 
can never die. The soul is, as it were, the offspring of 
God, though it has become degenerated and rebellious. 
It is a simple, active agent ; and if received ' back by its 
Author as his acknowledged own, there is an inheritance 
of incorruptible glory in reserve, prepared from the foun- 
dation of the world. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

To talk of annihilation under any form, to think there 
is any thing in existence subject to absolute destruction, 
which is the negation of being, as cold is the negation of 
heat, is folly. Of all things I should be most unwilling 
to conceive that the image of God, which the soul of man 
still is, can undergo destruction. I can easily conceive 
that it may have a mode of action different from the 
parent or original, but never that it will suffer annihila- 

r2 
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tion. Without mentioning onCward evidence, ihete^^ 
something within persuading me of immortality — a resl~ 
leu elate of existence consciouH of its iDdestnictibi]ity. 

STEWART. 
That restlessness is one sign of activity being its 
most essential concomitant ; a never-dying conficiousness 
is its very essence. Tlie object of the Deity was thnt this 
ghould form its most virtual feature. Ah sucb, it can 
never be dormant. It roust not only live after the judg- 
ment — an nwful period ! — but in the lapse of time 
between its aeparalion from the body and that evenL 
If^ as a simple principle, it suffer absolute inactivity in 
this interval, which is tantamount to annihilation, it is 
very questionable whether it would not always Temain so. 
This period of inactivity would, in some instances, occupy 
many thousand years. The sacred writers, in alluding 
to the resurrection, speak not of any resurrection of the 
toul, but merely of the body, as though these two thtngi, 
■pint and body, were now to be reunited; the latttc 
being raised to meet the fbrmer, which had been long in 
rewUness to receive it. If, indeed, any evidence were 
wanting of the soul being destined to live at all jouctorei, 
however critical, I am that evidence. I stand aa the 
lepr e a cn tatiye of a party, the party of departed qisita, 
waiting for the raising of our bodies, when the roeaanie 
of our happiness will be full, oar glory complete. It is 
ftr more reasonable, as well as more scriptonl, to Boppime 
the Bonl of man to be always conscious, always active 
always living, than to be cuspended in its action for an 
undefined period of time. The sool of Lasanu was in 
Abraham's bosom — that of Dives in tonnents ; aod wheB 
Christ Mid to the penitent thief, "Thisdayabalt tbnabe 
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with me in Paradise^" a dear inference is conveyed that 
his soul was to exist antecedently to the judgment. The 
saints of this earth who have left their hodies^ are living 
with Lazarus and Abraham^ Isaac and Jacob. They are 
of the &mily of God; and when the Son of God had 
gained his victory over sin^ and the thief had cast off his 
earthly garments^ they were received by this whole family 
in the vesture of righteousness : the former simply in a 
shadow of his glory — the latter as a pure and incorruptible 
spirit^ the fulness of which will never fade^ but increase 
in brightness and lustre. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Of all philosophy that is the weakest which throws a 
doubt on the immortality of that principle in man which 
instinctively looks forward to eternity^ when a perverted 
reason is not in operation to subdue it. Many philoso* 
phers have attempted to reason away the idea of immor- 
tality — ^men^ whose profound intellects should have taught 
them how to appreciate the inspired word^ and to reckon 
upon death as a gain. Dryden truly says 

" Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 

" To lonelji weary, wandering travellers 

** Is reason to the soul : — and as on high 

** Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 

" Not light as here ; so reason's glimmering ray, 

" Was lent — ^not to assure our doubtful way, 

** But guide us upward to a better day. 

** And as those mighty tapers disappear 

** When day's bright lord ascends our hemisphere, 

** So pale grows Reason at Religion's sight, — 

** So dies, — and so dissolves, — ^in supernatural light." 

The Scriptures speak of the insufficiency of reason. They 
utter a warning voice to every traveller^ beseeching him 



to receive in bumility and faith the injrsterieBof God and 
redemptiiin, which no iotellect can compTehend, nthet 
than trust entirely to reason, the moEt dongeiaus quilit 
ot' men wlieii put in competition nith revelution. 

STEWAHT. 
Reason, however, is Dot denied to man in anod 
state — only its pcryerting purposes, its untowanl indii 
tioDs. Ttiere the niEtthematician is solving his proUei 
and the astronomer hjs celestial inysteriea. The «age 
antiquity, as well as the learned modem, walks in bit o 
peculiar path, that which he had strack out and 
while in the flesh. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This is a delightful idea — that those lawful pursuit 
which engrossed the higher faculties of man during U 
terrestrial life, are the surest raediums of happiness i 
another. There, however, lile becomes more pure, nxH 
unalloyed, more elevated, such as we cannot concave I 
this mortal state. To think of meeting such philosopha 
as Plato, Newton, and Galileo, and poets like Honui 
Shakspeare, and Milton, and moralists like Socrates, Ml 
lancthon, aod Johnson, revelling in fail lUKuriancc i 
thought, and bringiug, in some measure, theii sublini 
imaginings and profound reasonings to the level i»f tb 
weaker apprehension, enhances, in a great degree, til 
idea one entertains of the bliss of a flituie stale. A 
earthly enjoyments are transient and weak in 
with the pleasures you enjoy. The poet, in referring 
the things of earth, oaks, 

■' Ah I nbst U PleaEnie, liat a bubble brokE ? 
" Aad what is time, but Ba n trftuBicnt stream ■' 

" And nhat is Hope— a spark o'erwheiui'd with milke ? 
" And what Affection, but a troubled dreina ? " 
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STEWART. 

I say not whom you would meet ; but be assured that 
he who cultivates his mind to the greatest advantage in 
philosophy^ in morals^ or in poetry^ as well as in religion^ 
enjoys in addition that which the mere religionist enjoys. 
Man carries his understanding and imagination with 
him ; and it would be folly to suppose that^ because he 
had entered upon an eternal state^ they were to sink or 
rise, with the view of being brought to one common 
standard. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

If it were not for the advantages which a noble and 
enlightened intellect would derive in eternity^ I should 
be inclined to dispute its utility so far^ in particular^ as 
the happiness of the individual in possession of it may 
be concerned. If such high endowments of mind pre- 
vail without religion^ they are apt to be turned to pur- 
poses on which some prohibition has been laid either by 
Grod^ government^ or the rules of society. More than 
this^ they often lead to petulance^ to contentions^ to 
ambitions^ and envyings^ totally at variance with that 
sobriety of mind which lesser endowments ensure. If^ 
again^ they exist with religion^ the wretched and deluded 
state of the world must be a subject of consideration 
that carries with it any thing but consolation to the 
human breast ; and the doubt and fears of such a mind 
in regard to the attainment of pardon from an offended 
Grod^ are usually so strong as to render that assurance in 
which the weaker intellect reposes^ and finds relief and 
comfort^ of so fragile and problematical a texture^ as to 
detract from the happiness it would otherwise enjoy. 
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STEWART. 

In tbis you are perfectly right. Intellect, of itself, 
does not so much as lead to that probity which its o 
elevstion ought to ensure. Yet we could not, od peril of 
being deemed lax in our ojiinions nnd views, have it Bup« 
posed that high endowments are undesirable. They staouM 
be coveted if only for the advBnt^es which a proper direo- 
lion of them may lead to ; they should he prized and 
appreciated when poascssed, as talents entrusted to 
fbr the odritnceuient of some otigecCs connected with the 
economy of Divine grace. Whatever relates to mind 
must excite a permanent interest. It was obserred by 
Hume, " that reputation founded on philosophy and 
science passes away with the revolutions of human 
opinion ; but that to record or eelect the phenotneiia ol 
human nature creates an interest with the species itself." 



» 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

Even the ftme which intellect secures may, ii 
opinion of an eminent writer, follow us to another world. 
Speaking of the desire of iame which, he says, " 
universal, and seems to be so instinctive in our nature, 
and operates so powerfully to do good when it seeks it* 
object through laudable pursuits — that it is not a chji 
cbI possibility llml il may be something more to us 
a voice which we cannot hear, or than a breath which' 
evaporates as it is uttered ;" he adds, " the reputatioa' 
which we attain during this life may Ibllow our beii 
wherever that may be situated hereafler, with aU i 
momentous consequences, creating benefit and pleasoie' 
to us there, whenever it has arisen from wbst piety and' 
e sanction and perpetuate here; but causing us per- 
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Mmal and sentient evil and disgrace in our Aiture abode, 
if it has sprang from actions, writings, or character which 
have been repugnant to moral reason, to human welfare, 
or to religious truth. It is the soundest inference to 
believe that all &me will be an unceasing companion to 
its possessor, for good or for evil, as long as the spirit 
shall exist any where in conscious sensitivity.*" This 
view may not meet with the ready acquiescence of the 
multitude; for how must it be with those persons over 
whose memory clouds of calumny as well as sunshine of 
pan^;yric have been long hovering, and about whom all 
ftme must sooner or later cease ? If, however, it be true, 
how fhr does it not elucidate the disadvantages of a pro- 
stituted intellect, be it never so capacious ? how obviously 
set forth the &ct that we are answerable for our talents, 
and that fh>m him unto whom much is given, much will 
be required ? Astounding fact ! How monstrous will be 
the charge bAught against that man at the day of judg- 
ment, who can give no account of those intellectual talents 
with which he was so prodigally gifted ! Who then, thus 
accused, would not look back upon past days, and wish 
that they had been spent in comparative poverty of mind, 
dragging on existence in obscurity and indigence, yet in 
innocency of life, actuated by the precepts of the Gospel, 
and animated by the cheering prospect of obtaining a 
never-dying felicity, though it may not be adorned by 
those richer ornaments of the more iptellectual, earned 
by the &me of a wellspent life ! Such an idea as that of 
our fiune following us into another world, constituting, 
according to its character, a portion of our happiness or 
misery, induces us to think of the fate of those whose 

* Turner's Modern History of Europe. 
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adiievenients have secured them a reputation which 
deBceu(l«d to their paateritiTj and been spread, mar 
Uss, into foreign lands. Measuring tbe evil or the j 
which accompany those achievemenla by the nmi' 
standard of Scripture, and judging of the future m 
which will await them, b]' tbe same standard, our m 
revert to men who have left that reputation, be it j 
or be it bad, and the annoyance or comfbrt they r 
now perpetually receive, in consequence. We think 
those who have offered up their own bodies in love 
God, who have died martyrs to the &itb — of those n 
have laboured to disseminaU morality and pietVi ■ 
inculcate wisdom — and of those, on the contrary, wb( 
ottject bus been to overthrow the bulwarks of religion, 
spread a baneliil influence throughout the moral atn 
sphere, that it may nip the bud of virtue, and tainti 
seed of righteousness. Names we may qi^ote in eii] 
character, until we fill volumes ; but it nouw be invidid 
to bring them forth, and perhaps ui)just, since the "n 
soul which had attempted through life to corrupt lu 
seeds of piety as may be scattered through a kiugdn 
may have become reconciled to Him by whom the SM 
were sown, before the scene of life hod finally gIm 
upon him. Spenser, in the 1th Cauto of the Seen 
Book of his " Fairy Queen," sends Tantalus and Pootil 
Pilate to the iniernal regions ; but we tread upon fl 
bidden ground when we judge of the events of a mcl 
life, though, for the sake of maintaining order a 
religion, we are bound to sit in judgment upon oclic 
which have an infidel and immoral bias ; and never • 
protestations against such works be set down as ovideni 
of un charitableness in the book wherein all our dec 
are recorded. 
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STEWART. 

There are difibrent degrees of happiness : the hea- 
then, whose natural religion has saved him^ is surpassed 
in happiness hy the Christian philosopher. We yet all 
join in one common strain of adoration to Him from 
whom we derive our additional lights and whose glory, 
thoQ^ not his person, is present with us. Without 
partaking of the vices of this earth, we still enjoy its 
highest pleasnres, such as a purely intellectual and moral 
nature can enjoy. In truth may we say that our minds 
are mighty, yet unmindful of their might ; for one of the 
most prominent qualities in our new nature is simplicity : 
oor thoughts rise spontaneously, and seem to flow like 
tributary streams into a channel which is imperishable. 
We know nothing of night ; for the glory of the Son of 
Man to us is never-ending and constant. We know 
nothing of seasons ; for our sphere is as fixed as our des- 
tinies. " The Indian sickens amongst his groves of 
firagrance;" but we never dre of our groves, wherein no 
vicissitudes can take place. There is a perpetual bloom, 
a constant serenity ; no fatigue, no sleep, no death, no 
decay, no birth, save the installation, or inauguration, or 
admission of another earthly saint, whose accession to a 
state so exalted, that of redeemed spirits, we welcome 
with songs of praise and thanksgiving. The influx into 
our region is rapid ; but we discover no distinguishing 
lineaments of youth, none of age. We mark no dis- 
figurement of form — no contortions. We are all, as it 
were. Genii of the same parent, over whose heads the 
same number of years has rolled ; but we differ in mind, 
in pure reasoning, in unaffected imaginings concerning 
heaven-born things, or the economy of worlds. We 
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hear nothing of the uraotory veree of Ai 
of the inlidel reasoning of Hume, nothing of the 
ligious philosophy of Voltaire. We have not lo coi 
against lust, nor are we subject to the temptations of th 
spirit who is spreeiling the seed of ein and poUul 
wherever a popolation is found on your planet. Thoi 
we encounter him not, for we are free from bis author 
we are not unmindM of his influent, of his pieM 
atniing those in whose behalf we feel a temporary, I in 
not whether it will be a lasting, interest. We partici] 
in the sentiments and thoughts of all virtuous mind 
tb^ influence is commuDicable ; they connnand 
attention, and are the sulyect of our pious themes : 
ejaculations. Your evils afiecl us not so as to dest 
our happinesH. We have no part with sin, and feel 
its efiects ; yet we are alive to your interests, especially 
every thing that concerns the cultivation of mind, t 
only known thing, save God's glory, of our sphere- 
doctrines which have a tendency to improve your co 
ditioD, and inspire you with that belief which has worb 
out our own salvation. I am speaking the sentimeDta 
my brethren ; for we are all of the same temperament 
this matter — a temperament, 1 own, of itself more do 
genial to our tastes than all the glitter and display of t 
greatest worldly grandeur, though annexed lo it lh( 
may be crowns of many nations, and riches of inoc 
ceivable magnitude, and power and authority such b> t 
earth never yet yielded to man. Our orb is ethereal, a 
those who inhabit it are purely mental, feeling inten 
only in that which is intellectual and moral, whell 
heavenly or terrestrial. This assurance is sweet; but I 
assurance of an eternal salvation is still B*ecter, wh 
our capacities will be still farther exalted; but we i 
unable to conceive to what extent. We desire that i 
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may partake of this rich inheritance : we hope that phre- 
nok^ may he a means of enabling you to secure it^ if 
it he capahle of so much. But I must converse with you 
as though I was still of this worlds desirous of seeing 
sadi truth elicited as may he turned to your henefit I 
come to persuade myself of its truths for it is truly a 
creature of this earth ; but whatever I rejected during my 
life from prejudice^ I am not suffered to conceive offuOy 
in my own element^ where doubt may exist in temporal 
matters, but in none that are etemaL 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Ere we again enter upon this topic so interesting to 
me, and likely to prove useful to mankind^ I feel enough 
curiosity to enquire whether you are ministering spirits 
to thoee whom you have left behind. An assurance of 
our departed friend's intercessions in our behalf would 
convey to the mind a considerable degree of pleasure. I 
am persuaded^ for it would be impious to have any mis- 
givings on this head^ that we may look upon the departed 
as separated from us only for a time^ and that all upon 
whom the impress of divine grace is stamped^ have an 
uninterrupted consciousness of immortality. 

STEWART. 

There is no such thing as a final separation between 
individuals, except between the good and the evil. Here 
is a barrier which can never be passed: but by no 
departed spirit are you visited in the office of messenger 
or minister. We are not ministering spirits ; that office 
is reserved exclusively for an hierarchy now in the 
heaven of God, and who, at present^ stand superior to 
us in power, and authority^ and privileges. You may 
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recollect that Milton speaks of God Rs issning hia 
roandB to his angela. Theie are inapired &ulhoriUJ 
which convey the same sublime tnithfi. Millon h»a,' 
most caBes, kept near to probability, and tlius it ii 
he has auceeeded in gaining so much npon the 
opinion of the public. Homer and Viigil may be 
posed to have assisted him with the idea of angds ' 
ing coininisaions from Heaven. They make 
deities receive instruction from their chief, JupUtr, 
execute the commissions he may ctioose them 
the sons of men. So far, this is not inconsistent if 
receive it as sllegnrioil — Jupiter being represented U 
true God — the subordinate agents as attendant ui 
but I am not sn angel, nor, therefore, an ambam 
and never, I presume, shall be; lor by the time 1 
attained the nature of an angel, man will have p 
away from the earth. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

If you have no influence ni th us, no power to et 
admonish, and reprove, you may yet surely inic 
with the Deity in our behalf. If you coll upon liiin 
invoke him, be doubtless attends to the calL 

STEWART. 

Nay. All our appeals to the throne would be in 
tual, our apphcationa unheeded—it would, perhaps,' 
impious. Lest, therefore, you fancy your prayers 
reach God through departed friends, I caution ytni 
to address them as intercessors. It is a moral iiDp 
bihty that they should cither bear you or listen to 
invocation, As with us there is 
und therefore no repentance, in 
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eciwtlon of our influence over you precludes our exert- 
ing or eren possessing the power of interceding in your 
bdial£ The only medium is Christ. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

May we not so much as pray for our departed 
firiends? 

STEWART. 

Your supplications may not he sinful^ hut they will 
ETail nothing. The lot of every man is cast^ his destiny 
fixed^ and nothing can alter the purposes of God. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

And yet prayers for the dead were offered up hy the 
early Jews.* 

STEWART. 

It is a very common custom^ and was in use long 
before the Romish fiiith prevailed. It was observed by 
the primitive Christians as well as by the Jews before the 
birth of Christ. There is a liturgy^ of very ancient date^ 
now in existence in proof of this.t 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
Then these prayers were valueless. 

STEWART. 

Certainly. The Redeemer, I repeat, is the only 
Mediator. By pursuing this subject we should be neces- 



* 2 Maccabees, xii. 43, 44, 45. 

t Gentleman's Magazine for 1787, Part II. p. OT9. 
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sitated to enter into all the errors and superatitionB of tbe 
Romish Church. This would lead us fiur away from tbe 
main ohject of our Colloquies, and to a subject that has 
called forth endless lu^mony, gross impiety, unrdenting 
persecution, and martyrdom. We had, therefore, hetter 
waive all discussion concerning it ; and since night is fi»t 
donng upon us, defer our conversation upon that more 
interesting and less ohjectionahle topic, phrenology, tiU 
our next interview. 



(367) 
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STEWART. 



At our last meeting we conversed upon a subject 
which had a moral tendency exclusive of any thing 
j^irenological. Let us now confine our attention to the 
science^ if I may so speak of it^ and rather to that part 
which refers to the uses and abuses of those faculties 
which the phrenologist has professed to have discovered. 

l»HRENOLOGIST. 
Say^ rather, organs. 

STEWART. 

It matters little whether we say faculties or organs, 
if it is clearly understood that the organ is merely an 
instrument of the feculty, and indisputably dear that 
organs exist. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Both of these positions are, I conceive, established. 
Were they not, I should be loath to name the subject, 
much less to enforce the necessity of its observance. 

s 
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Do you believe that all the OTganE as they are amngcd 
on the common phrenological bust or map, arc pi«teil U 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

I think that at least two-thirds of the nambe ti 
eatahliahed, and I behold the others ae highly probabk 
There is, no doubt, great coosisteDcy in the systec 
faculties in the phrenological classification. They u 
in every way, suited to that state of existence ir! 
experience and Scripture prove to be the true atat 
man in hiavarious relations. I have said, tn my "Lettc 
on Phrenology," that they connect us with the e, 
world in an endless variety of ways, giving us kno 
of Euch things as are within the comprehension of n 
each preserving an admirable adaptation in its ta 
to the purposes of hfe — functions without which il 
be impossible for man to enter upon and pcrf<im 
relative duties in which it was obviously intended 1 
should be engaged, though it were not espressly ilea 
he should absolutely and itecesmrilg ftilRl them. I 
also said that the faculties are primitive, being aeet 
to our existence as rational, moral, responsible, teltectiB 
and physicBl creatures, equal to supply all our wbo 
to regulate our conduct — that thougli they may n 
to evil, iliey are yet capable of answering the eoda 
Divine Providence, morally speaking. It is liki 
affirmed, that from them we derive our intellectual a 
ments, and the pleasurtis which attend pious emotions ai 
mom) impulses ; that they ore capable, if rightly d 
of providing even a higher degree of happiness than W 
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noiir enjoy; and that if man were deprived of any given 
portion of tiieae ftenlties^ he would lose much of his use- 
ftdneM^ and he incapahle, in a word^ of enjoying that 
mental ftaat which is a£R)rded hy the study of nature^ 
the ponnit of sdenoe^ the lawfiil gratification of pro- 
pensity^ and the contemplation of the relation subsisting 
between him and the moral government of God. 

STEWART. 

While the phrenological faculties have this tendency, 
no reasonable olgection can be offered to them on that 
account. It is very plain that the first and paramount 
olject of the phrenologist should be^ to shew that the 
Qigana he has established are the instruments of fitculties 
not only innate^ essential^ and inseparable^ but also really 
destined to folfil usefiil purposes in the scheme of creation^ 
and capable^ withal^ of answering that end, subject only 
to the. option of man himself. Unless you can establish 
an absolute utility in each organ consonant with the 
express design of the Creator — unless you can shew that 
each fiusolty is in itself good, and in harmony with the 
external world — unless it can be proved that man would 
fill phort of an essential part of his nature if deprived of 
either ficulty> now considered innate^ there must be a 
radical defect in the system of phrenology ; since what- 
ever is created must^ in its own sphere, be perfect, and 
not objectionable to the Deity. The Creator must be 
set finrth, as he is, consistent in every part of his work. 
It cannot be supposed that he has executed any plan, or 
accomplished any end, which does not manifest both his 
wisdom and goodness ; and therefore an organ or a ficulty 
capable only of abuses, or of acting in opposition to his 
good purposes and the interests of man, cannot exist. 
Hence, if the phrenologist has assigned right functions, 

s 2 
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or, rather, &culties to the oi^ns, he must expect a 
h«ve It asefnl sphere of action peculiar to itself. Tb* 
abuECB of tile mind, an<l here I agree with phrenologist^ 
arise more particularly trom certain oasociationE, trc 
waot of harmony betweeii the faculties themielvee, a 
these with the external world. The riglit or proper u 
of every faculty, whether it has or hoE not an oi^tm, li 
been assigned by Providence ; and its application 
unprofitable pursuits, free agency or a perverted w 
being the chief cause, is an ahose which was ne^ 
designed at the creation of man. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

The names of some of the faculties ore evidently nl 
sufficiently coioprehenaive, since, bj their 
acceptation, they do not express the meaning which, in 
phrenoli^cal sense, they are intended to convey. 
may be perceived in taking a glance only at the functiol 
of these faculties; hut the Engh'sh language does r 
supply more applicable terms than those at present dm 
Custom, by associating the word with the thing signifid 
may render the phenomena expressed hy each word, noif)| 
in its ordinary sense, conveying a more hmited signifl^ 
cation than what is understood hy it phtenol<^callA 
comprehensive to the world ; for it matters not what til 
artificial sign is, so that it conveys to the mind u 
that which ne would have it to designate. Agreeably I 
the phrenological classification, there are two orders I 
Acuities, each of which contains a certain number i 
genera. The first order, under the head of Feeling 
contains two genera, consisting Whether of twenty-o 
faculties: the first nine, considered as Propensities, iiw 
one genus ; the others, called Sentiments, are divide 
into those commoD to man and animals, which art & 
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in number, b^inning at the organ of Self-esteem ; and 
those proper to man, eight in number, completihg the 
order of Feelings, and banning at the organ of Venera- 
tion, fbrming the second genera. With respect to the 
relative situation of the organs in the head, I would 
refer you to the maps or figures appended to the ordinary 
phrenological classification. 

STEWART. 

But what say you to the uses and abuses of the facul- 
ties ? If their combined Amotions will account for all 
the good and evil that exist in the world, and are suf- 
ficient for the purposes you have named, I see no re|UBon 
to quarrel with your classification. I will put myself in 
the position ofa listener, without troubling you much with 
my remarks, for the present at least, on the propriety or 
impropriety of any observations you may think fit to 
advance, that do not fall within my approbation. You 
must make allowance for my scepticism in a matter upon 
which I have entertained such rigid notions. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Your remarks, the result of mature thoughts, and a 
mind of remarkable powers of concentration, would not 
be deemed intrusive, but the reverse. Though I may 
not think as you thought, and have the best reasons for 
not doing so, I cannot but respect your opinions, and 
especially as they are, necessarily, much more valuable 
now than they were. 

STEWART. 
How know you that they are more valuable ? 



^ 



,siaimak 



it w^^ 



PHRENOLOGIST. ^H 

I lake it for granted you now think with more pn^ 
priety, and that the mysteries in which your mind wu 
whirled in metaphysics, hoye paaaed away, and left jO* 
with comparatively clear notiont on e. point about k~ ' ' 
it is possible men will ever difier. 

STEWART. M 

1 hove certainly given you no evidence as yet of my 

■nperior wisdom — not even so much as advanced ttw 

main points of that doctrine in which I took so lively an 

int^t. 

PHKENOLOGIST. 
And in the promulgation of which you took so active 
and conspicuous a part, and are now referred to con> 
Btantly as an authority in disputsbie questions. 

STEWART. 

That may be. Thongh I.donot say I see as joawtt 
it yet fbllows, if my mind has become enlarged bj mj 
recent change, and the views I imce held woe ^ecnlatife 
and bllible, as they unquestionably wcm, that my notfaos 
are diffiient, and that the cloud and maie whidi fijniK a ly 
mveloped them, have diBs^^nred to a- great extent 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
Perhaps yon have leaped ftom one extreme to dw 
other, and are now ready to go with the phrenologiit. I 
mfbr this from the Rogues which have taken ^ace 
between us. 



»»V 1-. 
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STEWART. 

Your inferences may be wrong. As yet I have been an 
intenogator rather than a teacher ; and I am not willing 
to JMsame the latter capacity until I have discovered 
what the opinions of the phrenologist are which require 
to be refhted or corrected. But I will not interrupt you 
fhrther. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I will b^gin with the Animal Propensities^ then pro* 
oeed to the Moral Feelings, and, lastly, to the Intellectual 
Faculties. 

Amativeness. rr«e9.-^The tendency of this fkculty 
is to excite in mankind a sexual desire, which is necessary 
to the preservation of the species. 

^5fM69.— Indulgence in such ways as are prohibited 
by the oracles of God. 

Philofbooenitiveness. Uses, — By this organ we 
experience that love for our ofi^ring which is called ibr 
by nature, and feel a tenderness for in&nts who require 
the fost^ing care of maturer age. 

Alnues^ — ^These are manifested by giving too tree a 
scope, from excessive fondness, to the inclinations of 
children, by nature so perverse. 

CoNCENTRATivENESS. Uscs, — Its possession enables 
man to concentrate his feelings and thoughts, so as to 
fix his mind stedfastly on objects, more particularly on 
places. 

Abuses, — ^A desire to remain stationary in places, and 
to be fixed to things not dictated by prudence.* 

' * This organ appears not yet sufficiently well-established. 
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AnnESivENEES. (%«.— Occasions those Umb of 
friendsbip which inaiDtaiD good-wiU among men, anii 
preserve ihe order of eociety upon lawful and proper 
prindples. 

Abutes. — Attachment to improper persons and things, 
producing &iendships inimical to the interests of the 
object attached. ^J 



CoHBATivEtjESS. fsM. — Ensblcs man tooppoaea 
resist whatever may be pr^udidal to hia being; 
encounter, under the infiuence of some degree of cours 
the attacks of an adversary, and to sumiou 
when they present tberasetves. 

Abutet. — Propensity to £ght and quarrel a 
slightest provocation, and to take a hostile position 
not justifiable, or warranted by reason. 



DESTHucTivENEas. Uses. — Without a ftculty oft 
kind there would be no power to destroy those auin 
which either become ofiensive, or are necessary &k i 
sustenance. "It enables us to kill, in a aitnilar man 
OS CombativencGs does to oppose, such beings as 
bent upon effecting a personal injury under the iiupi 
mentary passion, evil premeditation, and unhn 
Under proper restraint it becomes a mean 
in other useful mattere, not exactly 



Abuses. — From tliesc proceed the various speciM 
torture which some men willingly and vrithoat j 
inflict on individuals not deserving such treatment. 
is the principal incentive to murder, revenge, nul 
rage, calumny, or any thing that may injure ta deei 
the character of others. 
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SscRSTiyBNSSB. Uscs, — ^Privacy and secrecy are 
necessary to man in some of his relations^ and it is by 
ihM fiicolty that he is able to observe them. It is inti- 
mately omnected with those acts of caution without 
whidi every human being would prove himself obnoxious 
to his Creator^ to himself, and the world. 

Alnt9e9. — ^Prevarication^ and a tendency to conceal the 
truth ; artftdness^ deception^ and, in &ct, every species 
of craftiness. 

AcQuisiTivEKESS. I7«e«.— With this organ exists a 
disposition to acquire and obtain such things as may 
conduce to our well-being, or are otherwise useM in 
effecting some laudable end, and to provide for those 
contingencies to which we are liable in our present 
condition. 

Abuses. — Thieving, covetousness, or any immoderate 
propensity to accumulate from selfish motives, or to gratify 
desires contrary to right principles. 

CoNSTRucTivENESS. {7«e9.— This organ gives a capa- 
city and a propensity to biuld, and a power to invent 
or contrive means of defence against the inclemency of 
seasons ; when cultivated, it produces a talent for archi- 
tecture. 

Abuses.^Th.e construction of any object calculated to 
injure rather than to benefit mankind. 

Self-esteem. Uses,-^A faculty of this description, 
the first of the second genus of Feelings of the first order, 
is useful to man, inasmuch as it produces that noble 
bearing of character, as distinguished from pride, which 
is required in the station we occupy in the world. In 
other words, our station, how degraded soever it may be. 



I 

I 
I 
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is one that cells upon ub lo imustain a certain A^pte 
independence and respect for ourselves above other • 
snblunary objeots, not burnan, by nbicb we are grsal^ 
deterred from the puranit of any thing olfeDsive 
den^atory to mankind. Without this faculty 
not be able, perhaps, to perceive the responsibility of i 
condition over thai of the brute. 

Abutet. — luordinate love of power, pride, 
ECom, contempt of others, and selfishness. 

Love of Appbobatioit. Uses, — Theofiice oft] 
Gtculty doubtless aims at the approval and eaUmatioo 
the Deity and of good men, and that not for the n 
of vanity. 

Abases. — Seeking not only unmerited but 
nate approbation. 

CauTioDSNESs. F»e*.— To man, and, in feci, 
animals, this feehng muBt be essentially serviceable. I 
enables us to act with circumspection and vigilance ii 
avoiding the dangers we are liable to incur by 
the physical, moral, and intellectual laws; it esdtt 
when they are likely to injure us. 

^fru«eir..^CowaTdice, pusillanimity, groundless 
anticipation of evils which may never occur, the e 
ragement of gloomy and hypochondriacal feelings. 

Benevolence. Uses. — Its chief ftinction is lodetiiv 
and promote the well-being of all objects capabli 
experiencing tbe benefits of kiitdnees; It gives coro|ila> 
cency, meekness, philanthropy, and benignity to tha 
dispoaition, and maltes us charitably interested fbr, and 
mercifully inclined towards, all beings, wlio, thongft 
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udependent c^ onrsdyesy may require our sympathy and 
ooliBideratian. 

^fttCMff.— At the first glance it would appear that no 
efil oouM result from this capacity of the mind^ hut it 
may be misapplied in many instances; and an undue 
admmistration of pnqperty, or a sympathy ibr undeserving 
ol^ectB^ enahUng them to gratify their unreasonahle 
indiBaftiaiis^ and, perhaps^ at the risk of injuring others 
who have a claim upon our hounty, of which^ indeed^ 
the world affiirds many examples^ are illustrations of the 
abmea to whidi this &culty is sulrject* 

Vekbkation. Uses, — ^This faculty is by no means 
ihe least usefhl of the Sentiments. It enables us to 
revere whatever is worthy of esteem and praise^ or ought 
necessarily to be respected. It pays homage to those in 
authority over us^ and allows honour where it is due. 
This oigan is particularly exercised in religion^ and in 
those acts of humility and devotion which are required 
by the social laws of man> and the injunctions of the 
Divine Grovemor. 

^6tMe«.— These are manifested in a flattering and 
servile spirit^ mean subserviency to individuals^ and in a 
reqpect for undeserving persons ; superstitious reverence 
in whatever form it may eidst^ and by whomsoever it may 
be exercised. 

FiBMNESS. I7«e«.— Under the influence of this Acuity 
man pursues steadily and resolutely any object that may 
lead to a useful and beneficial end ; it gives determina^ 
tion to his purposes and constancy to his character, 
and infiises stability into all his actions. As an inciter 
of the human mind^ none stand before it in point of 
utility. 



J6««».— Obstinacy in error, penerseness, and unrea- 
sonable inflexibilit)'. 



:as. Uk«. — From llii* facullypro- 
ceeil exact and hoDOunible dealings among 
us an idea of juaCice, and prompts us to di 
be done unlo. Cundaur, impartiality, and a «ttij 
inclinatimi to preserve the rights of mankind axe alw 
characteristic qualities. 

Abtuei. — The feeling of the Hindoo widow, wlio con- 
ceives it to be a conscientious duty to burn herself, 
an illustration — remorse of consdence under 
not calling for it. 



HorE. Uxes. — This faculty is absolutely i 
to our improvement and bappiness in this life. Withouf 
it, a melancholy gloom would be spread over tbe mind froia 
infancy through every stage of our mortal career. It 
inspires us with conftdence in the anticipation of fntuis 
good, and is an incentive to virtuous actions. De«titnti 
of hope, we should be destitute of that faith by nhid 
the Christian character ta supported, and which produce 
delightful sensations in the mind, in the prospect a 

Abugei. — Desire, mingled with expectation of what k 
not likely to occur — belief that whatever is hoped for wil 
be realized, promising to ourselves the possessian of i 
happiness which, trora tbe nature of things, cannot b 
attained. 

WoBDKB. t7mw. — This gives us a power to odmii 
whatever is really extraordinary and sublime ; to be fui 
prised at those things wliich do not come witliin ti 
sphere of our comprehension, one icndency of whjcb 
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to exrite our admiration and astonishtnent at the mar- 
vellouaness and mngnificence of the great scheme of 

• Abiuei. — Astonishment at things which can he ac- 
itedforj amazement at the deceptive arts practised 
and impostor, looking upon things as 
fnarvellous which are only delusions. 

Ignorance is generaUy the origin of these abuses ; but 
the sentiment of wonder is so necessary to them, that 
how weak soever the intellect may be, they could not 
prevail without the feeling. Combe says, its uses consist 
in the dc$tre of novelty — admiratioa of the new, the unex- 
pected, the grand, tbe wonderful, and extraordinary : — 
itB abuses in love of the marvellous and occult; senseless 
aatonishntenC ; belief in false miracles, in prodigies, magic, 
ghosts, and other supernatural absurdities. — Note. Veno- 
ratioD, hope, and wonder combined, give the tendency to 
'their abuses produce superstition. 



P* Idi 



Ideality. Uses — The capacity of this faculty is to 
ecperience the emotion of beauty, and to delight in all 
that is spleodid and elegant. Every idea that is clothed 
in beautiful idioms is impregnated as it were by this 
faculty of tlie mind. The ideas ore embellished by it; 
and thus as the eye catches any thing that is really grand, 
or the mind conceives of any thing that is really beau- 
tiful, the feelings of grandeur and beauty arise as its 
particular qualities. It is strictly a poetical faculty. 

Abuses, — Desire of such things oa are pleasing to the 
eye, and gratllying to the fancy, without being really 
useful or permanently good ; or, as Combe would say, 
" Extravagance and absurd enthusiasm ; preference of the 
showy and glaring to the soUd and useM ; a tendency to 
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(IweU in the regions of fimcy, and tit neglecl thedullei 

life." 



Gaiety oa MiBTarnLNKSa.* V»eg.~Ii ^'nttbt 
tVilnets to our teraperaiiients or diBpoBitioDs, and inli 
& pleaung charm into the Bcenee of life. Withoutil, 
would be a dull moDotoity ; it prompts as to be cbea 
when cores aurround ub, and when the spell of 
eecms to be broken. FacetiouEneBS is one of its cletnn 

Almses. — Frivolous merriment, lidiculons jesting. 

Ihitation. Ifges, — Ab aninialB, it is nectsaory 
Bhould have an imitative capacity ; and as rational creBtuf 
we are required toact &om esantplein those thin^irhj 
are coDBistent with reasonable beings; and in ibit (cli 
we copy that in which the object of esunple excels. 

Abuses. — Imitating what is improper and ridiealmii 

Thia ends the list of Feelings ; and now I will psa i 

to the Intellectual Order. 



But stay. It would be p<ffisible to comment htfA 
onyouTHtatemenls; nor is it likely that some of tbti 
should escape the charge of inconsistency, while ibe Ida 
of men upon aubjects which will not admit of detnootOi 
tion, are as numerous and different as the tninda whfe 
entertain tliem. Though some of the faculties you it\ 
named are admitted by metapbysidans, others ore entird 

» Tbis organ hss been in general colled wit, wUrh 1* 
power that neiaa otither aecessarp to man, us everr Inul 
faculty must be, nor exclusively the fonction ofanjion* or(*«. 
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to excite our admiration and astonishment at the mar* 
▼eUonsneflB and magnificence of the great scheme of 
creation* 

il&tMev.— Astonishment at things which can be ac- 
counted £ir; amazement at the deceptive arts practised 
hf the conjurer and impostor^ looking upon things as 
maryeDoos which are only delusions. 

Ignorance is generally the origin of these abuses ; biit 
the sentiment of wonder is so necessary to them^ that 
how weak soever the intellect may be^ they could not 
prevail without the feeling. Combe says^ its uses consist 
in the desire of novelty — admiration of the new^ the unex- 
pected^ the grand^ the wonderftil^ and extraordinary :— 
its abuses in love of the marvellous and occult ; senseless 
astonishment ; belief in false miracles^ in prodigies^ magic^ 
ghosts, and other supernatural absurdities. — Note. Vene« 
ration, hope, and wonder combined, give the tendency to 
religion : — their abuses produce superstition. 

Ideality. Uses. — The capacity of this fiiculty is to 
experience the emotion of beauty, and to delight in all 
that is splendid and elegant. Every idea that is clothed 
in beauti^ idioms is impregnated as it were by this 
&calty of the mind. The ideas are embellished by it ; 
and thus as the eye catches any thing that is really grand, 
or the mind conceives of any thing that is really beau- 
tiful, the feelings of grandeur and beauty arise as its 
particular qualities. It is strictly a poetical faculty. 

Abuses, — Desire of such things as are pleasing to the 
eye, and gratifying to the fancy, without being really 
usefld or permanently good; or, as Combe would say, 
'* Extravagance and absurd enthusiasm ; preference of the 
showy and glaring to the solid and useful ; a tendency to 



Colour may be made useful to the dauber and 
painter — the organ of language to the swearer : these 
evils, and as they have reference to the application of 
orgaiiG, may be considered aa their abuses, but not pep> 
haps 80 directly the reaulta of the oi^ans themBetves i 
those already considered. Yet no abuse, let it apply 
what organ it may, seems, as wia before intinuted, 
emanate so directly from the organ itself as does the tu 
The great radical de&cts in our nature appear, indeed, 
arise from the predominance of the animal over the mot 
feelings, and fi-om error or prostitution of jm^ment, i 
the part of the reasoning powers, prompting us to cod 
mit actions which are not sonctioDed by any species 
dnty, moral or religious. The Intellectual Faculties for 
the second order of the innate properties of the humi 
mind in the classification of the phrenolt^at ; which ord 
is divided into four genera — the first genus consisting ' 
the external senses; the second, of those faculties wtaii 
simply perceive the exiBlenee and qualities of 
otljects; the third, of such as perceive the rel&tioni 
those objects; the fourth, of feeulties which compai 
judge, and discriminate. The office of the external seu 
which form the first genus being so well known, I i 
make no comment upon them here, but pass on to t 
other genera, the first five faculties of which ibno t 
second genus, the following seven the third genus, u 
the two last the fourth genus. I sbaU allude to ibi 
uses only. 



Individoalitv. — This gives us the power 
an oltject as it is presented to our minds in 
It seems to be that OT^an wherein the several qualii 
of an object, being concentrated, are collectively tea 
nised. Whether it haa the power of concentrating i 
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perceptions formed by other organs^ and which have more 
particalar relation to each quality of a body^ is not yet 
decided^ nor even noticed by phrenologists. It evidently 
appears to be an organ especially concerned in taking 
eognizance of what is conveyed by the eye to the brain. 

Fo&M. In this fiiculty we notice a capacity enabling 
man to observe a single quality of a body — its Form^ 
without which we could not have any idea of existence. 

Size. The cognition of an object in its particular 
p rope r t y of dimension is gained by the organ of Size. 
It is also supposed that a notion of space and distance is 
acquired by it; but this probably is an inference derived 
from oomparison. Before we can have any idea of space^ 
i^ indeed^ any idea at all can be .formed of a vacuum, we 
must first have a notion of relative position and relative 
distance. Combe says^ it '^ gives the idea of space^ and 
enables us to appreciate dimension and distance." 

Weight. As to the uses, or even the existence of 
such an organ as Weight, it may be remarked, that if the 
capacities of the organs of the second genus of the intellec- 
tual order are confined to the perception of the existence 
and qualities of external objects simply> this organ is not 
established, it being evident that we can only judge of it 
by relation. It seems to be the event of reasoning — a 
knowledge gained by first perceiving the comparative 
solidity, and the heaviness of the particles of different 
substances. There is doubtless an organ at the part of 
the brain where that of Weight is said to exist ; but its 
functions do not appear to be thoroughly understood at 
present. 

Colouring. It is by this faculty we obtain a know- 

T 
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ledge of colours, and perceive the hannoiiies sabeittiDg 
between them. 

Locality.— Of the faculties which perceive the rela- 
tione that exist between external objects, and which fbnn 
the third genus of the intellectual order, this is the fiwL 
It fiimiahea us with a power to know localities, and the 
relation which they bear to each other. 

Number. — Every kind of numeration or calculation 
that relates to figures is made by this faculty. 

OaDER. — Under the influence of this organ man ar- 
ranges his physical affairs in a methodical manner. It 
is plainly nianitested in those domestic arrangements fbr 
the excellence of which some pei^wa are particularly 

distinguiBhed. 

Eventuality. — This, perhaps, ia one of the most 
requisite and useful of the intellectuid organs. IncicieoiE 
as they transpire are noticed by it, and it fimM a sort of 
register of events. 

Time.— l%e paiod hetwten erenti is oompBtad bf 
Qua organ. It " gives rise to thcpoceptian of (hmtkB." 

Tons ok Mblodt — Ferorives hannOtiioiu Moadi; 
without it many of the estemsl beauties of lutan, wA 
as the song of the nightingale, would be loat to nun. It 
enables us to Judge of the distinction between discoid md 
harmony — pvea a mnmcBl ear. 

Lanouaoe. — The artificial or arbitrarj ngns by wbkk 
we express ourBelves are invented, acquired, nnderBtoo^ 
remembered, and applied by this ftcnlty. It fiutlKr 
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f^pean that the modulations of the voioe are greatly 
mider its ocmtrooL 

Com FAmiflON. — This ftculty^ which^ together with that 
of Ganaalitjr^ oonatitatea the fourth genus of the intel- 
kctnal Offdor, is that from which reason^ and reflection^ 
and ficee-will partly emanate^ and that which serves as 
much at any other to ennoble the character of mankind. 
It dueriminates and compares^ draws inferences and 
judges ; in other words, the analogies and dissimilarities 
of olgects are recognised by it. 

Causality. — ^The more especial province of this 
ftcnity is to discover the connection between causes and 
their eflfects— to trace^ by a concatenation of circumstances 
and certain relative phenomena^ how much and how par- 
ticularly the latter may depend on the former. 

I have now taken a superficial glance at the ftmctions 
of the several fiunilties^ but I will not answer for their 
correctness in every particular. Though there is room 
for olgections to be urged against them^ it would be 
exceedingly difficult to support those objections by a 
greater weight of argument than that in which the 
positions are themselves already clothed. Alterations 
are yet^ perhaps^ to take place^ but they will not^ I 
apprehend^ be very material; and as there are other 
existing fiiculties that may be termed mental^ not men- 
tioned in the phrenological classification^ there is every 
reason to presume^ seeing they have not as yet received 
any definite seat in the brain^ that they really belong to 
those parts to which the phrenol(^st has hitherto been 
unable to assign any distinct faculties : for there are por- 
tions of brain^ the actual uses of which are unknown 

T 2 
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to US. Man; anatoniiBts and physioli^Bta have, nevei- 
Ilicleea, iniule Hucli experiments as leave little Toom to 
doubt of Severn! orders of feeling having their origin 
I here. The cerebellum and convolutions of the brain 
' «re, or at leaat appear to be, exclusively intended to 
ntiniater to the intellectual, moral, and animal (acuities; 
md we are at liberty to conclude, that as no part of the 
body, except the brain, is literally endowed with an 
innate mental fitcutty, and the only seat of consciousness, 
that those parts which the convolutions and cerebellum 
do not comprise, are the seats of such faculties as the 
phrenological classification does not embrace. These 
Ikculties arc. Pain, Thirst, Hunger, and other sensations, 
which we cannot attach or ascribe in any manntr to 
those now forming the nomenclature. Although pain, 
thirst, and hunger may appear localized to certain bodily 
|iarts, we doubt not that the mind, whose Beat is the 
I brain exclusively, is that which becomes impressed with 
consciousness on all occasions, and hence that the brain, 
as well as those parts which alone appear to ftel, i* 
instrumental in producing the sensation. 

STEWART. 

Whatl Is the tongue not the organ of taste— the 
fingers of feeling f 

PHR£N0L0ai8T. 
Strictly speaking, they are noL They are instm- 
ments only- They receive impressions which must be 
conveyed to the brain before a 



Man is, indeed, wonderfully made, l^e instant»- 
neousnesB of the lect^ition by the bnua increasea the 
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mystery ; though I know not what reason we have to 
sappoee that the tongue and finger^ for example^ are 
'eHnally organs of sensation. The eye^ you would say^ 
'is the oigan of vision ; yet without a hrain^ or a ganglionic 
sobstanoe^ answering the purpose of a brain^ no animal 
would be able to see. But you have as yet^ you say^ no 
oigBiis of sensation in the brain. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Not exactly so. We may say that the perceptive 
aigans answer the purpose in many respects. For instance^ 
in the act of touch we recognise form^ which is evidently 
one of the fimctions of the organ of Form. In sight we 
see a colour^ and there is an organ -of Colour. An organ 
of Appetite or Hunger is conceived to have been recently 
disoovered. 

STEWART. 

The classification of the faculties you said is objection- 
able. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Yes. There is, in particular, some objection to the 
classification of those faculties called Sentiments. Accord- 
ing to the arrangement, brutes are made to possess bene- 
volence, and not the faculty of imitation. The principal 
capacity of benevolence, as the phrenologist understands 
it, is a desire for the happiness of other beings, to which 
the brute, most assuredly, is a stranger ; and with respect 
to animals below man, possessing the organ of Imitation, 
there can scarcely be a doubt on the matter. As to that 
of Mirthfulness, which it is supposed they enjoy, it may 
be observed that the degree of it is much limited. We 
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could be mirthful from reason, aod laitb, and hope in 
futurity ; while the most sagacious brutes would be m 
probably only in the gratilicadoD of some ioHlinctive pra- 
penaity. If we can confine the jay wbicli they exiwrience 
to this species of gratification, anil suppose that them^ 
of Mirthfulncss is the organ that gives ub cheerfiillleaa 
only under the operation flf reason, then we may properi; 
exclude thin organ in reference to them. It is also named 
Wit ; but nit is a compound function of the inind, and 
not so much the simple action of one taculty as beneviK 
lence or veneration. The brute, again, b not 
except it be to gratify some propensity ; whereas ni 
firm from other and higher motives. These Idnds of 
mirthfulness and firmness in the brute may, then, U 
considered as the events of gratified feelings which «M. 
insllDCtively called forth, and, therefore, difierent fhttll 
what we would have the oi^na to signify in the gvn 
where they now stand. The meekness or passireni 
perceptible in some brutes arises, in like manner, &c 
satiated feeling, and from kindness from which they i 
capable of experiencing delight, often manifested in 
degree of mirthflilness. Tbe organ of Imitation in m 
has a more extensive sphere of action tlian what }» 
eqjoyed by a brute. 



If you take the sagacities and instincts of tlie k 
brute creation into account, you will find it extrcmcif 
difficult lo make man possess any fiiculty wbicli iDoy m 
be Ibund, in some way or another, in that whole. Bf 
placing any one animal in comparison with mat 
immediate di^rence will be discovered ; but giva ibit 
one all the Ibcultiea which other enimidii, both higher 
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and Iflfwer in the scale, pofisefla, and in what shall man be 
finind aaperior? Certainly not in many things. , 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Tliia subject, if pursued, would lead us too far into 
eompacatlTe phrenology, on which I am not disposed to 
enter here.- It is a fidld but little trod at present, and 
certainly could not be explored successfully without con* 
siderahle labour and toil ; and a regular system must be 
adopted befbre any thing very profitable can be reaped 
flrom it* But to resume for a moment the consideration 
of the Faculties, I wish to be understood that, while each 
poaseases a peculiar economy of its own, it depends for 
its eadstenoe, as well as for its action, on the organization 
of othar fiiculties, and on the external world. That we 
have assigned to each fiumlty its proper ftmctions — that 
we have given to it all and no more than it claims, is very 
doubtfhl; and as it is questionable whether the economy 
of either is rightly understood, it becomes a matter of great 
importance that the energies of the phrenologist should 
be directed especially to this point. It may be also well 
to observe here, that the manifestations of the mind, whe- 
ther simple or complex, that is, as produced from the 
action of a single faculty, or from a combination of them, 
are good or otherwise, according to the circumstances 
which may caU them into being, the organization and 
education having great effect in determining the result. 
It is an axiom held by the phrenologist, that^ cateria 
paribus, in proportion to the size of an organ, so is the 
energy or activity of its faculty. This principle being 
true — and the whole constitution of nature confirms its 
truth— we may easily conceive that, if the instinctive 
organs were unusually large compared with those of 
intellect or morality, their faculties would assume great 
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ascendancy, and that, in fact, the higher poweis would, 
in one respect, he raaile Bubservieiit to them. EducstioD, 
by which I understand every thing capable of drawing 
out the higher powers at the expence of the lower, would, 
of course, greatly modify the result. It must not be 
foi^tten, however, in this place, tliut the oi^jans of the 
propensitieB are at all times larger than those of either 
intellect or morality. It would be well if it were other- 
wise, as in such a case the moral and intellectual con- 
ditions of the world would be found more supreme, and 
the condition of man, therefore, considerably improved. 
The truth of this position is borne out by experience; 
for we discover, amidst all the wreck of morals and 
mind, even in the l>est and most talented of men, ibat 
man is most capable of filling those relations nblch he 
bears to society with the greatest advanlages, and to tbe 
most successful and useful end, wheu his brain is well 
developed. Experience also proves that, in prtqwrtion 
UE the faculties are exercised, the organs thereof heconie 
enlarged ; and since the larger organs have in their mani- 
festations tbe greatest authority over the bent of mind, 
we must discover an essential utility attaching itselF to 
that which has the effect of exercising the best of fkcnl- 
ties, itnd hence enlarging the best organs. 
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Among the watering places on the coast of Devon^ 

Teignmouth ranks deservedly high. Its open sea and 

excellent sands^ its towering diflfs and beautiftd river^ its 

charming Tallies and shady groves^ will always render the 

place attractiye. There is one walk in the neighbourhood 

which deserves to be especially noticed. It has a most 

appropriate name, Love~lane. It runs by the side of the 

sea immediately on the edge of the high clifis^ yet is 

bounded in parts on either side by a hedge-row which 

intercepts the sights occasional breaks existing^ that the 

eye may be ravished with a view of the ocean^ which 

here appears in all its magnificence. In tempests it 

presents all the rough grandeur of the storm^ the tide 

bdow beating against the sands and fallen crags with a 

hollow roar — the swelling waves^ tipped with their white 

foam^ riding proudly towards the perpendicular rocks^ 

which^ 

like some cleft castle, with calm disdain, 
Still braves the outrage of inclement skies. 

The dose of a sunny and calm day brings with it a sea- 
view here which has often drawn my attention. The sun 
in the west behind allows the dark cliffs to throw their 
shadows on the waters^ which^ on being contrasted with 
the glassy surface to which the rays of light are yet 
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ndmitted, and from which they are reSected, ghret 
pleasing and varied effect that trill never foil to 
the gbserraiit mind. Nor will the morning break hei 
upon the earl; riser without presenting a sc«ne of on 
uderable attraction. The sun in the east gradnallj ria 
na though the deep and fktbomlesa waters had conCaim 
her during the night, and were now sending her forth I 
animate the spirits of the earth, and dissipate the glooi 
of dawn. The ffeeble rays scattered upon the slill water 
and the sun rising in gorgeous splendour, ore seldom sei 
with greater effect than from some parts of this romant 
walk. An east sea-riew at dawn of day, the son as 
were breaking through the watery element, never ceaa 
to interest ua. It is, perhaps, in some measure, a 
account of the quietude of the thoughts at this peri« 
the night having partially absolved the spell whidi boal 
us to trouble, or thrown into oblivion the feelings of tl 
preceding day. We are never better prepared tbr &■(«( 
course with Nature — never so alive to her magical infil 
encesover the heart — never so suited to notice the simple 
incident, and rect^nise the varied beauties and scdco 
grandeur which she presents, as when the mind is nndl 
tnrbed, unruffled, by interfourae with man, in hia evt 
ftspiriug, ever-craving lust for power, ease, and Imitu 
In the morning these desires ore for a lime subdued 
tboi^h we no sooner again enter upon our daily ci 
exchanging what are called civilities, and carrying a 
business com municatianB, than the calm oC thought wliid 
mingled with the beam of the morning, and centred I 
nature rather than man, is broken, and succeeded by & ~ 
ings of less innocence and delight. The dawn of a su 
mer's day, when tlie world has not yet thrown off il 
slumbers — when the refreshing breeze whispers peace,a 
nature yet lives in silence, save the noise of the foami 
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siuge^ 18 the most enviable of all seasons^ and should, 
not only fixr the quiet it yields to the turbulent mind of 
man, bat fiir the health it brings^ be sought with avidity. 
Then, in truth, should we be often enabled to say with 
Chatterton, in all the elegance, and beauty, and harmony, 
and simplicity of poetry. 

Hie mom be^s along the east to shine ; 

The flitting lights upon the waters play ; 
The foint red ray slow creepeth o^er the green, 

To dUue the murkineaa of night amay* 

Oh, sweet retirement amidst groves and hedges, cot- 
tages and sea ! Talk not of art, says an el^ant moral 
writer : I love the forms of nature : they are simple, 
fidr, and beautifuL How lovely is the landscape ! how 
balmy the air ! how sweet the silence of the sequestered 
spot, broken by the melody of the rejoicing birds ! Such 
a walk as this revives the spirits, and bids the heart offer 
np its thanksgivings to Him who has clothed, as with a 
garment, the heavens and the earth with beauty. Talk of 
painting ! What think you of the cottage with the thin 
blue smoke rising up amidst the trees of the coppice ?-— 
the winding brook in the valley, and the peaked moun- 
tains in the distance, far as the eye can reach ? What of 
the glorious sunset, the sky of molten gold ? Here is 
nature, simplicity, beauty, colouring, and life, that the 
Rembrandts, the Raffaelles, and the Rubens of the day 
cannot touch or approach. The glowing tints of the 
skies of Claude Lorraine are nought compared to the 
heavens rich with the beams of the setting sun. What, 
again, is music in comparison with the song of birds ; or 
the full-toned voice of the saint pronouncing the dreadfUl 
judgments of the everlasting God, singing the praises and 
mercy of the Redeemer ! — or, what compared with the 
poetry of Scripture is the poetry of man ? What is all 
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the guilt; homage of inflated rhyme paid to mcretricioni 
beauty and vMn-glorious beroiEin ? What all the wfld 
idolatry that is offered up to ima^nary beings and Ikbled 
deities ? In Scripture there are high and holy tboujjbli, 
I flowing strains, directed to a high and hoi; purpote. 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton may beguile us with thdr 
Bong ; but tlie songs of the Boyal Pcalmist purify white 
they raise the heart — elevate while they sooth the afiEO- 
tions. They are more than poetry — they are words whidi 
human art could not invent or conceive. 

Gaining the Bummit of the gradually rising ground, 
we command a peculiarly striking view. From a dngie 
spot are Been the much~&equented watering place, &- 
mouth, standing proudly fbrwani on the beacon, toget' 
with the mouth of its river, and the long line of a 
before and beyond it; while in an immediately opposite 
direction are presented part of the town of Teignmouth, 
the :nouth of its river, the high and cultivated land 
behind, a bold headland called the Ness, not unlike tbi 
Shakspeare Clifl" at Dover in form, grouped with th« 
romantic and far-famed village of fiabicomb .and ica bay. 
I do not think it {wssible tbr a much more sublime and 
picturesque prospect than the sea and land present here, to 
exist in Europe. By continuing this path tile pedestrian 
meets the road leading to Danlish, a watering place that 
I enjoyed some celebrity. 1 1 is not like some othen, 
rendered disagreeable from the resident gentry, persoE 
no distinction and of limited incomes, aaaunung a 
authority and importance which are not the lawftil privi- 
leges of any order of men, and certainly never affected 
by the nobler, wiser, and better part. Human pride ii 
never so deserving of censure as when we tee coinbinol 
with it httlcness and meanness. It is, perhaps, then, too 
offensive to deserve any thing but contempt and silence- 
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The distance from Dawlish to Teignmouth is three 
miles^ the road heing one continued succession of hills ; 
and the descent into the latter place^ for a distance of 
nearly a mile, will always he rememhered hy the tourist 
fi>r its beauty and variety. The Teign River is another 
oYjject of interest, from its expansiveness, its woody 
sloping and cultivated banks, and the bold outline of 
Dartmoor in the distance, which seems to raise itself as if 
in proud defiance to the river it gives forth. By the side 
of this capacious stream, and close to the town, the 
Exmouth &mily have long resided. Here the great Admi- 
ral passed his latter days, and here he died. Both Teign- 
mouth and Bishopsteignton, a delightful village in the 
vicinity, along the course of the river, are remarkable for 
the resort of naval and military men, of the former class 
eq[»ecially. One evident reason may be assigned for this 
congregation of congenial spirits — ^men of battle — ^is the 
moderate price of provisions. There is, perhaps, another 
inducement — the sea; a sight of which recalls to the 
sailor's mind the events of by-gone days, which in the 
distance of time generally bring forth some pleasing 
reminiscences, though they should have been mingled 
with dangers and hardships. The glories of war, the 
trophies of victory, the spoils of the vanquished pass in 
review before him, and produce something like a heart- 
felt satisfaction, and a still lingering love for that element 
on which they have been valorously and skilfully won. 
The locality of Teignmouth is of itself, however, sufficient 
to attract him who seeks a pleasant retirement in the 
decline of life, or who wants that peace which the situ- 
ation of his early career denied him. Though it does not 
present any thing particularly striking, except what has 
been mentioned, it is yet on the whole a beautiful spot. 
It is not a second Scio, which has been called the paradise 
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of modem Greece ; buc it 19 cettaiiil; equal in tnctneaqw- 
I to any other plitce in Devoneliire ; nor ii it like Sdo, 
where Homer ia eoid to have been bom, reputed for being 
the birtbpkce of any very remarkable character. Iliui 
"flower of the Levant," this " richest, plcosantesl, tnoA 
fertile, and populoas island in the Archipelago,' is iham 
graphically described by Dr. Clarke, who sailed along H» 
Strait thnn Constantinople to Egypt.- — " Ab weadrauMd, 
however, and drew near to Chios,* the gorgeous picture 
presented by that heautiliil island drew all our attention, 
and engrossed it ftom daylight until noon. It is tlie 
paradise of modern Greece — more productive than any 
other island,and^eIdingtonoDe in grandeur. Wepaned 
close beneath the town, sailing pleasantly along its vid^ 
yards and plantations, and inhahng spicy odour* watW 
n clifls and groves. The houses being oil white, with 
flat roofs, presented a lively contiast to the evergreciu 
which overshadowed them ; seeniing like little paUees io 
the midst of bowers of dtron, lime, olive, and pome- 
granate trees." — The enthusiasm and rapture with whidi 
many historians and tourists have recorded thebeautiesof 
this tslitnd — the sociability, frankness, gaiety, and «our> 
teousness of its inhabitants — and the lovelinen of the 



" Tliis was the ancient nmnc of Sdo. By thd Qmka U 
ig now called Chin. Sineo Dr. Clarke had it in Us (Nmer In 
I this beantifnl descriptloD, the (aland has become • >c(a> 
leselatlon. It hai) long been under the goverumeat «f Ul 
Tnrka, and existed la g:reBt traoqnillity nod pence till the 
peasantry were prevailed npon by two Greek adTontnrers la 
1822 to revolt, The puoiahmant which awaited the Sclotet 
was death, and the niin of their island. A Tiukicli SnI 
arriving, murder, and barbaritiex, and rapiac were carnol to 
a frig:blfal extent. The hloodthirsty Turlc* walked in lb 
blood of the slain, consisting or men, wDmeo, and cUldnn' 
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iraaen, who wgin and knit amidst groves of orange-trees 
sad cypresaesj amidst myrtles and jasmines, sending fbrth 
their odorous blossom and " golden fruit" to regale the 
senaesy pteeent a picture to the eye whose features are so 
chaiaeteiistically lovely and charming as to spoil our relish 
ftr the tamer scenery of Devonshire, though it has all 
the advantage of sea^ of fine navigable rivers, of an undu- 
lated country, of fertilization and plenty. It would yet, 
perhaps^ be almost impossible for the Bay-tree, the 
Lauru8 nobUU, so common in Sdo, and other parts of the 
Levant, of which it is a native, and growing in wild pro- 
ftiaion, to arrive at much greater perfection than it does 
in aome localities in Devonshire, and I believe particu- 
larly, if my memory serves me, in Teignmouth. As it 
wis hdd in greater repute by the ancients, and made an 
agent fiur many of their superstitions, as well as being 
used as a mark of honour and glory, it has become adopted 
into that fiunily of plants whidi we hold in a degree of 
reverence, or look upon with a feeling akin to sacredness. 
The delight we have experienced firom Grecian poets and 
Grecian historians has thrown a kind of lustre over every 
thing deemed useful, important, or intrinsically excellent 
by them ; and we have, as by instinct, so Imbibed their 
superstitious practice of attaching virtue to this tree, as to 
make it, even in this day, a token of honour. The crown 
of the poet huretU of this country is a wreath of laurel,* 
as was that of Apollo, the God of Poetry. Bound round 
the brows, it stands forth as an emblem of poetic king- 
liness, before which all other poets must bow in humble 
submission, though they may be even fitter to wear the 

* This is not, I believe , the same species of laurel as that 
celebrated by the Greeks , being the common cherry laurel, 
'* Prunua LauroceranUf^^ from which Prussic acid is obtained. 
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wreutli tban be upon nhnni it has been beetowe 
Foreign TTDiversities bare recently used it ns a symbol i 
distinction with those upon whom they conferred ilc^rca 
nnd Bmxalaureut Arlvaiu, Bachelor of Arts, tbe tit 
UiiiTerutyd^ree,ia a title obtained from the laurd-b«rr 
Bui the Bay-tree is not the only classic and honoun 
shrub that grows luxuriantly In this port. The myrt 
ia no where seen to flourish with such vigour as here ; m 
are its dark-green fragrant leaves lost in the wiab 
montbe. 

" This dark myrtle, 
" ■Wioae ey'ry Hhining leaf tella mighty things 
" Of Greece aad Rom» — of ronquerors and of klnga," 

is universally regarded by the Devonians as one of tha 
plants to which ihe climate and soil of their county ■ 
particularly well suited ; and to no tree are Ihey so red 
to direct the attention of the stranger as to this. The 
isasilent wishin theEnglishbreastthat what the nntacn 
valued in this way, and of which they made such honon 
able use, should still retain its fbrmer luxuriance, thoug 
it is no longer applied to such ceremonial purposes. Bl 
if it no longer deck the crown with honours prized an 
envied, it serves to remind us of times In which theUnl' 
crown, in common with itself, was worshipped witb 
Euperstitioua reverence, and estimated above direr u 
gold. Ambition was the strongest passion of the aneia 
Greeks and Komans, and on its shrine was the mjnt 
placed for all who could obtain it by such exploits M 
achievements as were alone entitled lo tli 
its wreath. 

Teignmouth is not in so much reput« as it woa 
years ago, though it has undergone considerable im| 
inents of late. From the lowness of its sttiation 
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being bounded on one side by the sea^ and on another by 
the river^ the atmosphere is usually huraid^ and hence 
unhealthy. By lyings too^ nearly due east^ it is exposed 
espedally to the oppressive heat of the sun in summer, 
and to the easterly gales particularly in spring and autumn. 
Nor is it protected from the west winds which blow 
violently up the valley in the course of the river, carrying 
with them the additional humidity arising from the 
a4)aoent boggy parts. The vicissitudes here are conse- 
quently great ; but these the tourist may be disposed to 
endure> for the sake of the pleasure to be derived from the 
yaried and beautiful prospects of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Against the objections there is another advan- 
tage to be set ; this is the great politeness and civility of 
the inhabitants to strangers, which is a desideratum in 
many watering places. Persons not in search of health, 
and who can take either horse or pedestrian exercise, may 
spend a few weeks at this resort with considerable delight ; 
but those who seek health may not be surprised if they 
never find it here : — consumptions, coughs, indigestions, 
every affection, in &ct, in which sudden and extreme 
atmospheric changes, accompanied with damp, chilly 
breezes, or dry and parching winds, are likely to be 
injurious, will usually be exasperated by a residence in 
Teignmouth. Though one of the most delightful spots 
in Devonshire, it is unquestionably one of the most 
unhealthy. There are other reasons, too, why the dis- 
eases incident to the frame are not to be easily or quickly 
dissipated here. Nature, ever kind, has yet often some 
rude and unskilful opponents to encounter, whom she 
would willingly banish from her presence, and charge with 
folly, cruelty, and ignorance. 

There are, however, few places which we frequent that 
afford unmingled delight. If they minister to our senses. 
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they roay draw upon our health, and if not our bndtti,0 
peace of mind, Wc call for peace, and Nature rrapond 
There is do peace ! We hope for contentment, and fil 
none. There is a mebncholy sadness in the thong 
that we are ever seeking what wc cannot find— «ver loo 
Ing Forward to a future which will never come. T 
hutterfly of the day wings from flower to tlower, and i 
happiness is in the enjoyment of the present ; but a 
pines for that which the day will not aSbrd, and in grai 
tng for the reality, he meets with a shadow. If we ffill 
the sweets of life, we enjoy them only for a momei 
They pass off with the dew ofthe mom, or languish in I 
breexc of the evening. They are but as the rays oFtl 
setting sun flitting upon the waters, and dying away* 
the shadows of the night. It is with heauty as wi 
pleasure : if time snatch it not away, death will. Ti 
calls to my recollection a mournftil instance which oocun 
in this place, of the momentary existence of female gru 
loveliness, and heauty ; qualides which only Uve to die 
to captivate and animate us fur a season, and then fi 
away tike the beaulieB of a landscape, veiled in cteR 
night. Bright ia that reminiscenee which now piotm 
to my mind the form of one who has just sunk into t 
grave — one on wliom Nature prodigally lavished I 
highest of female personal charms, and bountiAilIy m 
plied with virtues and wisdom. Her young heart bound 
with joy, and her smile eloquently proclaimed the m 
plicity and innocence of her mind. Not a tipple mem 
to disturb its suriiice, not a cloud to obscure its bright 
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In every movement there was grace — in every look dignity 
and aweetness. She commanded our respect while she 
extorted oar love. Every expression kindled admiration. 
As her thoughts and feelings arose in the mind^ they 
burst into light. We saw them breaking through her 
beautiftil countenance, '^like day-beams through the 
morning air/' and as the impression arose, we caught its 
inspiration. 

** Her eyelids black and silken fringe 

" Lay on her cheek of vernal tinge, 

" Like the first ebon cloud that closes , 

** Dark on evening's heaven of roses ! 

** Her glances, though in silence hid, 

** Seem*d glowing through her ivory lid, 

** And o*er her lips reflecting dew 

** A soft and liquid lustre threw ; 

" Such as, declining dim and faint, 

" The lamp of some beloved saint 

** Doth shed upon a flow'ry wreath 

" Which pious hands have hung beneath 1'' 

Her finely formed face gave an additional interest to her 
countenance. Her eyes were black, and the most beau- 
tifal and varying. There was a mixture of softness and 
brightness, of languor and voluptuousness. They ex- 
pressed both sentiment and intelligence, both passion 
and innocence ; and they had the assistance of dark arched 
brows, flexible beyond measure. It was a marvellous 
expression — one that must for ever remain incommuni- 
cable; but persons live, who still remember it. The 
transitions of thought and passion were rapid, which 
gave an animated and impassioned tone to her look, 
striking every person alive to grace and beauty. Indeed, 
she was altogether an exquisitely faithful portrait of 
female loveliness — now reminding us of Imogen, now of 

u 2 
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Juliet^ now of Desdemona. Different from either, she 
ahnost necessarily partook of the qualities of all; fiv 
what is there in female nature that is excellent and 
winning which we do not see corohined in these three 
characters ? She had a majestic figure. Her neck and 
arms were moulded in Nature's finest mould, white and 
smooth as ivory. 

Her lips more red than summer's evening sky. 

Or Phoebus rising in a frosty mom ; 
Her breasts more white than snow in fields that lie. 

Or lily lambs that never have been shorn, ^ 

Swelling like bubbles in a boiling well, 
Or newly-burst riv'lets softly whispering in the dell, 

gave heauty to her small and somewhat pouting mouth, 
and el^ance to her shape. Her nose, though not truly 
aquiline, was fine; her forehead rose loftily above her 
brows ; and her hair, black as jet, was braided about her 
temples, shewing her Grecian, or, rather, Circassian fiioe 
to advantage. There was a mind, a form that called all 
our affections and sympathies into life. We pressed not 
her hand, nor caught her smile, nor heard one accent fall 
from her tongue, without a lurking wish that all we felt, 
and saw, and heard was ours. 

The harmony and plaintiveness of her voice were not 
the least of her attractions. There was a mellowness, a 
kind of dying softness in it, which was particularly 
inviting. We could, in truth, again say with Moore, 

** There never yet a murmur fell 

" From that beguiling tongue, 
** "Which did not with a lingering spell, 
** Upon our charmed senses dwell, 

** Like something Heaven had sung !'* 

And yet all these graces were only borrowed plumes. 
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Now we come to our moral. The love of pleasure had 
formed a prominent feature in this charming girl. Though 
she derived felicity from some sequestered spot^ from a 
murmuring hrook^ and the labourer's cot entwined by 
the ^lantine^ and perfumed by the jasmine^ she longed 
fi>r the evening to arrive^ when the din of music and 
the voice of flattering would be heard. Wasting her 
thoughts^ elevated above the common levels thus^ for 
some time^ she began to think of the vanity of her pur- 
suits, and to give her noble and virtuous mind a more 
useful direction ; and it became directed, as by instinct, 
to religion. As she profited by that she had long 
neglected, her health declined, till death removed her 
irom this world. It seemed as though her Creator had 
snatched her from the vortex of dissipation to save her 
from a violent as well as premature death ; and so fully 
was she prepared for the awful crisis, that the grave had 
lost its sting, and she sunk suddenly, as in the midst of 
her beauty, to rise only with a body still more beautiful, 
and a mind still more immaculate. As we in imagination 
chased her angelic form through either of her usual 
resorts, it 

" seem'd 
** Like some divinely haunted place, 
" Where fairy forms had lately beamM, 

** And left behind their odorous trace I 
'* It felt as if her lips had shed 
** A sigh around her ere she fled, 
** Which hung, as on a melting lute, 
" When all the silver chords are mute, 
** There lingers still a trembling breath 
** After the note's luxurious death — 
** A shade of song, a spirit-air 
'* Of melodies which had been there I" 

Often I pursued the tracks which once in health, and 
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grace, and beauty she pursued ; and as the bitterness of 
the first recollection of her sudden departure passed 
away, there was a pleasing satisfaction left in the remem- 
brance that her charms were not lost, but merdy 
removed to some more congenial clime. We would yet 
call them back for a moment, that we may onoe again 
whisper those notes of love and friendship which seemed 
yet to hang upon the very boughs and hedges of the groTe 
on which they fell. A kind of sacredness attached itsdf 
to the spot she frequented ; but the very murmurs of the 
wind, to which she would stand and listen, appeared to 
bring with them the dying sound of death, and to say. 
Why standest thou here ? Thou art but as the breeie, 
which no sooner makes a buss than all is hushed in 
silence. The departing evening rays which onoe had set 
on her, seemed to tell the same sad tale — Thy life is as the 
going down of the sun : it may have quickened, and 
warmed, and animated, but its influence is not per- 
petually shed. Yet the rays die to rise again. Musing 
thus, which brought with it mingled pleasure and melan- 
choly, a feeling which we all love and court, the shades 
of night would overtake me. But they served rather to 
increase the pensiveness of my reflections, while they took 
nothing from my sadness. It still seemed to invite more 
strongly the reappearance of my angelic friend ; and 
often in truth would I lisp these lines — 

Now as the mantle of the evening swells 
Upon my mind, I feel a thick' ning gloom ; 

Ah ! could I charm by necromantic spells 
The soul of Hebe from the deathy tomb ! 

Then would I wander through this darkened vale, 
In converse such as heavenly spirits use ; 

And, borne upon the pinions of the gale, 
Hymn the Creator, and exert the Muse. 
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Bat as I wandered^ I hoped to meet a spirit not much 
len welcome than Hebe herself. The place was lonely 
in the outskirts of the town — a dell prettily laid out 
in gardens, with a road overhung by dark umbrageous 
wood, leading to way-side cottages. Here have I often 
strolled when all nature seemed to be asleep, and no 
light, save that of the twinkling star, peeped through 
the thick foliage to guide my course, and no sound was 
heard, except faintly, in the distance, the lashing of the 
ocean-wave. A stillness how sublime ! A darkness how 
profound! It seems to give back to us the grief of 
fixrmer days without its poignancy ; and the mind, no 
longer engaged by the sight of visible objects, nor the 
ear by that which is audible, nor the nose by perfumes, 
for the dew of the evening locks up the sweets of the 
floweret, the imagination and reflection have undivided 
empire, and are now solicited to come forth in all their 
native strength and elasticity. If man has mind, the 
darkness of a sequestered spot, of whose beauties he is 
conscious, will call it forth. To him, therefore, who 
thinks, the gloominess of night is as welcome as the sun. 
Fancy and thought are lights which supply, in one way, 
the place of this luminary. Johnson dreaded darkness, 
rather from the tendency it had to rouse the full-toned 
energy of his mind, at which period the awful imcer- 
tainty of the future would come with its most appalling 
force. Yes, it has this great advantage — it lifts us up to 
God. We seem to feel that all is mute — that nothing is 
abroad — nothing stirring but Him. Through his infi- 
nite wisdom and goodness it is that things are now sunk 
for a season into divine repose, when the ploughman 
rests from the toil and heat of the day, and the aban- 
doned from her griefs; when the beggar forgets his 
|K>verty, and the prisoner his chains; or as Euphrasia, 
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in the '^ Grecian Daughter^*' would say when she is 
imploring Philotas^ who guards the prison-door of her 
starving father, to give her access to his ceU — '' Yes, all- 
all rest; the very murd'rer sleeps; guilt is at rest;" 
but she adds, " / only wake to misery,"* What an idea 
of wretchedness ! But who would not court this grand 
soother of our cares ? 

'* Oblivious Sleep! thy opiate give 

" Whene'er upon my couch I lie ; 
** Thus, without life, how sweet to live ! 

" Thus, without death, how sweet to die I" 

Reaching a rippling stream running parallel with a 
soft daisy bank, I sat down, listening to the perpetual din 
of the gurgling rivulet amidst the deathlike stillness 
around. This is, perhaps, one of the greatest luxuries of 

* The eloquent, forcible, and fearless supplications of 
Euphrasia, and the magical influences she exercises over the 
heart of her aged and imprisoned father's keepers, together 
with the expedient she resorts to in giving him the very breast 
which was intended for her own child, to quench his thirst and 
allay his fever on the point of death, and the dangers she 
encounters to perform the last sad office to close 

" a father's beamless eyes ; 
" Print her last kisses on his honour'd hand, 
*' And lay him decent in the shroud of death, 

form altogether one of the most perfect scenes which the art 
of tragedy can supply. Yes, the father is fostered at his 
daughter's breast, and finds a parent in his child ! ! Yes — 

*' as his languid pow'rs 
" Imbibe with eager thirst the kind refreshment, 
" And his looks speak unutterable thanks, 
" Euphrasia views him with the tend'rest glance, 
" E'en as a mother doting on her child.'' 
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life. The world seems your own^ and the continual 
Boond of the gently whispering hrook appears to drown 
the trouhles of the hreast^ and to awaken the hetter feel- 
ings to consciousness. Care and trouble^ envy and strife, 
sleep with general nature, never struggling to he free ; 
fiir they seem instinctively quieted, as though the period 
were uncongenial to their existence and encourage- 
ment. The epicure, who fastidiously seeks for enjoy- 
ment, and finds little except at the banquet— whose 
mind is capable of being satiated only by indulging 
the palate, will find no luxury at a period like this. The 
gourmand propensities are here without the only food 
which ministers to the happiness of the whole man, and 
without which life would be toilsome and heavy. 

Amidst my musings in this lonesome spot I had not 
forgotten the suitableness of the place for another inter- 
view with Stewart. I expected and wished for it ; and 
as the imagination can realize to itself much that is 
desired and coveted, it was to be expected that, as every 
thing was now so suited to its growth and expansion, 
exciting its creative capacities, it would not fail to bring 
things forth in their idealized beauties and excellencies, 
divested, for a time at least, of every doubt of their 
reality and truth ! Fancy had not fiapped her wings in 
vain, or soared out of her element when she went in 
search of a thing that was possible; and the Professor thus 
appeared. 

STEWART. 
Perhaps I am interrupting your meditations ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Nay, the very being of whom I was thinking has 
become realized. 
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Whenever we meet, you appear id deep thought: 
reflection and ira^nstjoa .are not, you must recoiled, 
the best promoters of temporal isteresla. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I remember to have beeo told by a friend, that 
thinking was a iliiKase ; and that as kr as nature is con- 
cerned, or as our individual iutereEts are required, thought 
in general, >. e. such as the moralist and the sage would 
employ, is not necessary. 

STEWART- 
Ifman thinks without aiming to benefit the condidtm 
of man, he thinks in vain, and it were better he never 
thought ; but if some men had not thought, what wgn^^ 
have been Europe f 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
The necessity of deep reflection is obvious ; hut I tfftte 
with my iHend in the belief that, so &r as we are indi- 
vidually concerned, study and research are inimical to onr 
temporal interests. 

STEWART. 

That may be ; but you must not fbrget the fiituR. 
Judge of the greater exaltation of the mind in eternity — 
of the imperative obligation laid upon you by yoar 
Creator and Preserver to make the beat use of your 
talents. As you grow in knowledge, yon grow in perfec- 
tion : and is not perfectitni called for? God is the beat 
rewarder of deserts, if deserts there are ; and if the coa- 
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ditioxi of the world is such as to let them go unrewarded^ 
it is the duty of every man to exercise his highest faculties^ 
intellectually and morally. They are entrusted to you 
for this purpose. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

My attention has been directed this evening to a young 
lady who often visited this spot^ but who^ while the 
bloom of beauty yet hung on her cheeks^ left us for 
Paradise^ and is now your companion^ not ours. She 
entertained these notions respecting the application of the 
mind. The love of gaiety had long formed the strongest 
feature in her character; but, supplied with faculties 
destined for a higher sphere^ though long kept in abey- 
ance^ she was no sooner brought to reflect^ perhaps by 
some accidental circumstance, than the responsibility of 
her situation came with fiill force upon her mind. 

STEWART. 

Then you had an opportunity of witnessing her organi- 
zation, and seeing how it corresponded with her mind ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Yes. She had Veneration very strong ; and before she 
became religious, her respect for persons of distinction in 
rank or talent was always most obvious ; but now that 
her mind had grown pious, it was exerted especially in 
reverencing the Deity. 

STEWART. 

You say she was fond of gaiety. What organs would 
give her this turn P 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

She had the organ of Gaiety large ; but there are seTeral 
motives which impel the ladies to enter into the vortex of 
society, and go the midnight rounds of pleasure. I can 
conceive of an individual being, as it were, instinctiyely 
lively and gay, and this without the tendency requiring 
a stimulus, such as the excitement of other Acuities. I 
knew a gentleman to whom the society of ladies was 
unusually attractive. With them he was one of the 
most facetious and humorous men existing; but when 
out of their company, his talents in this way would be 
dormant. Sprightliness and gaiety are subservient ftcol- 
ties in general ; though one person, from possessing the 
organ larger than another, would be naturally more 
lively, all other things being equal. Let only one darling 
hope be extinguished, and we lose a degree of buoyancy 
of mind in proportion. The faculty of Hope is a great 
inciter to that of gaiety ; and in proportion as Hebe antici- 
pated the realization of her wishes, she would be cheerful, 
active, and gay. Those who have but little of the organs 
of Gaiety and Hope sink quickly into despondency, and 
are with difficulty again roused from their depressions. 
Happiness in life depends greatly on the development of 
these organs ; and it were better for an individual to be 
born poor with them fully developed, than rich without. 

STEWART. 

By conceiving a faculty to be active and powerful in 
proportion to the constitution of its organ, it seems to be 
implied that the differences in mind arise from the 
nature of the media which are instrumental to their mani- 
festation. 
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PHRENOLOGIST. 

Exactly so. I am decidedly of opinion^ and I know 
not whether the subject has been broached before^ that 
men are not only bom with the same number and kind 
of fiumlties^ but that those faculties are equally strongs 
capacious^ and perfect in all. Whatever differences exist 
are occasioned^ I imagine^ by the organ used as the 
instrument. If two carpenters^ equally skilful^ set about 
producing a piece of work which requires to be highly 
finished^ it is not likely that he who uses roughs blunt^ 
and worn-out tools will perform his task so well as the 
other who has the advantage of the best implements that 
can be provided. 

STEWART. 

If this proposition hold good^ you must conclude 
that all minds will be alike when they no longer act by 
ox^ans. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I do not think the opinion affords this inference 
inevitably. It seems highly probable that exercise 
enlarges the capacities of the faculties^ and that this 
enlargement will continue to exist in eternity. I may 
be allowed to bring an analogous instance in the material 
world. Two persons with arms equally large^ placed 
in different pursuits^ one requiring no exercise of 
the muscles^ the other requiring the greatest^ such as 
the continual use of the blacksmith's hammer, will, after 
the lapse of a short time, possess arms widely different in 
size. The increased dimensions of the blacksmith's mus- 
cles are retained, though he should cease to work at the 
anvil, and no longer use the instrument which wrought 




i or which coDtributed to their enlaiganeut 
Ki^Ihngilie, with a mental faculty as with a iDuscular 
■tab It does not necessarily lose, when do longer in 
mtmmllmi with its orgm, what it gained by the con- 



lilt bot a principle that an organ of the brain requrra 
■t Am its labours the same as a muscle, or that it . 
^Kintes the feeling of fiitigae ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
Tn^aadthere is another principle, that, as that OTgUi I 
Ifmm vnder btigue, lying incapable of exerti 
ifcv ■gan may be hnnigbt into action, without having 
m of the exhaustion. I look upon this as a strong 
t wt the brain being a congeries of organs. One 
Ebologist, howevier, has said that the sense o£^ 
TiSet we gain after the application to one subject, by ^ 
•ttentHHi to aaother, is no ftw^ whatever of the hnii) 
being composed of diKrent organs ; and the reasons he 
■laigna for this declaration are, beeinse a bojr, aftet eatii^ 
a hearty dinner of roast beef aitd Tcgetables, can eat a 
pound of plum pudding — beeaoae the slmnach can nedn 
diflerent kinds of food, and beeauae the eye is leUeved 
and refreshed by different shades of ctdour and degrees rf 
light, without any cessation of attention. He aays, " we 
might as well say that the stomach had one oi;pn ftr 
fish, another for flesh, another fbr pastry, another ftr 
cheese, and another for fruit ;" and " that the retina waa 
made up of sereral organs, one for bhie, another &k 
red, and another for yellow," as that the brain is cook 
posed of difierent, because it is relieved by change at 
application. 
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STEWART. 

There appears something very reasonable in this mode 
of argument. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

It is plausible^ but not conclusive. This antiphre- 
nologist^ whom I answered at length in one of the 
periodical journals of the day^ without subscribing my 
name, must not forget that when fatigue exists^ it cannot 
be with an immaterial principle, but with the instru- 
ment through which that principle acts ; that is, he 
cannot conceive of any thing spiritual being fatigued. 
Now if the brain be but a single organ, one homogeneous 
mas8^ the instrument alike of every mental faculty of 
whatsoever kind it may be, it is doubtless fair to presume 
that it would be equally fatigued under the application 
of one feculty as another, being still the same organ 
employed. The instance of gluttony is absurd ; the 
simile is not applicable ; nor is that of the stomach pos- 
sessing and digesting different kinds of food. The organ 
of Individuality, for instance, will not tire half so soon 
in recognising different individuals or objects, as the 
stomach in receiving opposite kinds of aliment. It is 
the natural capacity of the former to recognise^ to a 
given extent, difierent objects without tiring ; and that 
of the latter to receive different aliments without disgust. 
Different food is to the stomach what different objects 
are to individuality. Upon a similar principle as the 
eye is relieved by different degrees of light, or shades of 
colour, the organ of Individuality is relieved by the 
recognition of different objects ; and we no more want 
different eyes or different retinas to recognise different 
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coloois, than difierent organs of Individuoiitjf to Uke 

c<^izaDce of different oVtjectB. If this opponent In 
phrenology had attempted to shett that each otgan of 
the brain has various capacities, in a certain manner, he 
could not have reported tu a much better illoettntion. 
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STEWART. 



Much has been said about phrenology being usefiil in 
Legislation ; at all events^ that it will not be long before 
its nsefiilness^ in this particular way, will be made 
obvious. Do you hold the same opinion ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

I cannot see exactly in what way the science will be 
rendered available in this respect. It is contended by us, 
on the most reasonable grounds, that a man with a good 
and sound organization cannot commit those flagrant 
crimes which are punishable according to the laws of the 
country ; and what shall it profit the judge or the cri- 
minal to know that the crime has been committed with a 
bad organization ? Take the case of murder for example. 
It may be some amelioration of the offence to learn that 
the deed was not perpetrated from malice aforethought, 
from premeditated revenge; and it may be pleasing to all 
parties, especially the phrenologist, to find that the 
organization favoured the idea, or the fact, of its having 
been the effect of momentary passion and impulse. If 
premeditated, the crime, in our view, is magnified ; but 
the criminal deserves our greater pity if he had, which 
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be mosl usured); would have, an orgsniEation thus 
impelling him to perpetrate the horrid deed. The motivca 
which would impel a man to murder are numerous, 
and these inotiveE may be Euggeated agreeably to the 
character of the confbnnatioD ; but the Legislature canitot 
conrafllently proriJe against motives : it looks to the act, 
and ponisbes accordingly. Now all that pbrenolc^ can 
fiimish is the motive by which the culprit has been 
actuated. There are instances in which murder is coq- 
ndered no crime ; but this is when it is ^committed in 
adf-defence, and which may be done by the best of men 
without the violation of any kw. Mosaic or otherwise. 
The same principles apply to every other species of crime. 
A thief may steal from various causes ; but the I.egiils- 
ture cannot consistently make a diflerence between tlut 
committed from actual want, and that to gratify some 
selfish passion. He who steals &om the first cause is, 
perhaps, less censurable ; and if the punishment should 
happen to he mitigated by a considerate tribunal, it 
would be not in consequence of a man having a pif- 
ticnkr organization, but because of the urgent neceni^, 
Ibe peculiarity of the thieTs uttutiou. It mattera not 
whether the criminal bas the organ of acquiiitiveiie« 
large — he steals, and knows its oSbnce. The act and 
knowledge of its crime make bira a criminal, let tbe 
motive by which be was actuated be what it may. 

STEWART. 

But if any doubt prevail in regard to tbe identity of 
the person supposed to be the criminal, say tbe mur- 
derer — if a man were suspected who had a good and 
sound organisation, and against bim there waa otdj cir- 
cumstantial evidence, in the abaence of any nu^cion 
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attaching itself to another party^ surely phrenology may 
then be applied advantageoiisly^ and found available and 
useful in the trials if^ that is^ it possesses the qualifica- 
tions assigned to it. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

It may. The suspicion would be increased in pro- 
portion to the meanness of the development ; and if^ for 
example^ the murder had been committed in so secret a 
manner as to afford nothing more than circumstantial 
evidence^ and if^ meantime^ the suspected person had an 
organization under which he could^ according to phreno- 
Ic^cal rules, perpetrate the crime^ and artfully conceal it^ 
the more positive would that evidence become ; and yet 
no judge would be warranted to receive this as evidence 
while phrenology is unavoidably an imperfect science^ as 
&r as its practical tendency is concerned. The man thus 
organized may be religious^ and restrained from the com- 
mission of a deed so opposed to the laws of God ; while 
the man who is conceived to have a good organization^ 
may^ for reasons already assigned^ not have it. The 
organs favourable to the commission of this crime may 
be only moderately developed, but yet in a state of great 
activity, at which the phrenologist cannot arrive. The 
skull, too, may be unusually thin, as in the case of the 
soldier I mentioned, when nothing external would lead 
to the inference, and of the brain filling the local internal 
depression of the skull. Phrenology would afford strong 
presumptive evidence of this fact or that ; but while it is 
surrounded with so many difficulties in the way of its 
application — difficulties which appear to be insurmount- 
able, certainty, such as a judge in a matter of life and 
death absolutely requires, cannot be arrived at. 

x2 
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STEWART. 



It would, Deveitbelese, appear, sccording to jooj 
declaration and argument, that, if it were desirable \o 
ascertain the motive by which a person is prompted to 
infringe the laws, phrenoli^ might be usetriL 

PHKENOL.OGIST. 

In the absence of all knowledge concemiDg the inoti*e 
it woold, if it could be applied unerring1]r i bnt tfait 
absence is not frequent. The inducement is imuUy ai 
soon knonn as the crime itself. Our knowledge of man, 
of whom we judge, tn a great measure, by ouraelrca, 
in conjunction nitb the circumstances which ittlend the 
case, are sufficient of themselves, in genera), to enable Ul 
to fathom the moUve. IF many circumstancea with which 
it ia drairable we Bhould become acquainted, and in tbS' 
ascertainment of which phrenology may certainly t 
us, could be learned by phrenology only — if, rather, we 
had no other means of ascertaining those particulars oC 
which this science would intbrm us, its utiltty would be 
most obvious- But it seems to me utterly inconaialeDt 
to talk of a thing's UBcfulness when its use is alreadjr 
Bnperaeded, or when it can bring nothing ailditional to' 
n slock of knowledge. 



Phrenologists would not, in general, accord witli yon' 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

Perhaps not. I am most wiUiag that the (c 
should outrun all others in practical useAilueis ; but ihi 
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more I study or think of the subject^ the more evident 
does it appear that the views entertained by many^ most 
phrenologists^ are extravagant and strained. Anatomi- 
cally and physiologically the science is beautiful^ and in 
the estimation of character it may render us much assist- 
ance when other means fail ; but it is seldom they do 
fail. It certainly gives us facility in ascertaining^ with 
tolerable precision^ the character of a stranger^ and if 
this be desirable^ it is useful ; but there is a difficulty in 
the way of its application here^ and this is in the 
examination^ to which a stranger would not submit for 
the satisfiiction or gratification of him who would become 
the artist. It may be often necessary for a tailor to learn 
whether that man firom whom he received an order for a 
suit of clothes was likely to pay him ; but if he, as a 
phrenologist^ proposed to examine the head of his cus- 
tomer before he could supply the order^ I leave you to 
judge whether he would ever have an opportunity of 
doing either. 

STEWART. 

You thus seem to think that neither insanity, educa- 
tion, nor legislation, the three things in which phrenolo- 
gists think so much may be done by their science, will 
ever benefit much by phrenology. The usefulness of 
phrenology I have always denied, and, as you know, 
gone so far as to dispute its claim to merit on any 
extended scale. I am happy, therefore, to find you ready 
to coincide with me in one respect at least. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

And I hope, at least, to find, ere you have termi-^ 
nated your visits, with which, by the bye, I shall never be 
ready to dispense, that we agree not only in this respect. 



but in every other which 
ciples of pbreiiologj-. 



the fUndaraeDtal p 



My doctrines, my views, the lesiilt of 
thoogbt, are already before the world; and what bell 
testimony can you have of the d^iree of coinddence 
opinion between the phrenolopat and myaelf ? 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

If you have not changed your opinions since yi 
changed your nature, my hope of your being rerondl 
to phrenoli^y is fallacious, and the teacimony you allil 
to is a standing memorial against it. But I amcla 
that when men become wiser and holier, they frequenl 
Bee reason to alter their earlier course of thought, k 
throw off the shackles of prgudice in which ever; n 
ia more or less hound. If this conclusion were t 
obvious, I could not indulge the hope of aedng f 
assume a character now which you once almost 
Good men, as they grow in holiness, gradually i 
thut to which they were formerly too blind to attach sin 
and wise men, for the same reason, may Icorn to fl 
error in opinions which they had formed at a peri 
when they were less likely to be genuine. 

STEWART. 

You appear to consider it as indisputable that pbi 
nologists are right, and my doctrines wrong. If so, tbi 
is no question of my now according with you, and tt 
I am called upon to deny what in lite I 
avoweil, it bciug certain that a being in my state csni 
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be deceived on a matter which both the phrenologist and 
his opponent think themselves equal to decide. But 
studies of this character are not those pursuits on which 
we are most frequently bent^ or those from which we 
derive our greatest felicities. Our feelings are more like 
those of the poet — ardent^ vivid^ glowing, rapturous; and 
that faculty of the soul which delights in the beautiful, 
the grand, the glorious, is one most particularly called 
forth. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

This is Ideality, the functions of whidi I have briefly 
described. It is, or may be made, one of the most essen- 
tial sources of happiness. It has a very elevated and 
high bearing. The canopy, and congregation, and 
whole buildiDgQf the celestial temple, with all its uncon- 
ceived-of fittings and embellishments, all its gorgeous 
assemblage of materials, upon which human eye could 
not rest, because it is the house of Undefiled and Omnipo- 
tent Majesty, would be one of the objects of its especial 
devotion. What would Paradise be without such a 
capacity ? We may enjoy God in a dungeon ; but how 
much greater must be the joy in a place which is intended 
by the framer to be the source of abundant, boundless 
felicity, and which, on this side the highest heaven, is 
the most enviable of places, and too magnificent to come 
within the limits of the most distant conception. It 
being the same faculty inspired in the poet which helps 
to create one of the greatest enjoyments in Heaven, we 
need not marvel at the happiness possessed by poets, and 
the enthusiasm with which they follow their pursuits, 
and seize upon the sublime and beautiful to paint their 
thoughts, or excite their feelings. Ideality was, in the 
infancy of the science, called the organ of poetry, as it is 
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be large 
Berring men wlio are not poets, in giving them power td 
derive pleasure Irom the no1)le and the picturesque, with- 
out posaesstng ability to describe their feelings in niiin> 
bers, tbe name has been altered. BesideB, the &cultj M 
odIj one element of the poet's talent i it is tbe nMit 
essential, bat s combination of faeulties only can eonstt- 
tule a poet. It is this which gives the poetical biw — UiJB 
which embelliEhes the ideaa. Without it we should be 
nothing but prose writers, and that of tbe dullest ordet. 
We sliould have, perhaps, the dry and uninteresting 
df^grel of the reasoner, but do high-born conception 
arrayed in the most attntctif e gruces of language, swelliHg 
the liilness of period, and breaking the tediousneas vt 
argument. It is this Acult; which selects words and 
langn^ that convey the roost beautiful ideaa. Addison 
has aud that words, when well-choBen, have so great * 
fbrce in them, that a description often gives us more 
lirelj ideas than the dght of the things themsdvei. 
The reader finds a scene drawn in stronger coloun, and 
painted roore to the life in his imagination, hj the help 
of words, than by an actual survey of the scene which 
they describe. In this case, the poet seems to get the 
better of Nature : he takes, indeed, the landscape 
her, but gives it more vigorous touches, heightens ita 
beauty, and so enlivens the whole piece, that the 
which flow from the objects tliemselves appear weak Hid 
faint in comparison of those that come &om tbe exprea- 
BJon. But without Ideahty this embeUishment would 
be inipofisible. There must be, first, 
taking cognizance of the sublime and beautiful, befiwe 
words can paint or represent ibe thoughts. The elfect of 
poetical lucubrations is in proponion to tbe strength of 
this emotion, to the aptitude of the mind to be moved hf- 
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leaaties and sublimities^ to its being capable of impas- 
doned feelings roused by the most exquisitely perfect of 
Nature's scenes and operations. 

STEWART. 

That there is an innate faculty^ a powerful excitement 
yf which gives a poetical bias^ is a very reasonable sup- 
)06ition. Dr. Thomas Brown has spoken of the *.' original 
Emotion of Beauty ;" Lord Kaimes of the " Senses of 
jrraoe and Taste^" which correspond with the ideas enter- 
Ained by the phrenologist of Ideality. Such perceptions 
18 Brown and Eaimes allude to must be enjoyed by man 
t)efore he can become a poet. But every man is more or 
less poetical. The admiration of fine scenery^ of har- 
mony in its endless variety of ways, of verse itself^ are 
proofk of the mind being poetical. But it requires some- 
thing more than a consciousness of this character^ some- 
thing more than the mere perception or emotion^ to 
clescribe in glowing language and appropriate imagery 
the loveliness and grandeur of a prospect^ or frame so 
much as an original stanza^ and paint with life and truths 
or even with extravagance and creativeness^ the various 
beauties and uniformities of the temporal world. In 
remote periods poetry was the natural language of the 
hearty when less existed to check the ardour of thought^ 
the vivid, individualizing, free-bom sentiments of the 
mind. The ancients, heated by the chase, or stimulated 
by war, poured forth their thoughts in language poetical 
in its cast. In the rudest simplicity, where the passions 
are not brutalized, the heart is alive to the keenest of 
impressions derived from nature, and susceptible of 
emotions which those who live in luxury, ease, and 
splendour seldom feel. There is in the visible world, 
in the actual form of things, in the external shapes of 
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creation, beauty, and even granileur, wbicb niity lUli^ 
the faDcy, and tnoTe the heart. To paint these im«gn 
IB not to fulfil all the sublime purposes wliich insvri 
Shakipeare's character of a grand poet, when he Ulk> nt 
giving lo " au-y nothing a local habitation and a xamt; 
but still it ia to convey a homefelt delight, a Bobet on- 
twnty of pleaaurc. Yet the organ of Ideality tUfii) 
batt) purposes to a great d^ee ; and as the visible wiirll 
is the Banie to the peasant as the philosopher, both «' 
whom may have ihe poetical fiiculty equally slni>n& il 
may be so associated with bis fancy, glowing by nnnm, 
as to render his thoughts and sentiments most poetinU) 
inclined. The ancient Scandinavians, a compuvtiTdy 
iUiterate set of people, were most poetical : anil we hm 
an eKanple in my countryman Ossian, of poeli; luil 
rusticity not being inimical to each other, 

PHRENOLOGIST. 
But the evidence of Ossian having written the ponni 

imputed to him by Macpherson, who professedly appoml 
as his translator, ia very scanty. The imagery o 
poems is vivid and beautiful ; but I rather siispeul M 
pheraon found a model in the Erse or Gaelic langu 
from which he moulded the long pieces attributed K 
ancient Caledonian, Sublime and able a 
tation of Qlair, the great champion in the Ossianic cauu'. 
I do not see that he has established the point he aimfil 
at. He has satisfied us that there is a profusion of meEi- 
phors, often well sustained and highly coloured ; but ihi 
poems themselves shew that there is a vain repetition, 
or, as Johnson would say, an unconnected rhnpeoiti. 
Nor is the imagery so unltbnnly beautitbl, I think, u 
Blair would have ua suppose. Its wildness is one of iti 
chief recommendations; but the inconsistency, the pa- 
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ftctly anintelligible character of many siniiles and expres- 
sions^ will ever detract from the merit of the work. These 
drawbacks^ in conjunction with the unconnectedness and 
repetition of the poems^ may be no disgrace to Ossian ; 
bat to Macpherson^ as a partner in this literary compo- 
sition^ they are. He might have thought that these blots 
corresponded with the times of Ossian^ and be thence 
the better fitted to delude the world. Besides^ he revised 
to produce originals^ which would have been the only 
way to release himself from the imputation cast upon 
him by the roughs though perhaps merited^ accusations 
of Johnson. 

STEWART. 

I shall not pretend to offer any opinion on this 
matter. It would be impolitic on my part^ as there are 
several persons yet surviving whose feelings are involved 
in the affidr. I will pursue the subject on which I was 
dwelling. Under Divine inspiration the Scriptures were 
penned. The strongest feelings of the inspired were 
called forth^ and none are so prominent as the poetical. 
The ancient Hebrew itself was well adapted to give har- 
mony and cadence to the written periods ; but the strong 
poetical tint of Scripture language was^ doubtless^ sup- 
plied by the inspiration of such faculties as are best suited 
to the occasion. The tendency of the mind enabled the 
inspired writers to choose the most appropriate expres- 
sionSj and make the collocation of words such as to render 
every sentence compounded of them harmonious^ as well 
as perspicuous and forcible. The Songs of David for 
instance. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

It has justly been said that poetry is the natural lan- 
guage of intense feeling, whether that feeling be Hebrew 
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or English, Italian or Indian, Spanish or Africaa. 
and not the structure of the language, was the a 
its " becoming the medium of prophecy and re 
instruction." In proof of the nature of a language I 
being the greatest essential, we bare onlj to instance I 
&ct of the mind having poured fbrth, under an imp 
Hioned strain of thought, imagination, and sentime 
poetical lucuhrations, even where the language has bt 
ill calculated to express them. I conceive, of coun 
that external circumstances have much influence in d 
ing forth this quoht; of the mind ; there are su 
things in nature poetry themselves, and these esd 
corresponding ideas. In proportion as nature moves tl 
fancy, and animates the heart, and kindles warmth I 
admiration, so much the more manifest is this ftnilty 
the mind, so much the more susceptible and developedi 



STEWART. 

The intensenesa of the poetic feeling is yet oftni 
great as to require but Uttle assistance from esten 
nature. In an ungenial clime and a barren waste, wtu 
there is nothing to elevate the imagination, or excite t 
£mcy, it displays ilself by creating a world of its on 
peopled with titnciful objects, and graced nilh ■ 
similes. These are its own creations, the peculiar pi 
penies of its nature ; but I do not say it has an organ, 
decided talent for poetry is never acquired. It is sirici 
genius, which is innate. Still some things are mi 
capable than others of calling it forth. 



PHRENOI/DGIST. 
A writer, speaking of the happy influence Asia &j 
has had upon men, phUosopherE, and poets, says, ■' 
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purity and benignity of the air^ the varieties of the fruits 
md fields^ the beauty and number of its rivers^ and the 
constant gales from the happy Isles of the Western Sea^ 
all conspire to bring its productions of every kind to the 
highest perfection ; they inspire that mildness of temper 
and flow of &ncy which &vour the most extensive 
viewB^ and give the finest conceptions of nature and 
tmth. Grood sense is^ indeed^ said to be the product of 
every country; but the richest growths and fairest shoots 
of it spring, like other plants^ from the happiest eofpoaition 
and most friendly soil. 

STEWART. 

One great proof of the innateness of the poetic capacity 
in the mind of man is, that in the science or art of poetry 
there is no advance as in other things. The measure of 
the verse may be improved, but there is no cultivation 
that will give that inspiration to the mind under which 
a great poet writes. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

But how would you account for the progress made by 
some of our poets as they advanced in years ? The early 
effi)rt8 of Pope and Byron, for example, were not equal to 
their later productions. 

STEWART. 

Why, if, as you say, there is an organ of poetry, or a 
flunilty which in particular furnishes the talent, and if 
the capacities of the mind grow in strength and vigour as 
manhood and maturity dawn, the reason is evident. The 
mind becomes matured altogether, and any power it 
receives in addition to the individual strength it acquires 
itself by the lapse and experience of years, is ftoxa the 
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other capacities ; for being, as il were, nMordtng 
own poBiiion, dovetniled together, they Rinluall; 
each other. You never lieard of any first-rnte poet liovii 
been taught his art like a shoeniaker or a carpenter; 
Nature, and not art, is the poet's inEtructor and guii' 
But she becomes more powerAil as she becomes mature 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

Byron declared to one of his fricndE, I believe Captaiit 
Medwin, that he wrote from the inspiratton of ll 
moment. He never knew till he had penned one line nh 
waa to come nest. He thus wrote instinctively. Ilw 
a matter of impulse. And this is the gennine ] 
feeling common to oil poets of decided genioa. Was i 
else with Shakspeare, Milton, or Dryden f Pope fbr 

le exception to this rule. Tn the constmctian of 1 
verec he was a gjeat artist, and there is reason to Bapp< 
he laboured altogether more tbau poets in general for si 
ject and matter. Yet he was, in truth, a poet ,- thon^ 
not equal to Dryden, whose poetic garden 
weeds and unevennesscR, amidst all the Itixuriance, aU' 
gaiety, and strength, lo shew that any great decree e 
labour was spent upon it. But be had not time to trin 
and prune. Poets make no preparations, in general, befin 
they begin. A subject strikes them, and striking thou^l 
and appropriate imagery are suggested, gathering strengi 
and brilliancy as they proceed. Some of theni have new 
exceeded their Urst compositions penned in boybooi 
Akenside's first poem is said, by hia biographer 

) have been aurpassed by later prodttCltOD 
Eirke White, Chatterton, and others have been » 
early in the poetic field, culling some of its tnoBt [) 
fo:l sweets, manifesting n sagacity and precocity whie 
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nothing bat Nature could have supplied. It is evident^ 
indeed, that the poetic taste is natural ; and since even 
comparatively barbarous nations- have given many indi- 
cationa of the possession of this taste in a high degree, 
and since the mind delights in perfection and harmony, 
sablimity and beauty, wherein poetry dwells, it must be 
the fruit of a capacity innate with man. The poesy of 
uneducated poets is one of the most striking proofs of 
such a cscpa/dtj, 

STEWART. 

But science is to be preferred to poetry for its use- 
fidness. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

That may be, though didactic poetry is scientific dis- 
quisition versified. 

STEWART. 

But though we agree as to the innateness of the poetic 
genius, are we destined to agree about the poetic organ ? 



PHRENOLOGIST. 

I know not what may be your thoughts now on this 
point; but certain it is that those men in whom this 
c(iq[)acity has been most prominent — whose imaginations 
have been vivid and creative — who have shewn great 
partiality for the beautiful and sublime — who possessed, 
in fact, those peculiar elements noticed, have been always 
fbund with that part of the brain large, which is called 
Ideality. Now, if such an undeviating phenomenon exist, 
what are we to conclude ? 



STEWART. 
Why, if it be less in those men 
capacity in an equal d^ee, that it if 
coincidence, though it may not amour 



tho have iji 
to a &ct. 



PHRENOLOGIST. 
In what other light than as a Ikct n 



When the poetical tendency of the mind iE great, j 
when rather the iinaguiation is vivid, men are otUn in 
want of that sober thought, that calculating hnhit, the' 
circnmapection and dihgenee, which are called for in lili- 
Tliey are not the best calculated of men to herd wiili 
men, bat roam in sorae wild adventure which mny fcu^ 
the fancy, but which will not provide against advi'nii). 
There is not necessarily n profligacy of mind, hut an 
abandonment to pursuits wayward in tendency, reckliu 
in appearance. A roan thus conatitnted is apl to thinli 
thai the loftiness of his conceptions, the brilliancy of bi» 
ftncy, will secure him that which the plodding indusU 
of the little-minded man, wi/io«e cotu^outmeta of the m 
qf every advantage, save Ihit, incite* kim to bt ditigt 
seldom fails to realize. 



PHRENOLOGIST. 
Poets are persons of geniua — of strong ioi 
powers directed lo one pursuit, which predominate* D 
all the actions of their lift. Genius is, at "■"" 
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plants and man has little controul over it. It 
les^ but only in a particular element ; and if its 
ice be not such as the world most appreciates^ it 
igs_no return. But if the standard of its excellence 
always to be measured according to this appreciation^ 
the intrinsic value set upon it in a secular point of 
*Tiew^ God would have sowed the seed in vain. Men of 
f ^^enius^ exercising their talents to no immoral or profane 
t^ purpose^ form the noblest part oiP the creation^ though 
^ careless of that acquirement most valued by man. They 
^ are yet objects of censure^ because objects of envy to those 
^ who are dispossessed of all advantages^ save industry ; and 
^ with whom mind is less valuable than money^ pictures, 
^ md furniture. I will record an instance of the pre- 
, mimption of that order of men^ who by diligence alone 
^ bave benefited their condition. Now diligence, as I said 
before^ may be the result of covetousness, or of a desire 
to possess, for the sake of gratifying some selfish passion. 
It is generally so, perhaps always when the object of the 
giainer is not to glorify God by his gains. A gentleman 
of most respectable connections in Scotland, himself the 
lawAil heir to a good property, which had been in his 
fiunily many hundred years, but of which, through a most 
untoward circumstance, he became dispossessed, married 
a person with a few hundred pounds, but of admirable 
qualities. The gentleman himself was poor, steady, 
though somewhat careless in worldly matters, and the 
author of two or three excellent works. He partook in 
some degree of the character of such persons as I have just 
alluded to. The lady was the daughter of a tradesman — an 
excellent man. Some of the fiimily, by industry and the 
occasional windfalls, as they are called, from the death of 
their relatives, contrived to emerge from the situation in 
which they were bred, yet still filling that of tradespeople. 

Y 
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Most of Umn were yet ridier than the gentleman who 
had married their sister ; which they magnified into so 
great a degree of importance^ that they qfected to despise 
him^ who stood above them^ in a worldly point of view^ 
in hirth^ in education, in talait, in connection, in station 
in life altogether, embracing, meantime, many oppor- 
tnnities to injure his fedii^s. 



STEWART. 

This is no uncommon occurrence. Men of opposite 
stations or views ou^t not to be connected. Though 
ever so equal in merit, if such a thing as merit exist, 
they have not congenial sjHrits, and therefore will not 
agree: mortifications and prejudices grow on both sides 
till all power of judging correctly of each other is sus- 
pended, and sin is added to sin till the very design of 
creation is thwarted, and man becomes a monster rather 
than a Christian. Indignation and contemptuousness are 
cradled within the bosom, and never hushed to silence 
till the breath of religion brings peace, and whispers 
forgiveness. 

PHRENOLOGIST. 

But is it not a lamentable state of things when indi- 
gence is brought forth as a crime ? and when, against 
the acts of condescension a poor man is made to undergo, 
prejudices are raised that give them the deepest dye, and 
colour them with every species of malignity ? The man 
thus persecuted might have said of himself (for I knew 
him well), if he had as much pretension to rank as a poet 
as a generous, moral, and enlightened man — he might have 
said to his persecutor — 
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Hast thou e'er seen a garden clad 

In all the robes that Eden had ? — 

Or vale overspread with streams and trees— 

A Paradise of mysteries I — 

Plains, with green hills adorning them. 

Like jewels in a diadem ? — 

These gardens, vales, and plains, and hills, 
Which beauty gilds, and music fills, 
Were once but deserts — Culture's hand 
Has scattered verdure o^er theland : 
And smiles and fragrance rule, serene. 
Where barren wilds usurped the scene. 

And such is man 1 A soil which breeds 
Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds ; 
Flowers, lovely as the morning's light — 
Weeds deadly as the aconite ; 
Just as his heart is trained to bear 
The poisonous weed, or flow'ret fair. 

Insult him not— his blackest crime 
May, in his Maker's eye sublime. 
In spite of all thy pride, be less 
Than e'en thy daily waywardness ; 
Than many a sin, and many a stain, 
Forgotten, and impressed again. 

There is in every human heart 
Some not completely barren part. 
Where seeds of love and truth might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow ; 
To plant, to watch, to water there, — 
This be our duty — be our care 1 

Despise him not I — ^for care has brought 
The ore of truth from mines of thought I 
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NOTB A. 



In the summer of the year 1836^ a lady residing in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, and related to a gentleman 
well known in the scientific world, was precipitated from this 
spot into the gulf below ; from the effects of which she almost 
immediately expired. In the capacity of physician I attended 
her in her dying moments. It was a melancholy season for 
those friends who had accompanied her into this part of Devon- 
shire, whither they had partly gone on account of her health. 
Various accidents have taken place here from time to time, 
but none of so serious a nature as this, which was rendered 
the more disastrous in consequence of the lady having been 
under medical assistance for many years, and now, I believe, 
for the first time during that interval, suffered to remove from 
her more immediate neighbourhood. This narrow and danger- 
ous, though beautiful, pathway has since been widened at the 
expence of the neighbouring gentry. The Rev. J. J. Scott and 
Mr. Knight, a gentleman who some years ago purchased the 
extensive mountainous tract of Exmoor from Government) 
which he has since cultivated and laid out in farms, have been 
the principal contributors. It now forms one of the most 
splendid rides and drives in the kingdom for the distance of 
nearly three miles, though, perhaps, not the safest. The 
assistance of Mr. Scott has been most munificent. 
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Note B. 

Through the kindness of the proprietor* these delightful 
grounds are open to the public during the summer months. 
Without such a privilege one of the finest objects in the beau- 
tiful scenery of Lynmouth would be lost to the visitor. This is 
only one of the many instances in which Mr. Henries has shewn 
kindness and benevolence of disposition to the inhabitants and 
tourists. He is justly respected by his neighbours, and vene- 
rated by the poor. He has contributed bountifully to the 
improvement and enlargement of the parish church, which 
was served many years by one of the best of men, and whom I 
have the honour of reckoning among the number of my most 
sincere friends — a man who has yet been exposed to unpardon- 
able persecutions ; but virtue and goodness never go unmo- 
lested. They are qualities at which the proud and envious are 
always levelling their venomous shafts. Yillany vrill flourish 
in the world while virtue goes unrewarded ; and why ? — ^because 
man has nothing to envy in the villain, and envy is the strongest 
passion of the breast. It is this which breaks the ties of 
friendship^ so called, though they may appear to have been 
cemented by the daily intercourse of years — this which pro- 
duces that coldness of heart, suspicion, and reservedness now 
exercised so generally between man and man. But Friendship, 
real actual Friendship, is not a feeling of common minds. It 
is something that no man can truly enjoy but him of warm 
passions and delicate tastes. 

Nice honour was surely thy sire. 

Soft sympathy call'd thee her child, 
Enthusiasm gave thee her fire. 

Sensibility nursed thee — and smiled. 

In Greece temples have been built and statues erected to the 
honour of Marathon ; but if we raised one monument to Friend- 
ship which had not these qualities for its foundation, it would 
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be every hour in danger of falling. There is no stability but 
in goodness — no honour -without virtue — no sympathy in self- 
ishness. Yes — I sympathize -with those who have endured the 
rod of persecution, having had it laid on myself -without any 
just cause. When prejudices are imbibed by him who is natu- 
rally of a proud and malicious disposition, it is astonishing 
with what facility he invents evil, and perverts every thing 
according to his -wishes. His magic wand is brought into exer- 
cise, and virtue is metamorphosed into vice. The enamelled 
floweret -watered by the dew of Hermon is stripped of all its 
beauty, and made as deadly as the aconite. Frankness is 
turned into dissimulation, disinterestedness into selfishness, 
industry into idleness, and the fruit of perseverance and talent 
into the re-ward of imposture, trickery, and cunning, whil« 
sobriety and morality are regarded as the playthings of a fool, 
or as the coverings of some species of deception and intrigue. 
It has always seemed to me that such base misconstructions 
are the stripes of some monster employed by the chastening 
and correcting hand of God. We can be at no mistake to learn 
that the malignant prejudices of the human heart, which 
always spring from pride and envy, the most fiendish of all 
qualities, are always found in a persecutor, cradled up as the 
darling passions of the breast. Let every person view the 
calumnies of his enemy in the light of corrections, which they, 
perhaps, always are, and he will be taught to bear them with 
patience, even -with pleasure. The mercijBs of God are often 
bestowed in disguise ; and the condition of him who passes 
through life without encountering buffetings, scorn, and per- 
secution from the world is not to be envied, for he would not 
appear to be of that family whom Jehovah finds it necessary to 
chastise. The persecuted should learn to cry -with the Royal 
Psalmist in the sixty-fourth and one hundred and twenty- 
fourth Psalms, which will afford him a consolation, and teach 
him to exercise a forbearance that the stoicism of cold phi- 
losophy could never furnish. 
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PHRENOLOGY AND FATALISM.* 
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influence the mind, extending its operations, and calling forth 
its powers, its qualifications : these circumstances are organ- 
ization of the brain, and education in the full extent of its 
meaning. Among these causes the first stands conspicuous ; 
and I think there would not be much difficulty in shewing that 
civilized persons have, in general, corrupt minds in proportion 
to the debased state of the organization ; yet we are not to 
quarrel with our nature, much less with our Creator. The 
phrenologist allows, without hesitation, that, according to the 
development of the brain, so is the character of an individual, 
so are the capacities of the mind, so are the motives, inclina- 
tions, and pursuits; supposing, that is, religion has not 
vnrought a change which the mind itself, whatever may be its 
advantages in organization, would be incapable of effecting : 
but though he says the organization occasions the different 
directions of the mind, he does not pretend to declare that no 
cause beside religion is in operation to modify the influence of 
the organization, and thus the mental bias, which is given or 
produced by that organization. But if, — asks an individual 
fearful of advocating the science lest it should inculcate 
fatalism, — if a person be born with certain propensities deter- 
mined by the organization, which must be the case if those 
propensities are known by the organization, and in relative 
proportion to it, how can that person be answerable for the 
consequences of those propensities, which, if determined by, 
dependent on, known by, and ii^ relative proportion to, the 
organization, cannot be either dependent on, or determined by, 
the will ? Admitting, for the sake of arg^ument, the principle 
of phrenology to be carried out to its fullest extent, the organ- 
ization always determining the motives, and that the natural 
man cannot possibly be under moral restraint if he have a bad 
organization, to the same extent at least as another person 
who has a better organization, — admitting that the actions of 
man must take place from necessity, and not by will and 
design, if the manifestations of the mental faculties require 
material media, and are in relative proportion to the develop- 
ment of those media, — admitting, in other words, that the 
propensities are more vehement and less controulable when 
their organs are unusually large, upon the principle, which is 
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DndeviHting in DRture, of power being in direct ratio to the 

siie of the inetrumeat nhicb mRnifBats it, — idmitting, ia sbnrt, 
that in propoitioD to tbe size of the orgnns of the lower facul- 
ties, abuse, and, consequently, evil, are likely to result, and 
that a person, bom -with an unnsoally and comparaUTel; Urge 
development of these organs, is more prone to evil than anotier 
person otherviae organized, it must not be overlooked that 
sncb an organization is the immcdiRte result of man's onn 
disobedience, la the organic, as in the moral kisgdom, which 
was created perfect in every conceivable way, there are affiled 
certain laws by which it ia intended man should be guided. 
By a due obacrvancc of these laws, man might have prevented 
that defect in bia organization of which he has now so much 
cause to compiaia. The infringement of them is capable of 

any account of their nature, Qor as to how they may be obeyed, 
Bad what would be the conEcquences if they were obeyed ; but 
I am authorized to aay, that, if they were attended to in the 
manner it is reqnired they should be, i. e. agreeably to the 
goyernment of God, more perfect organizations would exist. 

nnto the tliird and fourth generation ;' and why, I ask, may 
not that visitation he manifested in a penalty of this kind ? 
The inunoral and profane parent with a bad develapment, 
ftccording tu our ideaa of phrenology, g^ves to his child the 
same kind of detelopment; the consequence of which is, an 
equally immoral line of conduct. When parents have more 
rigidly adhered to religion and morality, the descendants are 
tbund to possess a better organization ; to inberit, in fact, an 
organization amply fitted to yield a large share of moral excel- 
lence. Now, since the organs become enlarged as they are 
exercised, and since an increased exercise and size would aug- 
ment the energy of the Acuities, it naturally follows, that, on 
a man improving his organization by exercising his moral 
faculties, and thus adding to the volume of the moral organs, 
which, being thus increased, would raise him in the scale of 
moral beings, he would transmit to his offspring that which he 
had acquired. This is self-evident, for it is now thoroaghly 
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established that the organic, as well as the moral, qualities of 
the parent usually descend to the offspring. But then, it may 
be argued, a man, having a low organization, would not be 
able, according to the system of phrenology, to exercise his 
moral faculties so as to improve the state of his moral develop- 
ment, simply because that organization would impel him to act 
contrary to morality. To a certain extent this is just ; and yet 
it is not fatalism, but, rather, a penalty resulting from an 
infringement of the Creator's laws. Still , however perverse 
the inclination and motives of action may be, as dependent 
on organization, there is yet a discretionary power in every 
person not an idiot or madman. There is a conscience in 
every man, which, though not void of offence, is, nevertheless, 
not in total darkness, ignorance, and eclipse. 

If a man have a bad organization, such as would give a 
particularly evil bias to his mind, without that organization 
being an hereditary defect, the consequence of some infringe- 
ment, I own we should have to impugn the moral government 
of the world, or, in other words, have reason to doubt whether 
any degree of responsibility could attach itself to man except 
by imputation ; because, if a moral impediment were put in 
our way, that impediment being occasioned by organization, 
without being the result of some kind of disobedience, some 
violation of the Creator's laws, I cannot see where responsi- 
bility would lie, nor even the justice of a being who would con- 
demn us on account of it, — a pliysical defect operating injuri- 
ously to our eternal interests, and that, too, without the cause 
resting in ourselves. Radically defective as our intellectual 
and moral nature is likely to be vnth a debased physical 
development, I think any person would take a very objection- 
able position were he to declare that the organization limits 
the reception of Divine truth : even admitting that it did, I see 
no reason why we should attach the blame to nature, or to any 
thing except our own infringement of the laws of God. Had 
these laws never been disobeyed, I am inclined to believe that 
all men would have had beautiful and perfect developments. 
This is no more than to say that a defective state of the brain 
is owing to moral depravity; and, therefore, that the conse- 
quences of this defect, however far it may extend or interfere 
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-with our morality, or even piety, are nothing more than some 
of those forms of penalties incurred by the transgression of 
God's laws in that government to which it was intended man 
should be subject. Still, religion, pure undefiled religion, is 
so supernatural a thing, so entirely the ^ptt of a Supreme 
Being, bestowed without right or merit on our part, that I 
doubt much if the organization has any thing to do with it. 
Where there is a splendid development, a person can easily 
conceive of a higher tone or temperament being given to the 
religious sentiments, — of the aspirations being fervent and 
devout, with little of enthusiasm or misg^ded seal. Religion, 
in such a case, would bum with a steadier and brighter light, 
and, I think, meet with a higher reward — a fuller measure of 
happiness in a future state. A cultivated understanding is not 
absolutely neceaacay to devotion* Requisite, therefore, as a 
good organization may be to the more perfect development of 
our faculties in every particular relating to our temporal wants, 
it does not seem necessary to the reception of that Divine 
grace which makes a true Christian. I think the appropriation 
of the faculties, as influenced by the organization, refers only 
to man in his relation to this world ; because, did we carry the 
principle out to the fullest extent, we should be limiting the 
influence of that Spirit by gross matter, and no individual witii 
a bad organization could ever, in consequence, be saved, or, at 
least, receive such a plenitude of Divine favour as may secure 
future felicity. For these reasons I dissent from the views of 
Mr. Combe, mentioned in the second Colloquy. They cer- 
tainly seem to be at issue with revealed truth, and are not, in 
my opinion, necessary results of phrenology. Had Mr. Combe 
confined himself to the fact of man being susceptible of moral 
improvement, discipline, and rectitude, agreeably to the state 
of the organization, his views might, I presume, have been 
warranted. But to suppose the saving faith of the Christian, 
which, when possessed, is obtained through a medium higher 
than any human privilege could bestow, and which no reason- 
ing however profound, and no morality however pure, could 
provide, can be received only by a certain development of the 
brain, is making that subservient to the creature, which, as 
distinguished from any effort or operation of the mind by its 
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own internal resources, is really and essentially superadded to 
the mind by an extraordinary effasion of Divine grace — grace 
not inherited by man — grace entirely supernatural, and which, 
I conceive, would never be conceded to man because he pos- 
sessed a good organization. 

In all operations mind is the first cause: it is not the 
nature of matter to produce any action of mind however simple. 
Matter by nature can neither think, reason, feel, nor compre- 
hend; and ere it can be proved that the science leads to 
fatalism, it must be proved that mind is material, and not a 
willing and free agent. Such a degree of fatality as is sup- 
posed to exist in nature, is scarcely possible under any circum- 
stance : that it prevails to some extent in all things is indis- 
putable ; but this prevalence affects only the determinate laws 
of creation, and not the free-agency of man, nor so much as 
the constitution of the brain, in so far, at leas^ as that consti- 
tution is subject to the powers of man. A man may be an 
atheist, but there is no neceaai^ for that man to be so ; it is 
contrary, indeed, even to the dictates of his own conscience ; 
and also to the will of that Being who created him. The 
Creator gives the mind in all its greatness, with a power, a 
will, a free-agency to enable this greatness to be turned either 
to a good or a bad account ; and it is very doubtful whether he 
directs that mind to great, philosophic, and scientific pursuits, 
more than to such as are infidel and vicious ; and it is still 
more dubious whether that inward monitor, conscience, is not 
awake and active, be the organization what it may. It may be 
enfeebled in its authority when the organization is low, shed- 
ding forth the purity of its own lustre to be eclipsed by abused 
propensities. A bad organization is a clog to the understand- 
ing, even to the conscience : it is like a cloud preventing the 
meridian sun shining upon the earth, but which is not the less 
magnificent, nor, in reality, the less powerful and bright, 
because the influence of its rays is impeded by an intervening 
body. Still, be the organization of whatsoever kind it may, 
there is yet reason, yet conscience ; and what are these ? Who 
doubts the investigating, comparing, cogitating, and under- 
standing character of the former .' or who will pretend to arg^ie 
that the latter possesses no feeling or sense of justice, no 




if — ^ ■■■!> m particiilar the rela- 
Bcn^? By reason we deduce 
thing with another, and 
of phcnoMena whiA must have a cause : 
fed Ae necessity, and, perh^s, im- 
[f of obrjinp ttat canse. In pnrsmng 
thraa^ every stage from infancy 
in its oihity never forgets its 
it may ceiae in rontart with many opposing 
to none. Its light may be edipsed, but it 
.; its iniaener may be weakened, bat 
4estioy it. The coarse parsoed by man, may, if 
his free-agency be not, in sfHte of 
or, at least, the ieaaga of the Deity, contnmacioasly 
into Ae path of morality. Were he led on 
i a iUiafti i el y, throa^ the aid of a principle planted within 
him, in Ae same manner, far instance, as ti&e vnltore seeks for 
carnm, and the swaUow migrates, and be thus destitate of a 
frvc-win, he woaM, of coarse, irresistibly cleaTC to that which 
is cither good or eril; bat to say ttat goodis not followed thus 
strictH- bccanse tiiere is no latent germ bearing the principles 
of moral and intellectual improrement within itself, is going 
bevond what either nature or revelation warrants us to affirm. 

We cannot speak disparagingly of the nature of man, for 
we know not, in the first place, what it is ; nor, in the second, 
is it possible that the nature of man, which does not strictly 
include the misappropriation he may choose to make of it by 
his free-agency, can be otherwise than good, — possessing the 
qualifications of good, being, in fact, the immediate work of 
the Creator. The evil man commits results from the ascend- 
ancy of his sensual nature, from the indulgence of propensities 
in the extreme, from the gratification of desires which are 
forbidden. 

Further, since daily experience and the history of the 
whole world teach us that there are certain propensities inhe- 
rent in man which are capable, though not irresistibly, of 
vicious impulses and interdicted inclinations, and that some 
men, from their natural constitution, be it from organization, 
or from mind abstractedly from organization, are inclined to 
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be virtiUMiSy while .others are disposed to be vicious, by what 
mode of reasoning shall the phrenologist be found guilty of 
fatalizing the mind because he affirms or proves that these 
different temperfunents or tendencies are regulated by the 
organization ? By shewing these things to exist, he only eluci- 
dates a fact in nature* It signifies, not to the world at large 
how those tendencies are manifested if they really exist : it 
matters not, I would say, whether mind be thus directed by 
its own internal resources alone, or whether the brain takes an 
essential part. Phrenology, therefore, is merely a corrobora- 
tion of what Nature jlierself affords ; it tells us of certain pro- 
pensities, certain desires existing, and of those propensities 
being the more untoward, in other words, more liable to abuse, 
in proportion to the development of certain cerebral parts ; 
and this principle, it is contended, is not a mere creature of 
the phrenologist's brain, but a pxinciple that has its derivation 
in nature. He does not, however, say, whatever latitude he 
may allow himself in judging of the motives of man by the 
conformation, that those desires are irresistible, nor even that 
vice is a natural, inherent quality of the mind ; for he allows, 
in this respect, more than most philosophers are willing to 
do, — ^that all the faculties are by nature good, their abuses 
only being the constituents of evil passions and unholy inclina- 
tions. Except in a diseased brain, restraint is always possible. 
True, that restraint may be less, or evil actions more ungo- 
vernable, in one individual than in another, and that, too, by 
reason of the conformation ; but where is the man who, in the 
commission of sin, does not experience a conviction of its 
heinousness, if not from a conscience moved by religious 
impressions, at least from one actuated by its own internal 
and natural movements ? — and where is he who is not capable, 
at the same time, of resisting the impulse to do evil by the 
efforts of his own will — a will that is ever present, though, I 
grant, not ever dominant? But then, says the antiphrenolo- 
gist, conscience and will, granting the possibility of their 
being free in their respective exercises and individual capaci- 
ties, are weakened as the posterior lobe of the brain is aug- 
mented in size ; because, if the propensities grow stronger in 
proportion to the relative size of the lobe, the will that is 
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required} to plsee a restndnt upon them, must be, conse- 
quentty, the more impotent. This is, in a measure, true. The 
propensities being strong is the reason why the power of the 
will is snbdned, or, rather, less anthoritatiye. Did the will 
increase in power as the propensities are heightened in inten- 
sity, a balance wonld be preserved, and a check kept upon 
fhem. I 4o ^'Ot see why the will should keep pace with the 
propenrities in this case ; why, in other words, because a man 
has yehement passions, his willing, ruling, or dictating pro- 
Tince should be stronger than that of a man whose desires are 
more moderate : .it would not be so unless his reflecting facul- 
ties were much more powerful ; for these faculties are those 
which supply us, in a great degree, with will. Whatever be 
the cause of that impotency, certain it is that the impotency 
prevails ; and I cannot see why phrenology should be charged 
with inconsistency and fedsehood for explaining the matter to 
us, and in a manner that cannot be disproved, much as it may 
be questioned. 
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